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PREFACE. 



M,ANY new educational features occur in the 
"Continental Fourtti Reader." 

Mucli care tias been given to ttie selection of 
proper matter for lessons. It is well known that 
whatever interests the learner, incites him to fur- 
ther and more careful study. 

Both in matter and style, a great variety of 
lessons is presented in this book. 

The plan of the preceding books of this Series 

of Readers, to give as much general information as 

possible, has been faithfully and practically con- 

S tinned. Any one, pupil or adult, can read this 

JJ book with interest and profit. 

01 It has been specially prepared to furnish the 

-- pupil with models of style ; to give him gems of 

^ thought from the best authors ; to give him ex- 

amples of virtue, moral courage, and self-sacrifice, 

thus forming his character. 

The educational features are extended, practical, 
helpful, and instructive. Only such matter has 
found place in the Language Lessons, that directly 
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aids in understanding and reading our motlier- 
tongue. 

This book exceeds all others in the amount and 
kind of assistance it offers in the use and pronun- 
ciation of words. 

1. Many new words are pronounced and defined 
at the head of the lessons. 

2. Spelling lessons are arranged to accompany 
the lessons. In this way, special attention is called 
to the difficult words, and tlie selection is not left 
to the untrained eye of the pupil. 

3. Technical and geographical terms are pro- 
nounced. 

4. The Exercises in Synonyms will be a valuable 
aid ; these will be appreciated most largely by 
teachers whose pupils do not have dictionaries at 
hand. 

Many short biographical sketches of authors, and 
others, are given. They occupy very little space, 
and afford great opportunity for instruction and 
character building. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 

[Elocution is the science and art of expressing 
ttionght by speaking or reading. 

Elocution, as commonly tauglit, is threefold : 
ctUtivatlon of voice; ctUtivation of taste and judgment ; 
tlie practice of graceful and eonpressive fiction. 

The Cultivation of the Voice embraces a prac- 
tical knowledge of the following subjects :— 

1. Pronunciation. 5. Movement. 

2. Emphasis. 6. Pitch. 

3. Force. 7. Quality of Voice. 

4. Inflection. 8. Pauses. 

PRONUNCIATION, 

Pronunciation is the speaking of words. 
It includes, 

1. Articulation. 

2. Accent. 

Articulation is the distinct and correct utterance 
of the elementary sounds of a language. 

These sounds may be given singly or in com- 
bination. 
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Tlie Gleans of Speech that need careful atten- 
tion, and constant and judicious exercise to pro- 
duce the sounds are :— 

The mouth. The lips. 

The tongue. The nose. 

The throat. 

In order to articulate easily and correctly, one 
must have complete control of these organs ; he 
must be able to mold tlie voice that is produced 
in the larynx into all the possible sounds required. 

Cliildren must be shown how to place, and how 
to use these organs of speech, to make the differ- 
ent elementary sounds. 

In school, correct articulation may be taught in 
three ways : by itnitation ; by correcting the errors 
of pupils ; by pimnic analysis. 

Pupils should have frequent drill upon the ele- 
mentary sounds. This exercise is the basis of all 
distinct articulation and correct pronunciation. 

The number of elementary sounds, as usually 
given, in the English language is forty-four. 

These sounds are represented by letters, and 
characters called diacritical marks. 

The sounds may be divided into vocals, sub- 
vocals, and aspirates. 

The vocals have pure tone ; the subvocals have a 
little tone ; the aspirates are toneless, mere breathings. 

The letters may be divided into vowels and 
consonants. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u, and sometimes w 
and y. 

The consonants are the remaining letters of the 
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VOWEL SOUNDS OR VOCALS. 



LONG VOCALS. 

1.3, as in aim, ail. 

2. ^, as in air, care. 

3. a, as in arm, farm. 

4. a, as in all, ball. 

5. S, as in me, eat. 

6. <X, as in fur. 

7. 6, as in no, o^ve. 

8. c5b, as in ooze, tQO. 



SHORT VOCALS. 

9. I, as in it, ill. 

10. 6, as in let, end. 

11. 6, as in not, odd. 

12. \1, as in up, cup. 

13. Sif as in add, sad. 

14. A, as in ask, dance. 
18. V, as in full, fdbd. 



COMPOUND VOWELS OR DIPHTHONGS. 

16. I or fiS, as in ice, lie. 

17. u or yc5t), as in mute, use. 

18. oi or §1, as in oil, boil. 

19. ou or fic5&, as in out, sound. 



SUB-VOCALS. 



b, as in boy, babe. 



d, as i 



n did, rod. 



Qy as in go, gag. 

^, as in gem, judge. 

V, as in veer, valve, 

til, as in this, breathe. 

z, as in zone, zeal, 

zh, as in azure, seizure. 



1, as in lo, will, 
r, as in roar, row. 
m, as in maim, moon 
n, as in no, noon, 
ng, as in sing, ring, 
w, as in >A^e, war. 
y, as in yard, yet. 



ASPIRATES. 



p, as in pipe, pin. 

t, as in tin, tent. 

k, as in kill, kick. 

f, as in fife, stiff. 

th, as in thin, think. 



ch, as in which, church. 

s, as in see, sun. 
sh, as in shall, shine, 
h, as in hat, hut. 
^^/h (h\A/), as in NvVvaV, Nvj\\exve^, 
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LIST OF EQUIVALENTS. 



VOWELS. 



Si like 6, as 

d like A, as 

Q like a, as 

e like Cl, as 

I like Cl, as in sir. 

Q like c>o, as in nriQve. 



in >?vh^t. 
in ^A^h^^e. 
in prey, 
n her. 



in c6nne. 
in f6r. 
n fdbd. 



6 like d, as 
6 like ^, as 
db like i^, as 
y like I, as in by. 
^ like t, as in stor^. 
ew like u, as In new. 



CONSONANTS. 

■e like k, as in -eake. § like z, as in hag. 

9 like s, as in TSige. x like ks, as in ox. 

j like (J, as in jud(Je. O like ng, as in think. 



EXERCISES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

1. a = ai, ao, au, ay, ea, §1, ey, elgh, uet, et. 

Qrain, ^aol, Qau^e, day, steak, skgin, prey, eight, 
bgu quet' (ka), ?ind cro chef (sha). 

2. S = ee, Sa, Si, So, Sy, uay, i, iS. 

queen, shSaf, re cSive', pSo'ple, kSy, quay (kS), 
ma chine', and liS^e. 

3. 1 = e, ee, el, ej^, ta, at, u, ut, j^, ot, le. 

pret'ty, Kn'glish, breech'es, for'etgn, surTelt, 
mon'ej^, jour'nej^, car'rlage, •eur'taln, ^er'taln, 
let'tu^e, bus'^, bis'cult, glr'cult, p6ri g^y tor'tolse, 
and mis'chlef. 

4. 6 = a, ai, ay, Sa, Si, So, iS, uS, u. 

Thames (tSmz), a gain' (QSn), said (sSd), say§ (sSz), 
fSatli'er, ISad, hSif'er, jSop'ard y, ISop'ard, friSnd, 
QuSst, and bur'ial. 
8. ti = 6, 6e, 6o, 6u. 

sp6nge, t6ngue, >?v6n'der, d6e§, fI6od, bl6od, 
yd>ung, rC>ugY\ (rtif), and t6ugh (tdf). 
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6. 6 = Oa, €>e, 6o, 6u, 6>?v, aut, eau, eO, e>?v. 

crOak, shOar, rOe, hOe, dOor, noor, brOoch, 
sOi^rgSy dOugh, kn6>A/^, bOwl, haut'boy (h6), 
beau (bo), pla teau' (t6), tab leau' (16), yeC'man, 
she^A^ (sh6), and sew. 

7. I = al, eye, le, el, ul, uy, y, ye. 

aisle (II), eye (I), -erleg, tie, QuTde, dis guise', el'ttier 
or Si'ttier, nertiier or nSi'tlier, Qu% style, tppe, 
and rye. 

In the following words the vowel sounds are 
often misused :— 

since, just, yes, yet, creek, cellar, my, shrill, 
shriek, ^A^hen, ^A^hip, ^A^hirl, morning, evening, 
fellovs^, yellow, pillow, heard ; civil, satin, rosin, 
chicken, kitchen, travel ; basin, raisin, cousin, 
evil, hazel, heaven, and even. 

ACCENT. 

Accent is the stress placed upon sj^'llables to 
make them distinct. 

This stress may be placed by increasing the time of saying 
the syllable, by a greater force upon it, and by raising the pitch 
of the accented syllable. 

Accents are primary and secondary* 

In the English language, every word of more than one syl- 
lable has one of its syllables accented ; sometimes a second 
syllable has special stress laid upon it. 

The following words afford examples of accent :— 

com'pound (n.) blas'phe mous (a.) 

com pound' (tJ.) bias phem'ing (d.) 

ac'cent (n.) min'ute (n.) 

ac cent' (v,) mi nute' (a.) 

Au'gust (w.) in tend' 

au gust' (a.) su'per in teii^' 
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SENTENCES FOR ARTICULATION. 

1. Air, earth, and sea resound His praise. 

2. He may pray, but it will be all in vain. 

3. We must believe to be saved. 

4. Fatlier, tliy band liatb reared tbese venera- 
ble columns. 

5. Urge not high birth, but modest worth. 

6. The blood oozed from his ghastly wound. 
T. Inch by inch we will dispute the ground. 

8. I would never lay down my arms, ?iever ! 

m 

never! NEVER! 

9. This rock shall fly from its Arm base as soon 
as I. . 

10. The lark carols clear in yonder sphere. 

11. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone. 

12. Clasping to his heart his boy, he fainted on 
the deck. 

13. Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

14. Bound thy desires by thy means. 

15. He knew that to tear the new dress was 
wrong. 

16. Renew it o'er and o'er. 

IT. Despair not of success in the darkest hour. 

18. Verily, verily, I say unto you. 

19. He has reached the zenith of his glory. 

20. Round the rude ring, the ragged rascal ran. 

21. Rich, ripe, round fruit hung round the room. 

22. Wave your tops, ye pines, in praise and 
worship. 

23. Now none so poor to do him reverence. 

24. Was ever a woman in this humor wooed? 

25. Three thousand thistles were thrust through 
Jiis thumb. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a peculiar utterance given to words 
in a sentence to draw attention to them. 

Emptiasis may be given by an increase of f^orce, 
by a ctiange in tlie QudlUy^ Inflection^ l^itch, or 
Movetnent, 

**Einpbasis Is In speech what coloring Is in painting." 
The proper use of Emphasis in reading gives a variety of 
tone and expression that awakens animation and interest. 

EXAMPLES. 

LARGE CAPITALS, small, capitals, and Italics, 
respectively indicate the highest, ^nedium, and longest 
degrees of emphasis. 

Go ring the bells, and Are the guns, 
And fling the sta?xy banne?*s out ; 

Shout "FREEDOM" till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout. 

Strike— tW\. the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike— -for your altars and your flres ; 
STRIKE— for the green graves of your sires ; 
God, and your native land/ 

Thou slave ! thou wretch / thou coward ! 
A^rm ! Arm I ye heavens, against these perjured 
kings ! 

ITurrah, HURRAH, for Sheridan ! 
Hun^ah, hurrah, for horse and man ! 

Simpson came up with his face pale as ashes, 
and said, ** Captain, the ship is on fire.'' 

Then was heard ''I^ire ! fire I FIRE ! " on ship- 
board. 
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FORCE. 



Force is the degree of strength or weakness of 
the voice. 

Volume and loudness are dependent upon force. 

Volume is measured by the amount of space filled 
with the sound. Loud^iess. is measured by the dis- 
tance at which a sound can be heard. The toncB 
of the organ are examples of volume ; the notes 
of a fife are examples of loudness. 

SUBDUED FORCE; SOFT OR GENTLE. 

Tread lightly, comrades! Ye have laid 

His dark locks on his brow, 
Like life, save deeper liglit and shade,— 

We'll not disturb them now. 

Tread lightly I for 'tis beautiful, 
That blue-veined eyelid's sleep, 

Hiding the eye death left so dull; 
Its slumber we will keep ! 

LOUD FORCE. 

Come back, come back, Horatius! 

Loud cried the Fathers, all- 
Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruins fall ! 

Up drawbridge ; groom ; what wardei^ ; ho 1 
Let the portcullis fall. 

SUPPRESSED FORCE. 

Hark ! James, listen ! for I must not speak loud, 
I do not wish John to hear what I am saying. 
^. Stej:f softly; speak low, make no noise. 
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Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim. 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, but O, I am 

so dry I 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips again, and, mother, 

don't you cry. 



Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your 
door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

O give relief I and Heaven will bless your store 1 

INFLECTION. 

Inflection is an upward or downward slide of 
the voice. 

Inflections are of two kinds: the rising and 
the falling. 

The rising inflection is a gliding of the voice 
upward, and is marked ('). 

The faUing inflection is a gliding of the voice 
downward, and is mai'ked C\ 

The circumflex is the union of the rising and 
falling inflections, and is marked by the caret {""), 

Monotone is the sameness of tone, and it is pro- 
duced by the absence of inflection and emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

Will they do it'? Dare they do it'? 

Who is speaking''? What's the news'"? 
What of Adams'^ ? What of Sherman^ ? 

God grant they won't refuse^! 

O my son Absalom' ! my son', my son Absalom' I 
Would God I had died for thee, Absalom', my son'^ 
m.y son' I 
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If I were an American', as I am an Englishman', 
while a foreign troop was in my country', I never'' 
would lay down my aumis^—neyer'/ never^ 1 NEVER^ 1 

"Come back! come back!" lie cried in grief, 

Across this stormy water; 
"And I'll forgive your Highland chief; 

My daughter! O, my daughter!" 

MOVEMENT. 

Movement of voice is the rate with which words 
are uttered. 

The three principal degrees of movement are :— 
1. Moderate; 2. Slow; 3. RapUh 

The first is used in the delivery of narrative^ 
descriptive^ and unimpassioned thought. 

The second is used to express grief, doubt, solemn 
nity, seriousness, reverence, liorror, and awe* 

The third is used to express mirth, joy, anima- 
tion, cheerfulness; hate, anger, and excited emotiotis. 

EXAMPLES. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory. 



A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing* a spark 

Struck out by a steed that flies fearless and fleet. 

Wide as the world is His command, 

Vast as eternity His love; 
Firm as a rock His truth shall stand, 

When rolling years shall cease to move. 
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PITCH. 

Pitch is tlie degree of loudness or lowness of 
tlie voice. 

Tlie three principal degrees of pitch are : — 
1. Medium; 2. Low; 3. High. 

The first best expresses narriatian and description. 

The second best expresses sorrow ^ pathos, solemnity, 
reverence^ seriousness, devotion, awe, and grandeur. 

The third best expresses joy, gayety^ earnestness, 
anim4Mrtion, delight, shouting, caUing, cotnmanding, and 
all impassioned thought. 

EXAMPLES. 
HIGH PITCH. 

I come I I come I Ye have called me long ; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song; 
Ye may trace my steps o'er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

From " Voice of Spring" — Mas. Hemans. 

LOW PITCH. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll I 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain I 

Man marks the earth with ruin— his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man's ravage ; save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncofflned, and un- 
Imown, 
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QUALITY OF VOICE. 

Quality of Voice relates to the purity or im- 
purity of the tone. 

The five principal tones are: — 1. Pure; 2. As- 
pirated; 3. Orotund; 4. Guttural; 5. Nasal. 

Pure tones are produced when all the breath is 
vocalized. 

Aspirated tones are produced by vocalizing only 
part of the breath. 

Orotund is pure tone used in impassioned utter- 
ance by means of increased volume of voice. The 
tone is full, round, deep, and musical. 

The Guttural tones are harsh, rough, and dis- 
cordant, with their resonance in the throat. 

The Nasal tones seem to have their resonance in 
the nose. 

EXAMPLES. 
PURE TONE. 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

ASPIRATED. 

Only the old camp-raven croaks. 

And soldiers whisper: "Boys, be still! 
There's some bad news from Q-rainger's folks." 

OROTUND. 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

GUTTURAL. 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? 

From ^^ Merchant of Venice" — Shakespeare. 




LESSON 1. 



elSv'er, haviftg tldU or talent. 
bdn'bCng, can4%e»; taeetmeatt. 
apit, an iron prong for ToaeHtiff, 



a ch'VavV, to do; to aeaimplith. 

eOi^rt, the Hng't palaee. 
fip islde'ra fieg, (ft« eft*^ 
eioMea of people. 



CHILDREN'S PRATTLE. 

At a rich merchant's house there was a 
children's party ; and the children of rich 
people and the children of great people 
■were there. 

The merchant was a learned man ; for 
his father had sent him to colleg-e, and he 
had passed his examination. His father had 
heen a cattle-dealer, and being- always hon- 
est and industrious, he had made money ; 
and his son, the merchant, had managed 
to increase his store. 

Clever as he was, he had also a heai-t; 
hut there was leas said of his heart than 
of hie m.oney. 
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QUALITY OF VOICE. 

Quality of Voice relates to the purity or im- 
purity of the tone. 

The five principal tones are: — 1. Pure; 2. As- 
pirated; 3. Orotund ; 4. Guttural; 5. Nased. 

Pure tones are produced when all the breath is 
vocalized. 

Aspirated tones are produced by vocalizing only 
part of the breath. 

Orotund is pure tone used in impassioned utter- 
ance by means of increased volume of voice. The 
tone is full, round, deep, and musical. 

The Guttural tones are harsh, rough, and dis- 
cordant, with their resonance in the throat. 

The Nasal tones seem to have their resonance in 
the nose. 

EXAMPLES. 
PURE TONE. 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story; 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

ASPIRATED. 

Only the old camp-raven croaks, 

And soldiers whisper: "Boys, be still! 
There's some bad news from Grainger's folks." 

OROTUND. 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great I 

GUTTURAL. 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? 

From ^^ Merchant of Venice J*^ — Shakespeare. 
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clSv'er, having aKK or taUrU. 
bOn'bdng, eandieg; nueetmeats. 
spit, an iron prong for mutiny. 



■mpUA. 



a ch\.evVi to do; to aea 
eOtfi^, lAe ting^i paiaet. 
£Lr istdc'ra 9ie§, tA« oU^ 
dium* of people. 



CHILDREN'S PRATTLE. 

At a ricli mercliant's house tliere was a 
children's party; and the children of rich 
people and the children of prreat people 
■were there. 

The merchant was a learned man ; for 
his father had sent him to college, and he 
had passed his examination. His father had 
"been a cattle-dealer, and being- always hon- 
est and industrious, he had made money ; 
and his son, the merchant, had managed 
to increase his store. 

Clever as he was, he had also a heart ; 
hut there was less said of his heart than 
of his money. 
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All kinds of people visited at the mer- 
chant's house, some who had " birth," as it 
is called, and some w^ho had ''mind," and 
some who had hoth, and some who had 
neither. 

But to-day it w^as a children's party; and 
there w^as children's prattle, w^hich alw^ays 
is spoken freely frora the heart. Araong- 
the young visitors w^as a beautiful little 
girl, w^ho "vv^as very proud ; but this had 
been taught her by the servants, and not 
by her parents, who w^ere far too sensible 
people. 

Her father w^as Groom of the Chambers, 
w^hich is a hig-h office at court, and she 
knew^ it. "I am a child of the court," she 
said; — and then she told the other chil- 
dren that she was w^ell-born, and said that 
no one w^ho w^as not w^ell-born could rise in 
the w^orld. It w^as of no use to read and be 
industrious, for if a person had not "birth," 
he could never achieve anything. 

"And those "vv^hose names end w^ith 'sen," 
said she, "can never be anything at all." 

But the little daughter of the merchant 

became very angry at this speech, for her 

jfather^s name was Madsen, and she knew^ 
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tliat tlie name ended in "sen"; and tliere- 
fore site said, as proudly as she could, "But 
my papa can buy a hundred dollars' worth 
of bonhons, and give them away. Can your 
papa afford to do that ? " 

"Ah, but my papa," said the little daugh- 
ter of an editor and writer, — "my papa can 
put your papa and her papa, and every- 
body's papa, into the newspaper ! Think of 
that ! All sorts of people are afraid of him, 
my mamma says, for he can do as he likes 
^vith the paper." 

^ And the little maiden looked very proud, 
as if she were a real princess, who may be 
expected to look proud. 

MeanAv^hile, outside the door, which stood 
open, was a poor boy, peeping in through 
the chink. He was of such a lowly station 
that he had not been allowed even to enter 
the room. He had been turning the spit 
for the cook, and she had given him per- 
mission to stand behind the door and peep 
in at the beautifully dressed children, who 
were having such a merry time w^ithin. 

" Oh, if I could be one of them ! " thought 
he, and then he heard what was said about 
names, which was quite enoTXgYi Aoo t£>l^2J?l^ 
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Mm more unliappy. His parents at lioine 
liad not even a penny to spare to tony a 
newspaper, mucli less could tliey write in 
one ; and worst of all, his fatlier's name, 
and of course liis own, ended in "sen," and 
therefore lie could never turii out well. 
TtLat was sad indeed! And tlien tMs "birth.," 
—what could it mean ? Had he not heen 
horn like everybody else ? 

This is what happened on that evening. 

^^^ a^^ ^Mm ^A# 4^^ 4^^ ^A# 

Many years passed, and most of the chil- 
dren became grown-up persons. There stood 
a splendid house in the town, filled with 
all kinds of beautiful furniture and works 
of art. Everybody wished to see it, and 
people came in even from the country round 
to view the treasures it contained. 

Which of the children whose prattle w^e 
have described was the owner of this house ? 
One would suppose it very easy to guess. 
No, no, it is not so very easy. 

The house belonged to the poor little boy 
^vho had stood on that night behind the 
door. He had really become something 
great, although his name ended in "sen," 
for it was Thorwaldsen. 
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And tlie three little girls,— tlie cliildren 
of tlie tliree aristocracies, of birth, of money, 
and of intellect ? Well, something good and 
pleasant ^w^as made out of all three, for all 
three were good at heart. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 



♦ »» 



LESSON II. 



stAr'-spao'gi^, 9pangled, or 

studded with gtar$, 
b6mls^, b6m1se6hSl\§, hollow, 

east-iron balls filled wUh am, 

explosive, and bursting when 

they strike. 



ram'pftrts, the walls of a fort, 
host, a great multitude, 
hlr^'llng, one who is hired for 

ufoges. 
v&t^nt^lng 1^, in a boasting 

manner. 



THE STAR-SPANaLED BANNER. 

Oh ! say can you see by the da^w^n's early 

light, 
What so proudly Tve hailed at the tw^i- 

light's last gleaming; 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars 

through the perilous fight, 
O'er the ramparts vre ^w^atched, Tv^ere so 

gallantly streaming ! 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs 

bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our 

flag- was still there ; 
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Oh. ! say does tliat star-spangled banner yet 

wave 
O'er ttLe land of tlie free, and the home 

of the hrave 1 

On that shore dimly seen through the 

mists of the deep, 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread 

silence reposes. 
What is that Av^hich the breeze, o'er the 

towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now 

discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's 

first beam. 
In full glory reflected, no^sv shines on the 

stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner, O long may 

it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home 

of the brave. 

And where is that band who so vauntingly 
sw^ore 
That the havoc of w^ar and the battle's 
confusion, 
A home and a country should leave us no 
more? 
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Their blood lias ^waslied. out tlieir foul 

footstep's pollution. 
No refuge could save tlie liireling and slave 
From the terror of flight, or the gloom of 

the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph 

doth ^wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of 

the brave. 

Oh ! thus be it ever, ^when freeman shall 

stand 

Between their loved homes and the Av^ar's 
desolation. 

Blest with victory and peace, may the 
Heaven-rescued land 

Praise the Power that hath made and 

preserved us a nation. 

Then conquer we must, w^hen our cause 
it is just. 

And this be our motto — ''In God is our 

trust "— 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph 

shall wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of 

the brave. 

Francis ^qtit ^^x. 
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Spell: — 

mists 
foul 



dim' ly 
r6^k' ets 
bat'tl^s 



XrV timph 
free' m§n 
sV len9^ 
m6t' to 



vie' to ry 
d§s' o la' tion 
p61 la'tion 
pSr' il ^tis 



re fl6et' ed 



to^^r' er Ing 



Synonyms. — gallantly — bravely ; nobly, conceals— 
liides ; obscures. /o6— enemy ; opponent, rescued— 
saved ; freed ; liberated, congi^er— subdue ; overcome ; 
defeat, /(tavoo— destruction ; devastation ; waste. Star- 
spangled -Banner— American flag ; national ensign ; 
stars and stripes; flag; banner. 



Origin.— "During the tremendous bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, in 1814, Francis S. Key lay In a little vessel under the 
British admiral's frigate. He had visited the fleet for the purpose 
of obtaining an exchange of some prisoners of war, especially of 
one who was a personal friend, and was directed to remain till 
after the action. During the day, his eye had rested eagerly on 
that low fortification, over which the flag of his country was 
flying ; he watched with the intensest anxiety the progress of 
each shell ip. its flight, rejoicing when it fell short of its aim, 
and filled with fear as he saw it descend without exploding 
within those silent enclosures. At night, he still stood straining 
his eyes through the gloom, to catch by the light of the blazing 
shells, a glimpse of his country's flag. The early dawn found 
him still a watcher ; and there, to the music of bursting shells, 
and the roar of cannon, he composed *The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner.' ''—EecuUey^s Second War toith England. 



Adoption of the Flag.— Congress, on the 14th of June, 1777, 
•'Resolved;— That the flag of the thirteen United States, be thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red, and white ; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white, In a blue fleld, representing a new constellation." 
In 1818, upon the suggestion of the Hon. Mr. Wendover, of N. Y., 
Congress resolved that a new star be added to the ••constella- 
tJon " upon the admission of every new state. 
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^vestlons on the Leuon.— How old is our noHotuil enHgn? 

What meaningr is there in the "stars and stripes**? How many 
stars in the first flag ? How many stars has our banner now ? 
Who composed the words of Star-spangled Banner 9 When ? What 
circumstance does it commemorate ? How have men and women 
proved their love for the flag ? Why do we, and should we love 
the flag of our country ? What flag did Jasper rescue at Fort 
Moultrie ? 

Our boys and girls should be required to learn the words 
and music of the Star-spangled Banner, It is the most patriotic 
of our national songs. It ought to be sung in all the schools of 
our country. Love of country, of flag, and of national songs 
should be early instilled into the minds and hearts of the youth 
of the nation. 



LESSON III. 



t&-et, the dbHUy to do or to say the 
right thing at the right Hme. 

strl-et' ^i^§> cenntre ; unkind 
criHcism, 



mdr' tal \f, deadly, fataUy, 
em bar'rasiii, to confuse ; 

aba>sh. 
&n'ee dOt^ an interesting fact. 



to 



Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 

R. W. Emerson. 

Never seem wiser or more learned than the people you are 
with. LoBD Chestebfdild. 

A good listener has oftener a better chance to be agreeable 
than a good talker. Qbobob Bliot (Mbs. Lewbs). 

lieave your friend to learn unpleasant truths from his ene- 
mies ; they are ready enough to tell them. O. W. Holxes. 



POLITENESS. 

Self-denial lias a large share In making 
up good manners. One must sacrifice liis 
own comfort or convenience, for tlie sake 
of others, in thousands of way^. 
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One must often give up a seat in tlie 
car ; one must wait at table, or serve others, 
wrlien one is hungry ; one must listen w^lien 
one w^ould rather talk, or be obliged to 
entertain, when one wrould prefer to be 
entertained. 

Good manners insist upon our leaving 
the largest piece of cake for some one else ; 
and call upon us to step aside, in order 
that our companions may have the first, 
and best chance, to go forward. 

A person may, however, make all of these 
sacrifices, and still be very impolite ; his 
manner may be so cold, or so ungracious, 
that his courtesy oflcnds more than it 
pleases. 

A really wrell-bred person will learn to 
perform all these duties pleasantly, w^hether 
he likes to do them, or not : but, to a really 
polite person, these small self-denials, these 
"petty sacrifices," are not unpleasant to 
make. 

Springing from a kind heart, every such 
sacrifice is a generous ofl'ering, which carries 
its reward in itself, and "blesseth him that 
gives, and him that takes." 

Nohly unselfish, was that last act of 
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kindness wliicli closed tlie life of Sir Philip 
Sidney— a life all gentleness and courtesy. 

As lie was being carried wounded from 
ttie battle-field of Zutplien, lie complained 
of thirst. A bottle of water was procured 
for Mm with- difiiculty from a distance. 
As lie was about to drink, he was touched 
by the wishful look of a soldier who lay 
mortally wounded on the ground close by, 
and, taking the water untasted from his 
lips, he handed it to the poor soldier with 
these w^ords :— '' Take it, friend ; thy neces- 
sity is greater than mine." 

In society, that person is really the most 
polite, w^ho puts you most entirely at your 
ease ; w^ho makes it natural for you to talk, 
or agreeable for you to listen ; and, ^s;\^ho 
sends you . away, not only delighted with 
him, but pleased with yourself. 

If he has made sacrifices, you were not 
conscious of them. You admire him ; but 
he has not dazzled you. You respect him ; 
but he has not overawed you. He has 
been very attentive ; but not in a way to 
embarrass you. 

But, true politeness grows out of a kind 
desire to make those around ub coxaioT\>2;xSV^ 
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and happy, and may be found, like tlie 
diamond, "in tlie rough.." 

Not only must we desire the comfort 
and happiness of others, hut wre must have 
a quick eye to detect their discomforts, and 
a willingness to relieve them. 

There was this ready courtesy in Dr. 
Franklin ; and, upon no occasion, was it 
shown with more tact, than in the amusing 
anecdote which he related to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when that gentleman was suffering un- 
der the criticisms and amendments, offered 
during the violent debate preceding the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 

Dr. Franklin, sitting near Mr. Jefferson 
and seeing him agonized under the strict- 
ures, comforted him writh this anecdote : — 

"I have made it a rule to avoid drawing 
up papers to be reviewed by a public body. 
I took my lesson from this incident : — ^When 
I w^as a journeyman printer, one of my 
companions, an apprentice hatter, having 
served out his time, was about to open a 
shop for himself. 

"His first concern was to have a hand- 
some sign-board, w^ith a proper inscription. 
JSe composeA it in these words, — ^ c/bfewr 
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Thompson, hatter, makes and sells hats for 
ready money! A figure of a liat was sub- 
joined. But lie tliouglit lie would submit 
tlie inscription to liis friends for amend- 
ments. 

'' Tbe first to wlioni lie sliow^ed it, thought 
the w^ord 'hatter' not necessary, because it 
wras follow^ed by the words ' makes hats ; ' it 
■was struck out. The next observed that the 
word 'makes' might be omitted, because 
his customers w^ouldn't care w^ho made 
the hats, if they were good ; he struck 
'makes' out. 

"A third said he thought the w^ords 'for 
ready money ' w^ere useless, as it was not the 
custom of the place to sell on credit ; they 
w^ere parted with, and the sign now^ read, — 

'John Thompson sells hats J 

" ' Sells hats ! ' cried his next friend. ' Why, 
nobody expects you to give them aw^ay!' 
* Sells' w^as stricken out, and 'hats' also, 
because there was a hat painted on the 
board ; so, the sign was reduced finally to 
John Thompson, with the figure of a hat." 

In this kind way. Dr. Franklin drew^ Mr. 
Jefferson's attention from the annoying de- 
bate. 
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LESSON IV. 



sJi% father; king, 
■eOt^rt'ier, a member of a prince- 
ly court. 
vT'andg, food ; victtuds. 



dl-e'tat^, to suggest, 
fiat'ter f, praise not weU deserved, 
•etilt'ar^, disdpUme of mind; 
reflnem^ent. 



^■ 



POLITENESS— Continued. 

Even better, tlian an eye quick to detect 
discomforts, is a tlioiig-litful mind, alert 
and able to foresee wrbat mig-lit embarrass 
anotber, and baving tbe ready tact to avert 
tbe unpleasant occurrence. 

A boy-prince of Wiirtembnrg' was trav- 
eling on borseback tbrongb tbe kingdom, 
in company witb several noblemen of tbe 
court. 

Arriving, in tbe bot noon-day, at a little 
village, a sweet young peasant girl offered 
tbe prince, from tbe road-side, a bottle of 
wine, and some fruits for refresbment. Re- 
ceiving tbem from ber band, tbe young 
prince, before partaking bimself, politely 
passed tbe viands to bis companions, w^bo 
quickly made w^ay witb botb tbe fruit and 
tbe wine. 

At once tbe prince foresaw tbe confusion 

wbicb tbe young girl ^v^ould feel in not 

being^ able to furnisb .a fresb supply for 
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iLimself, and gracefully leaning from liis 
saddle, lie kissed tlie brow of the young 
girl, saying, — "The choicest of all refresh- 
ments, I take for myself!" Whereupon, he 
quickly rode on, followed hy his envious 
companions. 

Some wrriter has called politeness, "a deli- 
cate kind of flattery." Such a definition 
may well describe the gallant conduct of 
Sir Walter Raleigh toward the vain Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The queen, out ^v^alking, came to a yvet 
and muddy spot through which she hesi- 
tated to step with her dainty feet. Sir 
Walter, who happened to be near, instantly 
took from his shoulders his costly velvet 
mantle, and spread it upon the muddy 
ground, thus making a carpet over wrhich 
the royal feet stepped perfectly safe and 
dry. 

Of course, such courtly attention was not 
overlooked by the queen, and Sir Walter 
was ever after one of her favorite courtiers. 

Again, nothing could be neater, or more 
becoming the future courtier, than the reply 
of the boy Francis Bacon, to the inquiry 
of Queen Elizabeth concerning Tcl\^ ag^. ''''^ 
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am t^wo years younger than Your Majesty's 
liappy reign," said lie. 

A kind heart, though uncultured, is quick 
to see and to feel wrhat may he agreeahle 
or disagreeable to another ; hut it requires 
the culture of the heart to dictate just 
what to do or say at the right time, and 
tact to knoA^r just ho^^r to do, or say it. 

Natural tact and delicacy were shown by 
the little peasant girl in her charming an- 
swer to the question put to her hy King 
Frederick of Prussia. The king, paying a 
visit to a village school, held up an orange, 
and said, "To what kingdom does this be- 
long, children?" 

"To the vegetable kingdom," replied a 
bright little girl. 

"And this?" continued the king, hold- 
ing up a piece of gold money. 

"To the mineral kingdom," she answered. 

"And to what kingdom, then, do I be- 
long?" the king asked, expecting her to 
say, "To the animal kingdom." 

The little girl, looking up into his kind 
face, sweetly replied, "To the kingdom of 
Heaven, Sire." 

That, too J was a pretty reply which was 
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made by tlie little girl who opened the 
door to let Gen. Washington pass out. In 
answer to his "Thank you, my dear!" she 
said, "I wish, sir, it was to let you in." 

SpeU: 

s&-e'rifie^{flz) em b&r'ras^ a ISrt' dT'a m6nd 

■e6n vgn'ien9^ Sg^o nlz^d vrandg ap pr6n'tl9^ 

Hn gra'ciotis Sn'vi ^lis dftz'zl^d d6r i ca 9 J 

Sn'terta^n' -erlt'i 9l§m mln''eral a mSnd'ment 



Synonyms.— ingwiry— question ; query ; research, 
answer— reply ; response, petty— little ; trifling ; small. 
c<M*r«6»j/.— politeness ; civility ; good breeding, pro- 
cured—got ; obtained ; acquired ; attained, detect— 
discover ; expose ; to find out. reUited—tol6. ; recited ; 
narrated; recounted. 



Questions on the liesson.— What says Emerson about good 
manners ? Can you name sacrifices which you have made for the 
sake of good manners ? Did it give you pleasure, or annoyance, 
to make these sacrifices ? What does Chesterfield mean ? Why 
should one not display his knowledge ? Good talkers like to 
meet what people ? Do good listeners like to meet good talkers ? 
Are there more talkers than listeners in the world ? Does Holmes 
think we ought to report unpleasant things, even if they are 
true ? What is tact ? Can you give examples of tact ? 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 



1. Why are Sir Walter Raleigh, Queen Elizabeth , Francis , Fred' 
eriek, Qen,, Prussia^ Heaven, and Sire written with capital letters ? 

2, Why are the words " To ** on page .36 and the word " Thatih ** 
on page 37, introduclnfir quotations, written with, capital \e\)\>^T^*t 
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LESSON V. 



pS>|§^ant, a countryman who 
lobars. 

dOl^, ashore; a portion, 

hS^'tiien, an irreligiotts per- 
son, 

thrll\^d, affected; pierced. 



-elois'ter, a sedvded place for 
religious study, 

^A^^r'bling, singing in a trUUng 
ma/nner, 

de vO'tion, affection; consecra- 
tion. 



WALTER'S BIRDS. 

Many years ago, tliere lived in Germany 
a poet named Walter of Yogelw^eide, A^lio 
Bang so sweetly tliat tlie great ladies at 
court and tlie poor peasants in tlie field 
loved alike to listen to liim. 

*' Walter sings like a bird," tliey said; 
and tMs was tlie praise lie valued raost ; for, 
of all tilings on eartli, tlie little "birds were 
dearest to Ms lieart. 

He w^as very gentle and very gay, and 
lie w^as noted specially for tliree things : a 
great pity for tlie poor heatlien, a great 
devotion and reverence for right and truth., 
and a great love for flowers and birds. 

When Winter came, and the swallows 
flew away to the South, Walter's heart was 
heavy and dow^ncast. 

"Tlie iLoar-frost thrilled ttie little birds wltb pain. 
And tbey forgot to sing," 

he wrote aadly in one of his poems. 
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When Spring returned, and tlie green 
"Woods rang witli merry chirping, Walter 
was happy as a lark, and would wander 
abroad for days, listening to his feathered 
friends, and matching his o'wn clear notes 
with theirs. 




liie 
hour ul' di3ath was 
at hand, the poet 
even then remem- 
bered his old fa- 
vorites, and begged 
that he m.ight he 

hurled under a linden tree in the cloister 

of "Wurzhurg Minster, where the rohin and. 

the thrush loved to nest. 

And he left his little fortune to the monks 

upon two conditions : that they wo\x.\<\. ttmilK. 
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and speak of iLiin daily, and every day feed 
the birds upon liis grave. 

So for many, many years, in times of 
peace and times of ^var, a dole of bread 
Tvas scattered eacli morning over tlie tomb 
w^bere Walter laj^, and hundreds of little 
birds collected there to feed. 

And the spot grew^ famous, and strangers 
came from all parts of Germany to visit 
the poet's resting-place, and to listen to the 
little songsters that repeated over and over 
again, in their joyous warblings, the name 
of Yogel^weide. 

No one ever thre^w a stone at them, no 
one ever disturbed their glee. 

Even the children ^vould not harm them ; 
but stood by gently, with fingers on their 
lipS; whispering to one another, "They are 
Walter's birds." 

Miss Agnes Repplier. 



Spell : — 










dOl^ 




vfti'a^ 


chirp'ing 


«61 ISct'ed 


m6nk 




de vO'tion 


dls tarb^d' 


s-eAt'ter^d 


thrll\^d 




re ttirn^d' 


fS^tii'er^d 


^A^fir^bllngg 


•elois'ter 


^V 


swaKlO-Vs 


•eon dI'tion§ 


vl§'it 


GSr'ma i 




^A^urz'bu^g Minister 


\rc>'Qe\ ^?v^Id^ 


Htin'ga v^ (Hting'ga ry) 
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LESSON VI. 



re'9ent, UUe; new; fresh, 
thr6ng, a press; crowd. 
hCman bd'lngg, mankind. 



meek, mild of temper ; genUe. 
l&d^dl^, the Scotch for boy, 
9l&n9^, a sudden look of the eye. 



SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 

The w^oman ^vas old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent Tvith. tlie cliill of tlie winter's day ; 

Tlie street was wet with, a recent snow^, 
And the w^oman's feet w^ere aged and slow. 

She stood p,t the crossing, and ^\^aited long. 
Alone, nucared for, amid the throng 

Of human beings w^ho passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

Down in the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of '' school let out," 

Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow^ piled white and deep. 

« 

Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels, or the horses' feet 
Should crowd her down in the slip^et^ ^\it^%\>* 
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and speak of him daily, and every day feed 
the hirds upon his grave. 

So for many, many years, in times of 
peace and times of ^var, a dole of bread 
Tvas scattered each morning over the tomh 
Tvhere Walter lay, and hundreds of little 
hirds collected there to feed. 

And the spot grew^ famous, and strangers 
came from all parts of Germany to visit 
the poet's resting-place, and to listen to the 
little songsters that repeated over and over 
again, in their joyous warhlings, the name 
of Yogelw^eide. 

No one ever thre^w a stone at them, no 
one ever disturbed their glee. 

Even, the children ^\^ould not harm them ; 
but stood by gently, with fingers on their 
lipS; whispering to one another, "They are 
Walter's birds." 

Miss Agnes Repplier. 



Spell :— 










d5l^ 




vfti'a^ 


chirp'ing 


€61 ISct'ed 


m6nk 




de vO'tion 


dls tarb^d' 


seSt'ter^d 


thrll\^d 




re ttirn^d' 


fS^tii'er^d 


^A^Qir'bllng^ 


•elois'ter 


^V 


sw^l'lO-Vs 


■eon dI'tion§ 


vl§'it 


Ger'ma i 




^A^urz'bu^g Minister 


\rc>'Qe\ ^?v^Id^ 


Htin'ga v^ (Hting'ga r^) 
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LESSON VI. 



re'9ent, UUe; new; fresh, 
thr6ng, a press; crowd. 
hu'man bS'Ing§, mcmkind. 



meek, miid of temper ; genUe, 
iad'd% the Scotch for boy, 
91^019^, a sudden look of the eye. 



SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 

Tlie w^oman ^vas old, and ragged, and gray, 
And bent ^with the cliill of tlie winter's day ; 

Tlie street w^as yvet witli a recent snow^, 
And tlie w^oman's feet ^vere aged and slow^. 

Slie stood p,t tlie crossing, and waited long. 
Alone, uncared for, amid tlie tlirong 

Of liuinan beings wlio passed lier by, 
Nor lieeded the glance of lier anxious eye. 

Down in tlie street, with, laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of " school let out," 

Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow^ piled w^hite and deep. 

Past the w^oman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 

Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 

Lest the carriage wheels, or the horses' feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery Btx^^t** 
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At last came one of tlie merry troop^ 
The gayest laddie of all tlie group ; 

He paused beside lier, and ^vliispered Iotv, 
I'll lielp you across if you wisli to go." 



(( TJ 



Her aged liand on liis strong, young arm 
StLe placed, and so, ^;vitliout liurt or liarm, 

He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own w^ere firm and strong. 

Then back to his gay young friends he went, 
His young heart happy and w^ell content. 

''She's somebody's mother, boys, you kno\v. 
For all she's aged, and poor, and slow^; 

And I hope some fellow^ will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

• 

If ever she's poor, and old, and gray. 
When her own dear boy is far away." 

And "somebody's mother" bowed low her 

head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she 

said 

Was : " God be kind to the noble boy, 
Who is somebody's son, and pride, and joy." 
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rSiQ'Qed 



laiiigh'ter 
'whls'per^ 



^wheelg 

prayer 
sllp'per y 



ft»ee'd6m 

bow^ 

h6rs'e§ 



Synonynis.'/MKi/in^— calling ; saluting. Iiappy— con- 

tented; delighted; pleased; satisfied, heeded— min^" 
ed ; noticed ; observed, guided— \e^ ; conducted, timid 
—fearful; afraid; without courage. /t€(weenecl— hur- 
ried; quickened. 



Questions on the I<e8son.— What acts showed this boy to be 
thoughtful in the present, and for the future ? Was he kind ? 
polite ? To whom ? Was it good manners for him to leave his 
companions so abruptly ? What explanation did he make to 
them afterward ? Have you had opportunity to show politeness 
toward the old, the weak, or the helpless? 



^* » 



LESSON VII. 



dts'trt-et, region; cfnmtry, 

pi' lot, one whose office w tosteer 

ships. 
hSlm, a rudder or wheel by which 

the vessel is steered. 



r6§'in, what is left after disHUing 
the oUfrom turpentine, 

trtinip'et, an instrument used to 
caU aloud. 

st&n'9hion, a prop or support. 



THE PILOT. 

Jolin Maynard ^vas well known in the 
lake district as a God-fearing, honest, intel- 
ligent man. He w^as pilot on a steamboat 
from Detroit to Buffalo. One summer after- 
noon — at that time those steameT^ ^^c^V^otcl 
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carried boats — smoke w^as seen ascending 
from below ; and tbe captain called out, 
"Simpson, go below and see wbat tbe mat- 
ter is down tbere." 

Simpson came up w^ith. bis face as pale as 
asbes, and said, ''Captain, tbe sbip is on fire!" 

Tben " Fire ! fire ! fire ! " on sbipboard. 

All bands w^ere called np ; buckets of 
w^ater w^ere dasbed oil tbe fire ; but in vain. 
Tbere w^ere large quantities of rosin and 
tar on board, and it was found useless to 
attempt to save tbe sbip. Tbe passengers 
rusbed for^v\^ard and inquired of tbe pilot, 
" How^ far are w^e from Buffalo ? " 

"Seven miles." 
How long before we can reach tbere ? " 
Tbree-quarters of an bour, at our present 
rate of steam." 

"Is tbere any danger?" 

"Danger! Here, see tbe smoke bursting 
out ! go forw^ard, if you w^ould save your 
lives ! " 

Passengers and crew — raen, w^omen, and 

cbildren — crowded tbe forward part of tbe 

sbip. Jobn Maynard stood at tbe belm. 

Tbe flames burst fortb in a sbeet of fire; 

clouds of smoke arose. 
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The captain cried tlirougli Ms trumpet, 
" Jolin Maynard I " 

"Ay, ay, sir!" 

" Are you at the helm ? " ^ 

" Ay, ay, sir I " 

"HoT?v^ does she head?" 

"South-east hy east, sir." 

"Head her south-east, and run her on 
shore," said the captain. Nearer, nearer, yet 
nearer, she approached the shore. Again 
the captain cried out, "John Maynard!" 

The response came feehly this time, "Ay, 
ay, sir ! " 

"Can you hold on five minutes longer, 
John ? " he said. 

"By God's help, I will!" 

The old man's hair ^was scorched frora 
the scalp ; one hand ^was disabled ; his knee 
upon the stanchion, his teeth set, his other 
hand upon the wheel, he stood firm as a 
rock. He beached the ship ; every man, w^o- 
man, and child was saved, as John Maynard 
dropped, and his spirit took its flight to God. 

John B. Gough. 
Speii:— 

re sp5nsV flT^ls^t disa'bl^d &eftlp 

splr'it in quired' stftn'chion ^y 

p&s'sen (Jerg qu^r'terg sedrcYi^d ^^V teLV> 
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Synonjrms. — inteiiigent — sensible ; iiiiderstaiidiiig. 
dashed—th-vo^wu ; broken ; shattered ; ruined, attetnpt 
—effort ; trial, hurst— to break ; split ; sever ; crack. 
of^procwj/^ed— neared ; drawn, or caroled near. 



Questions on the Lesson.— Where is Detroit ? Buffalo ? On what 
lake was this vessel ? How many lakes in this * * district " ? 
Give their names. Write the name of the pilot. What trait of 
character did he show? 



4»» 



LESSON VIII. 



flri^v^, a wood of dmaU extent. 
drlft'Ing snO^, forced into 
heaps by the wind. 



dis ma^^ fright; terror; fea/t. 
ex tdn^slv^ hamng wide extent; 
large. 



LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 

A fe^v years ago, a party of Tvorkmen liad 
just finislied tlieir day's ^work in one of tlie 
Western States, ^wlien a violent snow^-storm 
came on. Tliey set out for tlieir camp, ^v^liicli 
^was in a large grove, in an extensive prairie, 
nearly twenty miles distant from any otlier 
timber-land. 

Tlie wind blew very bard, and tbe snow 
w^as falling so fast tbat tbey conld scarcely 
see eacb. otber. Wben tboy tbougbt that 
tliey bad nearly reacbed tbeir camp, tbey 
suddenly noticed marks of footsteps in tbe 
B220W. On examining tb.ese witb care, tbey 
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found, to their dismay, that they were 
their own tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on 
the great prairie. 

If they had to pass the night there in 
the cold, drifting snow, the chances were 
that they w^ould all perish before morning. 
While the w^hole party stood shivering with 
cold, at a loss what to do, one of the party 
caught sight of a particular horse they had 
with them, which was known among them 
"by the name of " Old Jack." 

"If any one," he cried, "can show us our 
way oat of this blinding snow, 'Old Jack' 
can do it. I will take off his bridle and let 
him loose, and we w^ill follo^w^ him. He, I 
think, T^U show us the way to our camp." 

The horse was no sooner free than he 
threw up his head and his tail, as if proud 
of the trust that had been placed in him. 
He snuffed the breeze and gave a loud 
snort, A^hich seemed to say, " Come on, boys I 
Follow me. I w^ill show^ you the way home." 

There are many instances on record w^hich 
show that a horse's instinct at times is 
superior to man's reasoning. In thiB eia.^^^ 
" Old Jac^ ^' seems to possess moxe ^noNsfV^^'g,^ 
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Synonjrms. — intelligent — sensible ; iiiiderstaiidiiig'. 
d€isliedr— thrown ; broken ; shattered ; mined, attetnpt 
—effort ; trial, burst— to break ; split ; sever ; crack. 
approachedr—nea,ved ; drawn, or carried near. 



Questions on the Leason.— Where is Detroit ? Buffalo ? On what 
lake was this vessel? How many lakes in this "district"? 
Oive their names. Write the name of the pilot. What trait of 
character did he show? 



4»» 



LESSON VIII. 



flri^v^, a wood of dmaU exterU. 
drifting snO^, forced into 
heaps by the wind. 



61s ma^^ fright; terror; fewr. 
ex tdn^slv^ ha/oing wide extent; 
la/rge. 



LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 

A few years ago, a party of workmen liad 
just finislied tlieir day's w^ork in one of tlie 
"Western States, wlien a violent snow-storm 
came on. Tliey set out for tlieir camp, wliicli 
was in a large grove, in an extensive prairie, 
nearly twenty miles distant from any otlier 
timber-land. 

Tlie ^w^ind ble^v^ very liard, and tlie snow 
TV^as falling so fast tliat they conld scarcely 
see eacli otlier. Wlien they thought that 
they had nearly reached their camp, they 
suddenly noticed marks of footsteps in the 
snow. On examining these with care, they 
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found, to their dismay, that they .were 
their own tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on 
the great prairie. 

If they had to pass the night there in 
the cold, drifting snow, the chances were 
that they w^ould all perish before morning. 
While the whole party stood shivering with 
cold, at a loss w^hat to do, one of the party 
caught sight of a particular horse they had 
with them, w^hich w^as known among them 
hy the name of "Old Jack." 

"If any one," he cried, "can show us our 
way out of this blinding snow^, 'Old Jack' 
can do it. I w^ill take off his bridle and let 
him loose, and we w^ill follo^w^ him. He, I 
think, will show^ us the way to our camp." 

The horse w^as no sooner free than he 
threw^ up his head and his tail, as if proud 
of the trust that had been placed in him. 
He snuffed the breeze and gave a loud 
snort, A^hich seemed to say, " Come on, boys I 
Follow me. I will show^ you the w^ay home." 

There are many instances on record which 
show that a horse's instinct at tiraes is 
superior to man's reasoning. In tlii^ o.^^^^ 
Old Jack ^' aeema to possess moxe ^novAa^^^ 
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Of di- s 

recti on .^ 
tlian tlie 
"Whole party 
Tliere is no doubt 
tliat the liorae'a 
eyes, aided by a 
ready memory, 
lielped tliese men 
out of their diffi- 
culty. For tlie 
torse trotted off in 
a new direction, 
and after tliey liad 
^one a, few miles, 
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tliey saw tlie eheerful blaze of tlieir camp 
fires. All gave a loud shout of dellglit at 
tlie clieering sight. 

They felt grateful to God for their safety. 
They threw their arms around Old Jack's 
neck, and caressed him for what he had 
done. 

"I know that this is a true story," says 
the writer, "for my father was the chief 
of the party on that occasion." 

Spell ;— 

f6ri6V cheer' fgil seemed Old JSVjk's 

grat^'ft^l -earSs^^d' di r^'tion partl-e'aiar 

brl'dl^ t^vSn'ty oe -ea'sion tim' ber 



Synonyms* — grateful — ttLankfal ; pleasing ; agree- 
able. cJi^a/M^— lively ; joyful; jolly, occasion— time ; 
opportunity. jwreicMtor— minute ; individual ; pre- 
cise, suddenly— YLB&ti\y \ unexpectedly. 



A FUiin is a level tract of land whose elevation 
above the sea is less than 1,000 feet. 

Flra4rie is the name given to the undulating plains 
in the Mississippi valley. 

A JPiateau is a level tract of land whose elevation 
above the sea is 1,000 feet or over. 



Q^mmutimikM on tlie liesson.— Where were these men lost ? How 
did the zuen discover they were lost ? Are horses good observers ? 
What other animals readily find their way home ? Name soma 
f^TiiwiAia whose instinct does not serve them, a^a ooxr^c^W'^* 
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LESSON IX. 



stpe^v^d, covered by 9caUering 

aamething over, 
pSb^bl^§, stones rounded by the 

action of waiter, 
s^l^d, frozen over; dosed. 



dis pdns)s^', to distribute, 

af fdet^edy influenced, 

mlt'i g&t^ to lessen; to make 

mild. 
€6m'mer9^ trade; traffic 



THE SEA. 

Tliree-fourtlis of tlie surface of tlie earth, 
are covered by tlie sea. Wliy tlie sea ^was 
made so large ^v^e do not know. Of tMs 
tliere can be no doubt, that tlie w^ork wblctL 
it lias to do is great and important. 

Most of w^bat is now^ dry land was once 
tbe bed of tbe sea. Tbe tops of tbe bigbest 
mountains are in some places strewed witb 
remains of animals w^bicb could bave lived 
now^bere but in salt w^ater. 

Tbe cbalk cliffs of England and of tbe 
greater part of Nortb America are tbe w^ork 
of tbe sea and of its countless inmates. 
Tbe sand on tbe sbore is tbe result of 
labor performed by its w^aves. Tbey grind 
tbe rocks and pebbles into pow^der, and 
tben carry it off to improve tbe soil of 
otber lands. 

Tbe sea, at tbis bour, is full of work- 
shops, wbere millions and millions of little 
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workers are busy, niglit and day, in alter- 
ing tlie eartli's surface, and building up 
islands from tbe ocean's bosom to be the 
dwelling-place of man. 

Tbe beat wbicb tbe sea receives from 
tbe sun it carefully stores away, and in 
due time dispenses for our good. Some of 
tbis beat is distributed by tbe currents of 
tbe sea, w^bile part of it is given to tbe 
w^inds, furnisbing tbem witb tbe warm 
vapors wbicb moderate tbe cold in winter 
and tbe beat in summer, in far distant 
regions. 

It is from tbe sea, moreover, tbat all tbe 
rivers of tbe eartb are supplied. From it 
rises tbe moisture w^bicb forms tbe rain, 
brooks, and running water w^itb wbicb all 
tbe lands in tbe world are refresbed. Tbe 
clouds wbicb crow^n our bills w^itb corn 
and clotbe our valleys w^itb fatness, are 
offerings from tbe sea. 

By sea came many of tbe articles of dress 
you noT^r wear, as w^ell as most of tbe good 
tbings w^bicb gladdened your breakfast table 
tbis morning. Witb a spoon made of silver 
from tbe mines of Mexico, many in New 
York stirred tbeir cup of tea loTOxxgbX. ttorox 
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Cliina, or tlieir coffee from Soutli America 
or Arabia. Tlie sugar ^wliicli sweetened it 
probably came from tbe West Indies. 

Tbe sea is salt. Why is it salt ? Wbence 
comes its salt ? Tbese are questions often 
asked, but tbey are questions to wbicli it 
is not easy to give a perfectly satisfactory 
answ^er. We are able, however, to point out 
some of tbe good tbat results from tlie salt- 
ness of tbe sea. 

Were tbe sea not salt, much, more water 
than at present, would pass off from its 
surface in the form of vapor. This, again, 
would cause many countries to have more 
clouds, less sunshine, and a greater rain- 
fall than they have. 

The rivers would be larger, and the soil 
would soon be soaked with moisture. The 
appearance of these countries would be 
changed, and the well-being of plants and 
animals w^ould be very seriously affected. 
It is good, therefore, that the sea is salt 

Moreover, the salt of the sea helps to 

maintain that continual motion among its 

waters which is of great importance in 

various w^ays. It enables the warm cur- 

rents to carry their heat to other shores. 
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and thus mitigate tlie severities of tlieir 
winter. 

Were the sea not salt, many parts of tlie 
ocean tliat are now wMtened by tlie steam 
and sails of commerce, would be sealed to 
navigation witli tbe seal of tlie Frost King, 
and for many montlis of tlie year rendered 
useless to mankind. 



Spell:— 

s^veet'^n^d 

im pdr'tant 



af t&eVed 
Ea'Qland 
po>v'der 
mllViong 



stirk^d 
I^l'andg 
mdd'er at^ 
•cClr'rents 



pr6b'a h\f 
rS'^iong 
MSx'i -eO 
•con tin'a al 



Synonyms.— reMi/««(v.)— to proceed or to spring from ; 
to ensue. ««*ppli«<l— furnished; provided; yielded. 
satisfa^cHon— content ; pleasure ; compensation, en- 
able-— to supply or furnish, means; to empower. 
con«inu€3t^— constant ; unceasing ; incessant. 



By the Sea is meant the five oceans with their 
indentations. 



Questions on the liesson.— How much of the earth's surface is 
land ? What do pebbles show ? What evidence do we have to 
prove that the summits of mountains were once beds of oceans ? 
What was sand? How has it been formed? How is the heat 
of the sun stored and distributed? How are the clouds and 
rivers furnished with water ? Why is the ocean salt ? Of what 
use Is this saltness ? How does the ocean affect the climate ? 
What is the ^li'ost King"? 
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LESSON X. 
thdrn'j^, trovblesame; vexaHaus, | ^V^^^th, angry ; incensed, 

DISJOINTED FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas, tliey liad been friends in youth. : 
But whispering tongues can poison trutli ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth w^ith one T\re love, 

Doth w^ork like madness in the brain : 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake ^words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart's best brother. 

They parted ne'er to meet again ! 
But never either found another 
To free the hoUo'w heart from paining; 
They stood aloof— the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now floTv^s betw^een ; 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall Tvholly do a^vay, I w^een. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

S. T. COLEBIDOE. 

Questions on the Iiesson.— 1. What phrase means heaven ? What 
word in fifth line means angry ? 

2. Explain "whispering tongues can poison truth," "life is 
thorny," "aloof," "ween," "rent." 

A Write the plurals of these nouns *. youth ; brain ; heart. 
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LESSON XI. 



reflSe'tion, the rays of the moan 
throvm hack from the toater, 

be lat'ed, delayed; made late. 

btir'den, a load, 

en -etim'ber^d, weighed dovm; 
overloaded, 

sub da^d', conquered; eojtened. 



fCLr^na9^, cm enclosed place where 
a hot fre is kept for melting 
ores, 

p\Sr, a wharf or landing place 
for ships, 

brln^ water miased with salt. 

sym'b61, emblem; sign; figure. 



THE BRIDGE. 

I stood on tlie bridge at midniglit 
As tlie clocks ^veve striking tlie lionr, 

And the moon rose o'er the city 
Behind the dark church-tower. 

I saw her bright reflection 
In the T\raters under me, 
Like a golden goblet falling 
And sinking into the sea. 

And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 

The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon. 



Among the long, black rafters. 

The wavering shadows lay, 
And the current that came from the ocean 

Seemed to lift and bear tli^Ta ^:^^^> 
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As sweeping and eddying through them, 

Rose the belated tide, 
And, streaming into the moonlight. 

The seaweed floated w^ide. 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me, 

That flUed my eyes with tears. 

How often, O how often, 

In the days that had gone hy, 

I had stood on that bridge at midnight, 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 

How^ often, O how often, 

I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom, 

O'er the ocean w^ild and w^ide ! 

For my heart w^as hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me, 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow^ of others 
L Throws its shadow over me. 
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Yet wlienever I cross tlie river 
On its bridge with, wooden piers, 

Like tlie odor of "brine from tlie ocean, 
Conies tlie tliouglit of ottier years. 

And I tliink liow many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing bis burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro, — 
The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slo^w; 

And forever and forever. 

As long as the river flows. 
As long as the heart has passions. 

As long as life has w^oes. 

The moon and its broken reflection, 

, And its shadows shall appear 
As a symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here. 

H. W. Longfellow. 
Speil:— 

pro 9Ss^sion Im'a^J^ ap p&s^j/ pSs^siong 

brl^d^ gab^et strlk'Ing QrlS^m^d 

rdst^lS^ -etir'rent ^vav'erlng g&z^d 
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Synonyms.— rose— came in; increased; swelled; as- 
cended, hazy— misty ; vapory; foggy, thoughts — 
memories ; recollections ; feelings, gazed — looked ; 
stared, sorrow— grief ; sadness. o<Jor— smell ; scent. 



Henry W. Zongfellow (1807—1882) is the dearest poet that America 
possesses. His pure, noble, beautiful thoughts make music in 
thousands of hearts. They are lisped by sweet baby-lips at school 
and by the fireside, and manhood and old age find always in 
them something to inspire or comfort. His poetry is as charm- 
ing in rhythm as it is perfect in sentiment. His are just the 
poem.s we select when we are feeling weary, disheartened, or 
embittered ; and they make us again believe that man is noble, 
and humanity good. 

Bead for their tenderness and beauty, —"Tifc« JDay is Ifone," 
**The Bridge," **The Reaper and the Flowers,*' **Haunted Houses," 
** The Viliage Blacksmith," and '* Bvangeliney Bead for their noble 
sentiment,— ''!%« JPs<Um of Life," ^Excelsior," and ** The Building 
of the Ship," Look, too, for the gentle humor in " The Courtship 
of Miles Standish." Longfellow is not a "bard sublime;" he is 
something nearer, dearer, and holier,— he is our poet and our 
ftiend. . 



LESSON XII. 



•e5n'vent, a house occupied by 

monks or nuns, 
dis €6v'er y, finding out. 
voy'a^^, a journey by sea. 



be fr\6nd'ed, to aid ; fojoor ; 

benefit, 
na'tYv^g, people bom in the West 

Indies. 



COLUMBUS DISCOVERS THE WEST INDIA 

ISLANDS. 

More tlian tliree tiundred years ago, tliere 

stood near a small town on tlie coast of 

Spain an ancient convent. It still stands 

tliere, on a lieight above tlie sea, sur- 

rounded hy a forest of pine trees. 
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A Stranger, traveling on foot, witli a 
little boy, one day stopped at tlie gate of 
tlie convent, and asked tlie porter to give 
iLim a little bread and water for bis cbild. 

Poor and friendless tbougb be was, wben 
be stood at tbe convent gate, be after- 
wards became one of tbe most famous of 
men. Tbat stranger was tbe great Cbristo- 
plier Columbus ; and tbe little boy was bis 
son Diego. 

Seven years afterwards, be w^as befriended 
by Isabella, Queen of Spain ; and, on tbe 
3d of August, 1492, Columbus set sail from 
Spain witb tbree small sbips, on tbe great 
voyage wbicb ended in tbe discovery of 
America. 

He w^anted to find out a new way to 
India. He believed tbat tbe world w^as 
round, tbougb few people knew it at tbat 
time. Columbus was not aware tbat tbere 
was sucb a country as America. He tbougbt 
tliat if be sailed on and on, always keeping 
to tbe west, be would at last come to India. 

Look at tbe Map of tbe World, and you 
will see tbat, if tbere bad been no sucb 
country as America, be would bave been 
rigbt. At tbat time, no one in EiUTO^^ "^sn^^ 
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anytliing about America. So Columbus 
sailed into wliat was then an unknown sea. 
Many thouglit tliat lie w^ould never come 
back. On and on lie went with bis sbips, 
not knowing w^bere be w^as going ! 

Clolumbus sailed witb tbree little sbips ; 
and very queer sbips tbey were. Two of 
tbese caravels — for so tbis sort of vessel 
^v^as tben named — w^ere witbout decks, and 
w^ere covered only at tbe t^vo ends, wbere 
tbe sailors sleep. Tbe tbird caravel was 
larger, and bad a deck. It \vas called by a 
Spanisb name meaning ''Holy Mary." 

For a long time tbere \vas no sign of 
land. Tbe men ^vbo w^ere witb bim became 
alarmed, and tried to compel bim to return. 
But be beld bravely on bis course, and would 
not turn back. At last tbe great Atlantic 
Ocean w^as crossed, and tbe sbips came in 
sigbt of one of tbe West India Islands. 

As soon as possible, all tbe small boats 
were manned and armed. Columbus and 
bis men rowed towards tbe island witb 
tbeir colors flying in tbe air, and witb tlie 
band playing warlike music. 

Tbe Indians were astonisbed at w^bat tbey 
saw^ and heard. 
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Columtous landed first "witti his sword iu 
lais liand. He and liis men then knelt and 
kissed the ground. They next erected a 
crucifix and, prostrating themselves hefore 




it, returned thanks to God for bringing 
their voyage to a successful end. 

Oolumhus took possession of the country 
for the crown of Castile and Leon. When 
the brave Columbus saw the land, he called 
it India. 

After filling his ship with txeaa^xTa ^ot 
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from tlie natives, Columbus sailed back to 
Spain. 

Wlien tlie otlier nations of Europe lieard 
of the great discovery of a new world, ttiey 
wished to share in its riches. Many nations, 
therefore, sent out ships and men to try to 
gain possession of part of it. 

The poor natives w^ere not w^ell treated 
by many of the people who took their 
beautiful islands from them. Their new 
masters used them so cruelly, that they 
were soon almost all destroyed. Negroes 
were then brought from Africa to the West 
India Islands, and there forced to w^ork as 
slaves. In this w^ay there were soon negro 
slaves in all the islands. 

After a long time, some of the islands 
came into the possession of England ; but 
the English at that time were no better 
than other nations in regard to slavery. 
There w^ere many in England who were 
engaged in the cruel slave trade. 

In the year 1807, England passed a law 
that in all countries belonging to Britain, 
every slave should be set free. 

The climate of the West India Islands 
is very warm, and most of the plants, trees, 
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and fruits grow tliere Tvliicli are found in 
warm countries. 

Tlie cliief articles exported from tlie West 
Indies are sugar, rum, tobacco, and cotton. 



SpeU:— 

-Co Itim^bus In'dieg 

I§ a bSr la be l\Sv^d' 

-ei^rlst'o pher A^'flust 

siaVer f Tp\6nd' ISs^ 

to bft^/cO A mSr'i ca 



•ery'el If 

na'tlv^g 

f6i*'est 

Britain 



ftr'ti €l^§ 
sur prTg^d' 
rejoi9^' 

queen 



Synonyms.— /anM>««— noted ; remarkable ; eminent. 
surprisedr^to come suddenly ; to take unawares ; to 
strike with, wonder, exista^to be ; to live ; to occur. 
2IM88e8s— to have ; own ; hold ; control, regard— in re- 
spect, or relation to. otortnccZ— frightened ; surprised. 



Christopher Columbus (1436—1506) was bom at Ghenoa, Italy. He 
"was tbe son of a wool-comber; attended school at Pavla; went 
to sea; and, in 1470, settled at Lisbon, where he married, and 
made his living by constructing ihaps and charts for the guidance 
of navigators. This work suggested to him the idea of mapless 
worlds lying westward. He went to sea again in order to fit 
himself for his great enterprise. Then he told his plans to kings, 
princes, and learned assemblies. "Let those who are disposed 
to faint under difQ.culties, remember that eighteen years elapsed 
after Columbus conceived his enterprise before he was enabled 
to carry it into effect; that most of that time was passed in 
almost hoi)eless solicitations, amidst poverty, neglect, and ridi- 
cule ; and that when his i)erseverance was finally crowned with 
success, he was about fifty-six years of age." 

At last. Queen Isabella of Spain helped him to the three 
vessels, and the 120 men, with which he set sail on the 3d of 
August, 1492. On the 12th of October, he discovered the Bahama 
Islands, and soon after, the islands of Cuba and Hayti. Upon 
the last, he left a smiall colony, and returned, to ^^8b\XL Xk) \^ 
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greatly honored. He now found little difficulty in getting seven- 
teen ships and 1500 men to go with him, and his second voy- 
age was very successful. 

Envy and jealousy always follow successful men ; and now, 
these arose with their voices of slander about the great navi- 
gator. Upon his third voyage, he discovered the mouth of the 
Orinoco, and stopping, on his way back, to visit his little colony 
at Hayti, he was wickedly seized by enemies and sent to Spain 
in chains. Queen Isabella was dead ; King Ferdinand was not 
his friend ; and though the people of Spain were very angry at 
the treatment Columbus had received, and he was not long kept 
in chains, still he could get no satisfaction for his injuries. 
But the grand old man was not disheartened, and set out upon 
his fourth voyage. A mutinous crew defeated his purpose, and 
the noblest navigator the world has ever seen returned to die 
poor and neglected ; and, after his death, his hard- won honors 
were for m.any years conferred upon another.* 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject : Discovery of America. 

1. Who discovered America ? When ? 

2. Who helped him with money ? 

3. Did he intend to sail to America? 

4. What did the sailors do? 

5. Why did he call these islands the West Indies ? 

6. Where were slaves obtained ? 

7. Name some articles we get from the West Indies. 

8. Name the islands in this group. Which is the largest? 

9. How many voyages did Columbus make? 
10. Tell of his troubles. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 



1. Why is the first word of every line, on pages 51 and 52, 
written with a capital letter? 

2. How are "I'* and **0'* always written? 

3. How should all names referring to God be written ? 

* Americus Vespuccius (Vespa'shetu). 
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LESSON XIII. 



strew^, scattered. 
&ec5bp^d, dugout. 



parch' ing, burning; searching, 
mart, market. 



SMALL BEGINNINGS. 

A traveler tlirough. a dusty road strewed acorns on 

the lea; 
And one took root and sprouted up, and grew into 

a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, to breathe 

its early vows ; 
And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 

beneath its boughs; 
The dormouse , loved its dangling twigs, the birds 

sweet music bore ; 
It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 

A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and 

fern, 
A passing stranger, scooped a well, where weary 

men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the 

brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that 

toil might drink. 
He passed again, and lo I the well, by summers 

never dried. 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, and 

saved a life beside. 
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A dreamer dropped a random thouglit; 'twas old, 

and yet 'twas new ; 
A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 

true. 
It sbone upon a genial mind, and lo I its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 
The thought was small, its issue great ; a watch-fire 

on the hill. 
It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the 

valley still I 

A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the 

daily mart. 
Let fall a word of hope and love, unstudied, from 

the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown,— a transitory 

breath,— 
it raised a brother from the dust ; it saved a soul 

from death. 
O germ ! O fount ! O word of love ! O thought at 

random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the 

last. 

Charles Mackat. 

Spell : — 

^Sn'ial a^corng wsyry bsycon 

sprout'ed thr6ng^d ra'di smg^ td'mult 

d6r'mous^ trftv^el er m6n'i to r^ dfiag'Hng 



'Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles a hundredfold. 
Is a healthy body, and a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please.** 
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LESSON XIV. 



w^p^n, an I'nMrwnefrUP) fight 

wUh, 
£Lrch''er, one skiUed inthetueof 

Ihe haw and arrow. 
■eon splr'a tor, a plotter for an 

evUpwrpoee, 



brlb^, to Mre for had pwrpoeee. 
b&t'tl^^x, ueed as an offensive 

weapon, 
a vSn^)^, to inflict juet punish- 

ment. 
•66^61 ^tis nesi^, avarice ; de- 

dre for gain. 



COVETOUSNESS. 

Once, a near relative of Bruce's ^vas in- 
duced by large bribes to attempt to put 
liim to death.. This villain, ^vritli bis two 
sons, watched the king one morning till he 
saw him separated from all his men, except 
a little boy who waited on him as a page. 

The father had a sword in his hand ; one 
of the sons had a spear, and the other a 
battle-ax. 

The king, seeing them so well armed 
wlien there were no enemies near, began 
to call to mind hints which had been given 
to liim, that these men intended to mur- 
der liim. 

He liad no weapons excepting his sword ; 
but his page had a bow and arrow. He 
took them both from the little boy, and 
bade him stand at a distance. 

'*If," said the king, "I overcoiae \»\i^^^ 
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traitors, you sliall liave enougli of ^veapons ; 
but if I am slain ^^y them, you may make 
your escape and tell my brotlier to avenge 
my death." 

The hoy ^was very sorry, for he loved his 
master; but he ^vas obliged to do as he Tvras 
bidden. 

In the meantime, the traitors came for- 
^vard upon Bruce, that they might attack 
him at once. The* king called out to them, 
and ordered them to come no nearer upon 
peril of their lives. 

The father ans"wered with flattering vrords, 
pretending great kindness, and continued 
to approach his person. Then the king 
again called to ' them to stand. 

"Traitors," said he, "you have sold my 
life for gold, but you shall die if you come 
one foot nearer to me." With that he bent 
the page's bow, and, as the old conspirator 
continued to advance, he let the arrow fly 
at him. 

Bruce was an excellent archer. He a,imed 
his arrow so well that it hit the father 
in the eye, and passed from that into his 
brain, so that he fell down dead. 

The two sons now rushed on the king. 
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One of them struck a blow at him with 
an ax, but missed his aim and stumbled, 
so that, the king, w^ith his great sword, 
cut him down before he could recover his 
feet. 

The remaining traitor ran on Bruce with 
his spear; but the king, with a sweep of 
his sword, cut the steel head off the vil- 
lain's weapon, and then killed him before 
he had time to draw his sword. 

Then the little page came running up 
very joyful at his master's victory. The 
king wiped his bloody sword, and, looking 
upon the dead bodies, said, "These might 
have been reputed three gallant men, if 
they could have resisted the temptation of 
CO vetousness. " 



iSfpeH;— 




i^ra tlv^ 


steel 


at tSmfet' 


sp^r 


re -ebv'er 


vl-e'to rf 



ar'rO V at tft^k^d' (t) 

traVtop $x'9el lent 

gai'lant vll'l^in 

sdp^a rat ed &n'e m\e^ re §I§t'ed -ebv'et ^Cis nesl^ 



Synonyms.— m«er<l^r—kiU ; assassinate ; slay, induce 
—move ; instigate ; urge ; press, fraitor^betrayer ; 
I)erjurer. viWaiw— scoundrel ; 'knave; rascal, perils 
danger ; hazard ; risk, advance— bring forward ; al- 
lege; assign; promote; raise. 
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LESSON XV. 



btir'rO'^, hole in the ea/rth. 
■com bln^', to join together. 
d&m, a hank or waU to obstruct 

the flow of water, 
trd^ps, companies. 



re tr^t^ a quiet place where one 

Uoes alone. 
Sn ^i neer', one ekUled in eon- 

trvoing. 
breach, broken paH. 



HOW BEAVERS WORK AND LIVE. 

Beavers are now found cliiefly in Canada 
and otlier parts of North. America. The 
name heaver comes from a Tsrord wh.ich. 
means huilder ; and a wonderful little huilder 
he is. But he not only huilds houses; hie 
is a capital w^ood-cutter and a skillful engi- 
neer as well. 

During summer, each heaver lives by 
himself in a hurrow, w^hich he digs out 
near a lake or stream. When w^inter comes, 
he quits this retreat, and unites with his 
fellow^s to huild a winter home. They gen- 
erally combine in troops of from two to 
three hundred ; so that, when the houses 
are all built, they form a little beaver town. 

They begin by choosing a good site for 
their tow^n ; sometimes on the bank of a 
lake or a river, and sometimes on an island. 
They lil^e a river best, because the running 
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stream helps to carry down th.e trees they 

use in building. 




With no tool hut their own sharp teeth, 
they soon cut down a tree. If it stands 
close to the water, the heavers manage very 
cleverly to cut it down so that it shall fall 
into the river. In this way they ca,T\ ^-at. 
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the entire tree floated down tlie streanj. 
But if tlie trees are at some distance, tliey 
have to cut them into several pieces, and 
drag them to the river-side with their teeth. 

After they have got a supply of trees, 
the heavers begin their work of building. 
The first thing they do is to make a dam 
across the river. This stops the current, 
and forms a deep pond at the river-side. 
The dam is made of logs and branches 
firmly fixed into the bed of the stream. 

The spaces between the posts are filled 
up with stones and clay, and the w^hole is 
made as firm as the little animals can make 
it. The trees are dragged with their teeth 
from place to place, as they are wanted ; 
but the stones and clay are carried in an 
odd way between their fore-paws and their 
chins. 

All the time they are at w^ork, the bea- 
vers are constantly moving to and fro, 
trampling down the soft clay with their 
paws, and making all as sraooth as they 
can. And it is a curious thing that they 
do all their work during the night. 

Every care is taken to make the dam 
strong; and when any part of it is broken, 
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the beavers never rest till they have mended 
it. They are ever on the Tvratoh ; and the 
Indians, who know this, try to hring them 
ont of their hiding-places by breaking the 
dam. In this w^ay the poor beavers are 
often caught, as they rush forth to mend 
the breach. 

When the dam is finisned, the beavers 
begin to build their little town. The houses 
are made of the same materials as the dam. 
They are all built on the edge of the pond ; 
and passages run from them into the ground 
in all directions. 

The door of a beaver's house is under the 
water — generally three or four feet below 
the surface. There is no other opening of 
any kind. All the other passages lead to 
holes or caves where the beavers can hide 
themselves from their enemies. 

Each house holds from ten to twenty 
beavers. It has tw^o rooms in it, one above 
the other. The upper one is where the bea- 
vers live. The lower room is used as a place 
to store their food, which * consists chiefly 
of the bark of the silver-birch and poplar 
trees. It is kept under water, safe from 
th^ frost, and brought up as it i^ ^^xit)^^. 
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Like tlie Mrd and the bee, the heaver 
huilds his house just as God has taught 
him. He has not reason to guide him in 
his work. This gift helongs to man alone. 
But the lower animals are horn with the 
power of doing everything necessary to 
make themselves safe and comfortahle. This 
powder is called instinct. 

SpeU:— 

p6p'lap skllVf^il iJ^ strCi-et' sSv'er al 

man'a^^ -elSv'ep ly fln'ish^d drftg^^ 

•eon sists' br^ak'Ing chc5b§'Ing $n'e mV§ 

mSnd'ed tr&mp'llng p&s'sa^J e§ -edm'fortabl^ 



Synonyms.— mancitfifc— direct ; govern ; control ; con- 
duct, skillful — Gl&v&r \ expert; masterly, curiaiis — 
odd ; rai'e ; unusual ; singular. fiaced—fiTJii ; settled ; 
established, ff^uide— to lead ; to show ; to rule. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject: Beayebs. 

1. Where are they found? 

2. What can they do? 

8. When do they work ? 

4. Describe their method of cuttingr down trees. 

5. Where do they make their homes ? 

6. How do they build their dams? 

7. What do they store away for food? 

8. What firuides the beaver in his buildlnfif? 

9. Is the fUr of the beaver useful ? 
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LESSON XVI. 



•er^t'lng, UnteMng the tops of. 
llst^eth, pleases; wishes. 
sprfiy, particles of water scattered 
hf/ the wind. 



tip bOrnV, held up. 
b<5bn, gay; merry. 
sh&ft, an arrow. 
rS'^Jion, country; district. 



BIRDS IN SUMMER. 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each, leafy tree;— 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
liike a green and beautiful palace hall, 
With its airy chambers, light and boon. 
That open to sun, and .stars, and moon ; 
That open unto the bright blue sky. 
And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by! 

They have left their nests in the forest bough; 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and old they wander out. 
And traverse their green world round about; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall. 
How, one to the other, they lovingly call; 
"Come up, come up I" they seem to say, 
" Where the topmost twigs in the breezes play ! 

"Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air 1 " 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
"We come, we come to the branches high!" 
How pleasant the life of the birds must be. 
Living in love in a leafy tree I 
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And away tlirougli the air what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Skimming about on the breezy sea. 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home ! 

What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn. 

To meet the young sun, face to face. 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space I 

# 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 

Wherever it listeth there to flee : 

To go, when a joyful fancy calls. 

Dashing down, 'mong the waterfalls ; 

Then wheeling about, with its mates at play. 

Above and below, and among the spray, 

Hither and thither, with screams as wild 

As the laughing mirth of a rosy child 1 

What a joy it must be, like a living breeze. 
To flutter among the flowering trees; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath, 
The wastes of the blossoming purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold. 
That gladden some fairy region old: 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea. 
On the leafy stems of the forest tree. 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 

Mary Howttt. 
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SpeU ;— 








mi.r'J 


fClrz^ 


bir 16V * 


pftra9^ 


breez'J 


mipth 


bound' ISss 


fi?61'i€ s6m^ 


trftv^ers^ 


p\Sr9^ 


sktm'ming 


bl6s's6m tng 



JSSrp^of n ^^ KM </ the exclamation point in this leseon. 
Explain the use of the quotation ma/rks. 
Select two usee of the comma from this lesson. 
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mtn'a ret, a slender, lofty tur- 
ret on a mosquCy surrounded by 
balconies, from wMeh people are 
eaUed to prayer. 



ki' 6sk^ IhirMsh summer-Tiouse 

supported on pillars. 
md^'ic, enchantment; cha/rm, 
p6n'der, to think ; to muse. 



THE SHANDON BELLS. 

Witli deep aflfection 

And recollection, 
I often tliink of tliose Sliandon "bells, 

Wliose sounds so ^;vild ^vonld, 

In days of cMldliood, 
Fling round my cradle tlieir magic spells. 

On tMs I ponder 

Wliere'er I wander, 
And ttius grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee ; 

Witli thy hells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river ILee. 
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I've lieard bells cliiining 

Full many a clime In, 
Tolling sublime in catliedral shrine, 

While at a glib rate 

Brass tongues ^vould vibrate; 
But all their music spoke naught like thine : 

For memory dTsrelling 

On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry knelling its bold notes free. 

Made the bells of Shandon 

Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee. 

I've heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian's Mole in, 
. Their thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o'er the Tiber, pealing solemnly; — 
O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee I 
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^There's a bell in Moscow, 

While on. tower and kiosk, O I 
In St. Sophia the Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 

Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 

I freely grant them ; 
But there is an anthem more dear to me,— 

'Tis the hells of Shandon, 

That sound so grand on 
The pleasant w^aters of the river Lee. 

Father Mahony or "Prout." 

9ym'bal§ p6n'der tOlX'Ing nQ^^ls).t 

gdr'd^^tis ^v^n'der stib ITm^ vT'brat^ 

&ff&e'tion f6n'der Sn'them h^Vtrf 

T^e^di l^e'tion phSn'tom -ea thS'dral sCim'mit 



Shandon Bells are In St. Anne's Church, built on 
the ruLns of old Shandon Castle. 

St. Sophia is the churcli of St. Sophia In Constan- 
tinople, which was changed by the Mohamme- 
dans into a mosque. 



« 



We Uve in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 

breaths ; 
In feelings, not In figures on a dial.'* 
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LESSON XVIII. 



Im blb^d', absorbed, 
•eai'a mtis, stceet-flag. 
im pftrt', to yield; bestow. 



ha^zel§, shrubs that bear nuts, 

lav^ dip amjd bathe. 

rSv'er en^^ respect and honor. 



THE STRANGER ON THE SILL. 

Between broad fields of w^heat and corn 
Is tlie lowly iLome where I was born : 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all; 
There is the shady door-way still, 
But a stranger's foot has crossed the sill. 

There is the barn; and, as of yore, 
I can smell the hay from the open door. 
And see the busy swallows throng. 
And hear the peewee's mournful song. 
But the stranger comes: O, painful proof! — 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 

There is the orchard, — the very trees 
Where my childhood knew long hours of 

ease. 
And watched the shadowy moments run 
Till my life imbibed more shade than sun; 
The swing from the bough still sweeps the 

air, 
But the stranger's children are swinging 

there. 
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There bubbles the shady spring* below, 
Witli its bulrush, brook where the hazels 
g-rowr; 

'Twas there I found the calamus root, 
And Avatched the minnows poise and shoot, 
And heard the robin lave his wing : 
But the stranger's bucket is at the spring. 

O ye who daily cross tlie sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still; 

And when ye crowd the old barn eaves. 

Then think w^hat countless harvest-sheaves 

Have passed w^ithin that scented door 

To gladden eyes that are no more. 

Deal kindly w^itli those orchard-trees ; 
And, Avhen your children crowd your knees, 
Their sweetest fruit they shall impart, 
As if old memories stirred their heart : 
To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 

Thomas Buchanan Read. 

Let pupUs explain this tender story in tJmr own language. 
Let pupils change the first two stanzas to prose. 
Explain the different uses of the dash, the colon, and the semi-colon 
in this lesson. 
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LESSON XIX. 



Qu^di bl^, laud enough to be 

hea/rd. 
a mld'-ship, TuUfioay betioeen 

stem and stem. 
a bysV> ^ great deep. 



bCif ' fet ing, to strike toUh hand 
or fist. 

tat tc5t>^d', indelible fi^gvres made 
in the flesh by pricking in dye- 
stuffs. 



THE WRECK. 

It 'was broad day, — eiglit or nine o'clock; 
tlie storm raging ; and some one knocking 
and calling at my door. "What is tlie mat- 
ter?" I cried. "A ^\^reck ! Close by!" I 
sprang out of my bed, and asked "wliat 
wreck. "A scbooner, from Spain or Portu- 
gal, laden Avitli fruit and Avine. Make liaste, 
sir, if you ^v^ant to see lier ! " 

The excited voice w^ent clamoring along 
the staircase ; and I Tv^rapped myself in my 
clothes as quickly as I could, and ran into 
the street. Numbers of people were there 
before me, all running in one direction, to 
the beach. I ran the same 'way, outstrip- 
ping a good many, and soon came facing 
the \vild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled 
a little, though not more sensibly than if 
the cannonading I had dreamed of had 
been diminished by the silencing of half a 
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dozen guns out of hundreds. But the sea, 
having upon it the additional agitation of 
the whole night, was infinitely more ter- 
rific than w^hen I had seen it last. Every 
appearance it had then presented hore the 
expression of heing swelled ; and the height 
to which the breakers rose, and looking 
over one another, hore one another down, 
and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was 
most appalling. 

Then, O great Heaven, I saw it close in 
upon us. 

One mast 'was broken short off, six or 
eight feet from the deck, and lay over the 
side, entangled in a maze of sail and rig- 
ging ; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled 
and beat, — ^\rhich she did ^^ithout a mo- 
ment's pause, and ^\rith a violence quite 
inconceivable,— beat the side as if it Avould 
stave it in. 

There was a bell on board ; and as the 
ship rolled and dashed, like a desperate 
creature driven mad, now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on 
her beam-ends toward the shore, now noth- 
ing but her keel, as she sprung wildly over 
and turned toward the sea, tlie \>e\\ t^\i^\ 
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and its sound, tlie knell of tliose unhappy 
men, was borne toward us on the wind. 

Again we lost her, and again she rose. 
Two men were gone. The agony on shore 
increased. Men groaned, and clasped their 
hands ; ^women shrieked, and turned away 
their faces. Some ran wildly up and down 
along the beach, crying for help where no 
help could be. I found myself one of these, 
frantically imploring a knot of sailors whom 
I knew^, not to let those two lost creatures 
perish before our eyes. 

They w^ere making out to me in an agi- 
tated way— I don't" know how, for the little 
that I could hear I was scarcely composed 
enough to understand — that the life-boat 
had been bravely manned an hour ago, 
and could do nothing ; and that as no man 
would be so desperate as to attempt to wade 
off w^ith a rope, and establish a communi- 
cation with the shore, there was nothing 
left to try; when I noticed that some new 
sensation moved the people on the beach, 
and saw them part, and Ham came break- 
ing through them to the front. 

He watched the sea, standing alone, with 
the silence of suspendexl breath behind Tiim, 
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and tlie storm before, until there was a 
great retiring Avave, wlieii, w^ith a back- 
w^ard glance at those who held the rope 
which wras made fast round his body, he 
dashed in after it, and in a moment \\^as 
buffeting with the water ; rising with the 
liills, falling w^ith the valleys, lost beneath 
the foam ; then drawn again to land. Tliey 
liauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I sa^v blood on his face, 
from ^where I stood ; but he took no thouglit 
of that. lie seemed hurriedly to give them 
some directions for leaving him more free, — 
or so I judged from the motion of his 
arm, — and was gone as before. 

And now he made for the Avreck, rising 
with the liills, falling ^w^ith the valleys, lost 
beneath the rugged foam borne in toward 
the shore, borne on toward the ship, striv- 
ing hard and valiantly. The distance ^\^as 
nothing, but the power of the sea and wind 
made the strife deadly. 

At length he neared the wreck. He was 
so near, that w^ith one more of his vigorous 
strokes he would be clinging to it, — when 
a high, green, vast hillside of water, mov- 
ing on shore- ward, from beyond th^e ^M^^\v^ 
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seemed, to leap up into it witli the mighty 
hound, and the ship was gone. 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the 
sea, as if a mere cask had heen hroken, in 
running to the spot Av^here they were haul- 
ing in. Consternation ^\^as in every face. 
They drew him to my very feet — insensi- 
hie — dead. lie was carried to the nearest 
house ; and, no one preventing me now, I 
remained near him, hus3^, ^while every means 
of restoration AV^as tried ; hut he had heen 
heaten to death hy the great ^\^ave, and his 
generous heart Avas stilled forever. 

CuABLES Dickens, i/t ^^ David Copperfield" 
Spell :— 

■el&m'or Ing vlg'or ^Cis mani^^d 

■e&n'non ad^' v&l' iant If r6s to ra^tion 

fran'ti-e al \f In'-eon 9e\v'a bl^ out strlp'ping 



Synonyms.— ff^jpaWinf/— to appall ; dismay ; terrify ; 
daunt ; frigliten. conspicuous — distinguished ; emi- 
nent ; prominent ; famous ; illustrious ; celebrated. 
ditninish — lessen ; decrease ; abate ; reduce ; impair ; 
liquidate, infcnwinaft/e— boundless ; endless; hmit- 
less ; illimitable ; infinite ; unbounded ; unlimited. 
in«€i«/«*6^e— torpid ; dull ; lifeless ; senseless ; impercej)- 
tible; unsusceptible; unfeeling; hard; callous; in- 
different. 
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LESSON XX. 



s&'C'ri f 19^, anything offered to a 
divinity. 



•ere at^', to bring into being. 
w<5^y to court. 



MATIN HYMN. 
I cannot ope mine eyes 
But Thou art ready tlier(3 to catch 
My morning soul and sacrifice, 
Then ^ve must needs for that day make a 
match. 

My God, what is a heart ? 
Silver, or gold, or precious stone, 

Or star, or rainbow, or a part 
Of all these things, or all of them in one? 

My God, w^hat is a heart ? 
That Thou shouldst it so eye and w^oo, 

Pouring upon it all Thy art, 
As if that Thou liadst nothing else to do ? 

Indeed, man's whole estate 
Amounts, and richly, to serve Thee ; 

lie did not Heaven and heart create. 
Yet studies them, not Ilim by ^v\^hom they be. 

Teach me Thy love to know ; 
That this new light, w^hich now I see. 

May both the work and Workman show ; 
Then, by a sunbeam, I will climb to Thee. 

George Herbert. 
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LESSON XXI. 



IQzftr, emperor of Russia. \ ro\^'h\\ a Hussian coin made in 



jeered, sneered, scoffed at. 
bSr^^, a roomy boat for carry- 

ing passengers and goods. 
sSn'a tor, a member of the Czar^s 



silver or gold. 
Vdrg^, a rioer of Russia. 
thl^k'et, thick growth of trees 

and bushes. . 



council. I 61^* i\^, a person banished from his 

spClrn^d, treated v>ith scorn, \ country. 

THE HEROIC G-IRL. 

A captain in tlie Russian army, -who liad 
been sent as an exile for life to a small 
village in the noi'tli of Siberia, had a dangli- 
ter named Cathei^ine. She sa'w how un- 
happy her father and mother were, and she 
resolved to g'o to St. Petersburg herself, and 
ask the Czar to j^ardon her father. 

Wlien she told her father her plan, he 
only laughed at her ; and her mother said 
that she ought to mind lier work instead 
of talking nonsense. 

"Here, my dear," said she; "dust the 
table for dinner, and then you may .set off 
for St. Petersburg at your ease." 

But neither ]ier father's laughter nor her 
mother's sneers turned Catherine from her 

purpose ; and after \vaiting patiently for 
three years, she, at length, got her father 
to agree to let her go. 
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It was a terrible journey for a girl of 
eigliteen to undertake alone. She had to 
travel on foot for hundreds of miles, through 
vast forests and across dreary snow-covered 
plains. She had no clothes with her except 




the faded ones which she wore ; all that 
she had in her pocket was a single silver 
rouhle ; hut she had a hrave heart, and 
unbounded trust in (Jod. 

She was often driven from the doors of 
the rich as a beggar and a cheat. She was 
Bpumed by matrons who should ha've l^uo'^NTi. 
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better, jeered at by thoughtless boys, and 
even attacked by dogs. 

. Before her journey w^as half done, ^winter 
overtook her, and greatly increased her 
hardships ; but some carriers A\^ith ^whom 
she fell in were very kind to her. When 
her cheek A\ras frost-bitten, they rubbed it 
Tv^itli sno\\r ; Avlien no sheep-skin could be 
got for her, they gave her theirs by turns, 
and took every possible care of her. 

Ilel* next mishap A\^as to be tumbled out 
of a barge on the river Volga. This did so 
much harm to her health, that, before con- 
tinuing her journey, she had to spend some 
months in a nunnery, ^\rhere the nuns Avere 
very kind to her. 

At last, after a journey of eighteen 
months, she reached St. Petersburg. She 
stood day after day for a fortnight on the 
steps of the senate-house, holding out a 
petition to the senators ; but ^v^ithout suc- 
cess. After jnany failures, she Tvas fortu- 
nate enough to And friends who Avere able 
to take her to the Czar; and he ^vv^as very 
kind to her, and promised that her father's 
trial should be at once revised. 

The result was, that the Czar pardoned 
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her father, and allowed him to return with 
his wife from Siberia. 

When the Czar, touched with her noble 
hearing", asked Catherine if she had any- 
thing* to ask for herself, she replied that 
she would be quite satisfied if he w^ould 
also pardon tAvo poor old gentlemen, Avho 
had been kind to her in her exile. Uer 
request was at once granted. 

Very touching A\^as the meeting between 
the heroic daughter and her parents whom 
she had delivered. When she came into 
their presence, they at once fell on their 
knees, to thank her; but she exclaimed, 
"It is God that we have to thank for your 
Avonderful deliverance ! " 

But Catherine's health had been com- 
pletely broken by her great exertions. She 
had bought her parents' freedom with her 
own life. 

One morning, a few^ months afterguards, 
Avhen the nuns with A\^hom she lived w^ent 
into her room, they found lier with her 
hands clasped, quietly sleeping her last long 
sleep. 



« 



Honor thy father and thy mother." 
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SpeU :— 

-eath'er In^ 
re §61v^d' 
•eSr^ri er§ 
Rils'sian 



he rO'i-e 
p6s'si bl^ 
■e&p't^ln 



pr6§'en9^ 
e^ er'tion§ 

dat^^lf^'ter 



pCir'p6s^ 
viria^^ 



Synonynm. — terrible— fearf 111 ; frightful; horrible. 
furious — tievco; violent; angry; raging, heroic — 
brave ; daring ; ])old ; fearless, possible— li]vely ; prac- 
ticable. /V'eefZojM— liberty ; independence ; frankness. 



Persons found guilty of" crimes against society and luisde- 
meanors in office, are often banished from Russia to the cold 
and barren regions of Siberia. 



QfUestions on tlie Leissoii.— Where is Russia? Where is Siberia? 
Why was the girl's father sent to Siberia ? What did the girl 
wish to do ? How much money did she have ? What suffer- 
ings did she endure V Did she get her father's pardon ? Was 
she heroic ? Why ? 
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hilts, sipord-handles. 

mint, the place lohere money is 
coined. 

■eCir'rent, in common vm ; cir- 
culating, 

bvlX'ion, uncoined gold or siloer 
in the wxjm. 



pOr'tion, sha/re ; a wife's for- 
tune. 

■eom nn6d'l t'le^^ goods; wares; 
merchandise. 

tSnk'ard, a drinking vessel with 
a cover, 

trS^g'ur 5^, a store for toeaUh. 



THE PINE-TREE SHILLING. 

In the earlier clays of Massacliusetts, tlie 
current coinage consisted of g-olcl and sil- 
ver money of England, Portugal, and Spain. 
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But as these coins were scarce, tlie people 
Avere often forced to barter tlieir goods 
Instead of selling tliem. 

For instance, if a man wranted to buy a 
coat, lie perhaps exclianged a bear-skin foi* 
it. If lie ^v^islied for a barrel of sugar, lie 
miglit purchase it with a pile of pine-boards. 
Musket bullets were, used instead of pence 
and halfpence. The Indians had a sort of 
money called A\^ampum, Tvhicli ^\^as inade 
of clam-shells; and these shells were, like- 
wise taken in payment of debts by the 
English settlers. 

Bank-bills had never been heard of. There 
was not money enough of any kind, in 
many parts of the country, to pay the sala- 
ries of the ministers, so that they some- 
times had to take barrels of fish, bushels 
of corn, or quantities of Avood, instead of 
silver or gold. 

As the people became more numerous and 
trade increased, the ^want of current money 
\\^as still more felt. To supplj^ the demand, 
the general court passed a laAV for estab- 
lishing a coinage of shillings, sixpences, and 
threepences. Captain John Hull was ap- 
pointed to manufacture this m.oney, aw^^^*^ 
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to have about one sMUing out of every 
twenty to pay Mm. for tlie trouble of 
making tbem. 

Hereupon all tbe old silver in the colony 
was banded over to Captain Jobn Hull. 
Tbe battered silver cans and tankards, I 
suppose, and silver buckles, and broken 
spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out coats, 
and silver liilts of swords tbat bad fig-ured 
at courts — all sucb curious old articles w^ere 
doubtless tbrown into tbe melting-pot to- 
getber. But by far tbe greater part of tbe 
silver consisted of bullion from tbe mines 
of Soutli America wbicb tbe Englisb liad 
taken from tbe Spaniards and brougbt to 
tbe state. 

All tbis old and new silver being melted 
down and coined, tbe result was an im- 
mense amount of splendid sbillings, six- 
pences, and tbreepences. Eacb bad tbe date 
1652 on tbe one side, and tbe figure of a 
pine-tree on tbe otber. Hence tbey were 
called pine-tree sbillings. And for every 
twenty sbillings tbat be coined, you w^ill 
remember. Captain Jobn Hull was entitled 
to put one sbilling into l\i^ own pocket. 
The 222 ag-ist rates soon \3egaT\. \>o %\3l^^^^\, 
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that tlie mint-master was liaving the best 
of the bargain. They offered him a large 
sum of money if he would give up that 
twentieth shilling which he was continually 
dropping into his own pocket. But Captain 
Hull declared himself perfectly satisfied with 
the shilling. 

And Tsrell he might be ; for so diligently 
did he labor that in a fo-w years his pockets, 
his money-bags, and his strong-box were 
overflowing with pine-tree shillings. 

AVhen the mint-master had grow^n rich, 
a young man, Samuel Sewell by name, sought 
to ^vNToo his only daughter. Ilis daughter — 
w^hose name I do not know, but Ave sliall 
call her Betsey — ^vas a fine, hearty damsel, 
hut by no means so slender as some young 
ladies of our day. 

With this round, rosy Miss Betsey did 
Samuel Sewell fall in love. As he A\^as a 
young man of good character, industrious 
in his business, and a member of the church, 
the mint-master very readily gave his con- 
sent. "Yes, you may take her," said he, in 
his rough w^ay ; " and you'll find her a heavy 
burden enough ! " 

On his wedding day, we inay ^\5l^^o^^^ 
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tliat lionest John Hull dressed himself in 
a plum-colored coat, all the buttons of 
Tvrh.ich ^were made of pine-tree shillings. 
The buttons of his w^aistcoat 'were sixpences ; 
and the knees of his small clothes Tvere 
buttoned Avitli silver threepences. 

Thus attired, he sat ^with great dignity 
in grandfather's chair ; and, being a portly 
old gentleman, he completely filled it from 

« 

elbow to elboAV. On the opposite side of the 
room, between her bridesmaids, sat Miss 
Betsey. She Avas blushing w^ith all her 
might, and looked like a full-blow^n peony, 
or a great red apple. 

There, too, w^as the bridegroom, dressed 
in a fine purple coat and gold-lace w^aist- 
coat, A\rith as much other finery as the 
strict laAvs and customs of the state w^ould 
allow him to put on. His hair was cropped 
close to his head, because the governor had 
forbidden any man to w^ear it below^ the 
ears. But Samuel ^Nras a very handsome 
yoimg man ; and so thought the brides- 
maids and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mint-master also w^as pleased with 
Ills new son-in-law, eBpeciSbWy as he had 
sought Miss Betsey out oi p^ixe \o^^, ^tA. 
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had said no thing at all about her portion. 
So ^AThen the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull w^hispered a word to two of 
his men-servants, w^ho immediately went 
out, and soon returned, bringing with them 
a large pair of scales. They were such a 
pair as wholesale merchants use for weigh- 
ing bulky commodities, and quite a bulky 
commodity was now to be weighed in them. 
*' Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, 
"get into one of these scales.^^ Miss Bet- 
sey — or Mrs. Sew^ell, as ^^^e must now^ call 
her— did as she w^as bid, like a dutiful child, 
without any question of the why and where- 
fore. But what her father could mean, un- 
less to make her husband pay for her by 
the pound, in ^vsrhich case she would have 
been a dear bargain, she had not the least 
idea. 

"And now," said honest John Hull to 
the servants, ''■' bring that box hither. " The 
box to which the mint-master pointed Jwas 
a huge, square, iron-bound, oaken chest-; 
it was big enough, my children, for four 
of you to play hide-and-seek in. The ser- 
vants tugged -with might anfli Tc\?vivTi, ^5>oc\» 
could not lift its enorrQO\xa ^e^^^^-) ^^^ixx^ 
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were finally obliged to drag it across tlie 
floor. 

Captain Hull tlien took a key from liis 
girdle, unlocked the cliest, and lifted its 
ponderous lid. Beliold ! it was full to tlie 
brim of briglit pine-tree shillings, fresh 
from the mint ; and Samuel Sewell began 
to think that his father-in-law had got 
possession of all the money in the treasury. 
But it -was only the mint-master's honest 
share of what he had coined. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's com- 
mand, heaped double handfuls of shillings 
into one side of the scales, while Betsey 
remained in the other. Jingle, jingle w^ent 
the shillings as handful after handful was 
thro^wn in, till, plump and ponderous as she 
w^as, they fairly weighed the young lady 
from the floor. 

'* There, son Sewell I " cried the honest 
mint-master, resuming his seat in grand- 
father's chair; "take these shillings for my 
daughter's portion. Treat her kindly and 
thank Heaven for her. It is not every wife 
that is worth her weight in silver!" 

Nathaniel Hawthobnk. 
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Spell : — 

o bll^^' Sp&n'iardg qu^n'tl if m&n'a f&«t'ar^ 

bar'g^in g&r^e mo nj h&nd'fVl§ in dCis'tri ^Cis 

b&r'rel§ m&^'is trat^ es pS'cial ly e ndr^m^Cis 

s-^^J^dg three'pen 9e§ bug'i nes)^ sdnMn-l^^A/- 

pS'o nf (thrlp'en s6z) (blz'i nes) ^A/'^m'pum 



Synonyms.— «atory— pay ; wages ; hire ; stipend ; 
allowance, offired— dressed ; adorned ; arrayed, pon- 
€lerou»— weighty ; lieavy. riMfi/w/— duteous ; obedient ; 
reverent ; respectful ; submissive. rfi/i(/enW|^— indus- 
triously ; attentively ; actively ; carefully, estab- 
lish — to settle ; to confirm ; to fix. barter— tr*dde ; ex- 
change ; interchange ; traffic ; dealing. 



Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804—1864), novelist, was born in Salem, 
Mass., educated with liongfellow and Franklin Pierce at Bowdoin 
College, lived for a year on a community-farm, and after having 
filled an ofla.ce in the Salem custom-house, he went to reside at 
Lienox, near the lake called Stockbridge Bowl. In 1853, when 
Franklin Pierce became President of the United States, Haw- 
thorne received the lucrative appointment of consul at Liver- 
pool. Hawthorne first wrote sketches, and short historical stories ; 
these are full of grace and beauty, enlivened by a delicate humor. 
But it was by his novels, or romances, that he became w^idely 
knowTi and admired. No one has used the language with more 
I)ower and delicacy ; his romances hold us spell-bound while we 
read, and haunt the memory like ghost stories forever after. 
His short stories are found under the titles of " Twice-told Tales,*' 
and *' Mosses from an (Hd Manse,'' His romances are " The Scarlet 
Letter," ** House of the Seven Gables," <* Marble Fawn," and ** Our 
Old Home," 

When a man is wrong, and won't admit it, lie 
always gets angry. Haliburton. 

A miser grows rich, by seeming poor; an extrava- 
gant man grows poor by seeming ricli. ^Hamtos^. 



23^*V^\^ 
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LESSON XXIII. 



Qd.st, a midden and nioient hkut 
of wind. 

re pTn'lng, campkUning ; mur- 
muring. 



•ellng, to hold faM by winding 

round, 
fSit\ a fixed law by which the order 

of things is determined. 



THE RAINY DAY. 

Tlie day is cold, and dark, aild dreary ; 

It rains, and the ^Nrind is never ^weary ; 
Tlie vine still clings to tlie mouldering ^vall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the w^ind is never ^weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering 

r 

Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast. 
And the days are dark and dreary. 



Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must he dark arid, dreary. 
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stat^'iy, grand; mc^esHc. 
-erSiQ^, steep, rugged rocks. 

phyed by a king and queen to 
compose poems am,7maUy, in 
honor of tfiemsehes, or of the 
events of their reign. 



ha'ven, a harbor or port for 

ships, 
im p&s'sion^d, shovoing strong 

feeUng or passion, 
v&n'lsh^, passed from view; 

lost sight of as by dea^ or 

absence. 



BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 
And I Tvould tbat my tongue could utter 

Tlie tbougbts that arise in me. 

O Tv^ell for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts Av^ith his sister at play! 

O w^ell for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still I 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea I 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead. 

Will never come back to me. 
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Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate of En^rland, was born in 
1810. He begran his career as a poet, about the time Queen Vic- 
toria commenced her reign ; and both are living and reigning 
still— the one over a powerful empire, the other in the realm 
of song— each honoring, and being honored by the other. Xiord 
Tennyson is a true poet. His diction is noted for its elegance 
and finish. His poems are always beautiful in language, noble 
in thought, and, sometimes, grand and impassioned in senti- 
ment. To the first style, belong **The May Queen," ** Liliun,** and 
many of his shorter poems. To the latter style, belong ** Zoehaley 
Mall," and <*Maudr' while in the beautiful ** Idyls of the miny," 
simplicity and grandeur are combined. Among the most spirited 
poems in the English language, is **The Charye of the JUyht Briyade." 



Questions on the Poems.— What pictures do these poems, **Jhe 
Rainy Day " and ** Break, Break, Break," bring to your mind ? 
"Where do you imagine the poets to be ? Upon what scenes are 
their eyes gazing ? Upon what scenes are their thoughts gazing ? 
Were they gay and happy, or sad and pensive ? Of what days 
and people may they be thinking? Were the poets young, or 
old, when they wrote these poems ? Which lines help you to 
answer this question ? Which is the sadder poem ? Which poem 
closes with a more cheerful thought ? What is it ? 
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squ^r^, an instrument of two 
pieces joined at right angles, 

char'96i^l, coal made hy cha/r- 
ring wood under cover. 

•eon tSmpt', scorn ; neglect. 



ch\6f, Tiead; principal; leader, 
m^s'ter f, something difflcuU to 

understand. 
Avar'rior (>v6r'yur), a man 

engaged in wa/r. 



THE ART OF WRITING-. 

Here is a story told by Mr. Williams, 
who was building a clmrcli for tlae South 
Sen Islanders. 
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"As I liad gone to w^ork one morning 
^vitliout my square, I took np a cMp, and 
\^itli a piece of cliarcoal wrote upon it a 
request tliat Mrs. Williams would send me 
tlie square. I called a cliief, wlio w^as look- 
ing after a. portion of tlie work, and said 
to iLim, ' Friend, take tliis ; go to our house, 
and give it to Mrs. Williams." 

''He w^as a strange-looking man. He liad 
"been a great soldier; and, in one of the 
many battles lie had fought, he had. lost 
an eye. Giving me a look of wonder with 
the other, he said, ' Take that ! She Tvill * 
call me foolish, and scold me, if I carry a 
chip to her.' 

" ' No,' I replied, ' she will not. Take it 
and go at once; I am in a hurry.' 

" Seeing that I was in earnest, he took 
it, and asked, ' What must I say ? ' 

"I replied, 'You have nothing to say; 
the chip will say all I wish.' 

"With a look of surprise and contempt, 
he held up the piece of wood, and said, 
* How can this speak ? Has this a mouth ? ' 

"I desired him to take it at once, and 
not spend so much time in talking 2^q>^\. 
it. On reaching' the house, h.e ga-ve^ ^?cl^ 
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cliip to Mrs. Williams ; ^vlio read it, tlirew 
it away, and went to tlie tool-oliest. The 
cliief, wishing to see the result of all thisj 
follow^ed her closely. On receiving the 
square from her, he said, 'Stay, daughter; 
how do you know that this is what Mr. 
Williams wants ? ' 

"'Why,' she replied, 'did you not bring 
me a chip just now?' 

"'Yes,' said the astonished soldier; 'but 
I did not hear it say anything.' 

"'If you did not, I did,' was the reply, 
*for it made known to me what he wanted.' 

"Upon this, the chief rushed out of the 
house ; and catching up the piece of w^ood, 
he ran through the settlement with the 
chip in one hand and the square in the 
other. 

" Holding them up as high as his arms 
could reach, he shouted as he went, 'See! 
How wise are these English people I They 
can make chips talk I ' 

" On giving me the square, he wished to 
know how it was possible thus to talk with 
persons at a distance. I explained the mat- 
ter to him as well as I could ; but it w^as 
so great sb mystery, that he actually tied a 
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string to tlie chip, hung it round his neck, 
and ^v^ore it for some time 1 

"For many days after, we often saw him 
surrounded by a crowd, who listened with 
the greatest interest while he told them the 
wonders which the chip had performed." 



Speil :— 
pOr'tion 

re pll^' 

Synonyms.- 

licr— surprise 
— discretion ; 
desire ; beg ; 



sur prl§^' 
de glr^d' 
s61'dier 
&-et'a al \^ 



Avl§'d6m 
dls'tan9^ 
•e&tch'Ing 
t6V 16w^d 



m J^s'ter ^ 
per f6rm^' 
ex pia^n^d' 
fought (fa>A^t) 



-/oolwA^simple ; unwise ; absurd, won- 
; marvel ; astonlsbment ; awe. tvisdoni 
skill; knowledge; prudence, request- 
ask. ; solicit. 



1. 
8peU the plural of these nouns. 

+ s. 



square 


battle 


STA^ord 


button 


brigade 


Avonder 


floor 


settlement 


question 


thought 


shilling 


custom 


-warrior 


language 


merchant 


minister 


building 


Spaniard 


husband 


bushel 




Change y 


2. 

to if and add es. 




finery 


country 


treasury 


sympathy 


quantity 


salary 


commodity 


policy 


supply 


ally 


inquiry 


twenty 


sentry 


reply 


flattery 


courtesy 
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e5Ko nie§, setUements made in 
foreign countries, 

9Snt'Ci rie§, periods of a hun- 
dred yea/t», 

tr6p'i-e al, heing within the 
tropics, 

&q'ue dCi-et, a channel for con- 
veying water. 



■pl-et dr 6sqttV> ftt^ to form a 

pleasing picttire. 
seCilp'tor, one who cuts or carves 

irMiges in stone or wood. 
Ci ni vSiysi ty, a school in which 
are taught aU branches of learn- 
ing. 
st&t^Ci^, an image. 



ITALY. 

Italy is a very interesting country. Its 
history for many centuries was tlie laistory 
of tlie world. More tlian 1800 years ago, it 
w^as the center of civilization. Several of 
the most celebrated nations of antiquity 
fell under its power. 

No nation, except England, ever estab- 
lished so many colonies. As colonies of the 
Roman empire, France, Spain, and England 
rose from a state of barbarism. Wherever 
the Roman armies w^ent, they left their 
mark. They constructed splendid roads, 
built fine tow^ns, erected great walls or for- 
tifications, and did much to improve the 
manners and customs of the people among 
whom they settled. 

England, indeed, owes much to these colo- 
. nists. London, Bath, and most of the towns 
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tliat end in ''^er^" as Manchester, Lancaster, 
Exeter, ^v^ere Roman colonies, and many of 
tlie great roads in England were originally 
constructed by the Romans. 

Italy itself is a long peninsula in the 
south of Europe, stretching in a south-east- 
erly direction between the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas. 

Its physical features are very simple. A 
long range of mountains, called the Apen- 
nines, runs down its entire length, some- 
times approaching the Mediterranean and 
at others inclining towards the Adriatic. 
On each side of these mountains, are beau- 
tiful fertile plains, intersected by short, and 
in some parts, rapid rivers. 

One of these plains, the Plain of Lom- 
bardy, is enclosed on three sides by very 
high mountains. It is watered by numer- 
ous rivers, and has on its northern side, 
some of the most beautiful and picturesque 
lakes to be found in the world. It is so 
fertile, that many of the plants and fruits 
of warmer countries gro^v there to per- 
fection. 

The climate of Italy is dry and warm, 
with bright blue skies during the greater 
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part of tlie year. Some^ parts, liowever, are 
very unliealtliy, especially in tlie districts 
around Rome. Here, there are great areas 
of ill-drained land and marsli, ^vliicli are 
scarcely liabitable during six montlis of 
tlie year. 

A fever, called the Malaria, is prevalent 
in Central Italy, and on the west coast. 
Whole districts that once supported a large 
population are now not habitable. 

Wild^ animals are not numerous. They 
are the wild boar, the chamois, wild goat, 
and porcupine. 

Fruits and vegetables are gro^wn in abun- 
dance, and are excellent in quality. The 
chief are the olive, lemon, orange, maize, 
vine, citron, and rice. The mulberry tree 
is cultivated to a large extent — ^the leaves 
forming the chief food of the silk-worm. 
Italy, indeed, produces more silk than any 
other European country. 

The minerals of Italy are not very im- 
portant. They are chiefly iron, lead, quick- 
silver, sulphur, and alum. In the Apennines, 
are found many marble quarries. The most 
famous quarry is that of Carrara, which 
I supplies the finest statuary marble. 
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Italy is remarkable for its volcanoes; 
the most noted being tliat of Vesuvius, 
near Naples. Nearly 2000 years ago, tbis 
volcano Avas celebrated and described. In 
A.D. 79, one of its eruptions over^svbelmed 
and buried t^svo old to^svns, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. Tliese towns bave been partly 
excavated w^itbin tbe last bundred years, 
and tbe details of Roman life at tbe time 
of tbeir destruction bave been revealed to 
us Tv^itb Tv^onderful clearness. 

Mount Etna, in Sicily, one of tbe Italian 
Islands, is tbe largest volcano in Europe. 
It is nearly eigbty miles around its base, 
and is very frequently active. In tbe Lipari 
Islands, near tbe Italian coast, is a small 
volcano named Stromboli, w^bicb is so act- 
ive tbat tbere is an eruption every fifteen 
minutes. 

Italy bas for centuries been noted for 
ber great scbolars, painters, sculptors, and 
scientific men. Her scbools and universi- 
ties Avere tbe nurseries of tbe arts and 
sciences. In tbe middle ages, tbe most. prom- 
ising pupils from foreign countries were 
sent to these universities. T^iey e^o^ied tbe 
^sliions of tbe country, st\xdaeQL \\>^ ^^c^i^- 
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tecture, imitated its poets, and bouglit up 
as most valuable treasures, tlie works of 
tlie painters and sculptors. 

Even at the present day, Italy is tlie 
liome of art, and painters go tliere from all 
parts of the world to see and study the 
Tsrorks of the great painters, Titian, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, etc. 

The capital of Italy is Rome, the most 
Tvonderful city in the world. Not only does 
it contain the largest church, St. Peter's, 
but it has also 364 other churches, many 
of them most beautiful in design and deco- 
ration. 

Rome has also many palaces, one of which, 
called the Vatican, the residence of the 
Pope, consists of several thousand rooms 
and a number of magnificent galleries con- 
taining works of art. In these are to be 
found some of the choicest sculptures and 
most splendid paintings w^hich the most 
talented men who have lived in Italy have 
produced. 

In addition to these, there are in Rome 
many cul'ious monuments of antiquity, re- 
mains of the old Emperors wlio coxvc^e^^^ 
tlie world. There are vast batTas, ac\>x^^\xe.\)'^ 
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to convey ^water, . great statues, pillars, and 
arches. One monnment, called from its im- 
mense size tlie Coliseum, y^as a great amplii- 
tlieater, or circus, capable of seating 80,000 
persons. It ^^as in this amphitheater that 
fights between men and beasts, or betw^een 
difierent kinds of animals, took place. 

Other cities are Milan, w^ith its grand 
cathedral ; Turin, with its bridges and pal- 
aces ; Genoa, Florence, Palermo, Pisa, and 
beautiful Venice. 

Spell : — 

phjg'i-e al mln'er al§ fi^u ro pS'an na'mer ^tis 

per fS-e'tion de s-erlb^d' vS^'e ta bl^§ vol -ea'nO 

m^rbSr ry pdr'-eu pln^ It'a If f<5^t'ar^§ 

ma la'ri A scVen tW i-e Spai,n dif fQ§V 



Synonyms. —fe^'tUe — fruitful ; productive ; rich. 
prevaleifit — prevailing ; current. anUqwUy — ancient 
times; former ages, tn^ignificeiif — gTsmd ; splendid; 
sublime. t?aZi«aft?e— precious ; costly ; estimable, splen- 
rliV^-sbowy ; sbining ; magnificent ; brilliant. 



Pronounce : — 

Lrpa ri Pom pei'i HSr'«u la'ne tim 

L6m'bar dy (Pom pa'yee) MSd'i ter ra'ne an 

Str6m'bo li Ad'ri at'i-e Ve sy'vl tis 

Sl^'i \f can sS'am Lao-e'as ter 

Ap'en nTne§ R&ph'a el MT'cha el An'^e lo 

Ti'tian I tai'ian fim'phi thS'a ter 

(tlsh^&n) (I tai'yun^ (ftm'fi) 
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un bld'd^n, aparUaneau^; un- 
fals^ unfaUhful. [invited. 



f;gl'terlng, trembUng, 
W6rd, the Scripture, 



MY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 

Tliis book is all tliat's left me now! 

Tears w^lll unbidden start ; 
With, faltering lip and throbbing brow, 

I press it to my heart ; 
For many generations past, 

Here is our family tree ; 
My mother's hands this Bible clasped : 

She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah ! well do I remember those 

Whose names these records bear. 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 

After the evening prayer ; 
And speak of what these pages said, 

In tones my heart w^ould thrill ; 
Though they are with the silent dead. 

Here are they living still. 

My father read this holy book 

To brothers, sisters, dear ; 
How calm was my dear mother's look. 

Who loved God's Word to Taeat. 
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Her aged face — I see it yet, 

As thronging memories come ! 

Again tliat little group is met 
Witliin tlie halls at home. 

Thou truest friend man ever knew^, 

Thy constancy I've tried ; 
When all ^were false I found thee true, 

My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasure give 

That could this volume huy : 
In teaching me the ^way to live, 

It taught me hoTV' to die. 

G. P. Morris. 
Spell : — 

grgl^p thrll\ •e6n'stan 9^ trS^g'Cir^ 

dy'Ing h^ftrth -eoun'sel or v61'\lm^ 

t^^^ls^t pr^y^r gSn'er a'tiong thrdb'blng 



Synonyms. — clasped — held ; grasped ; embraced. 
record*— lists ; accounts ; registers. «i/enf— mute ; 
speecliless; undisturbed, calm— still; quiet; tran- 
quil ; peaceful. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Write these contracted expressions in faU : — 

Jan. Jul. Dee. Mrs. Col. D.D. 

JF'eb, Aug. Mon. Mr. Esq. M.D. 

J^Qr», Oct. Thurs. Gov. 'W.oxv. A..B. 

^^^' Sept. etc. Gexi. \Aew\.. ^,C, 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
sS'-eret sOul, inner thought. \ se rSn'est, calmest. 

TELL ME, YE WINGED WINDS. 

Tell me, ye winged T^^inds, 

That round my pathway roar, 
Do you not knoTV' some spot 

Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud Tvind softened to a whisper low^, 
And sighed for pity as it ^svhispered " No ! " 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play, 
Know'st thou some favored spot, 

Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss for which he sighs,— 
Where sorrow^ never lives. 

And friendship never dies ? 
The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow. 
Stopped for a while, and siglied to ^Ti^^e^ 
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And tliou, serenest moon, 

That with such holy face 
Dost look upon the earth, 

Asleep in night's embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot, 
Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon ^^rithdrew in ^woe. 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded "No I" 

Tell me, my secret soul, 

O, tell me, Hope and Faith ! 
Is there no resting-place 

From sorrow^, sin, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot. 

Where mortals may be blest. 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love,— best boons to mor- 
tals given, — 
Waved their bright wings, and whispered, 
'' Yes : . in Heaven ! " 

Mackay. 



Let the pupils torite each inquiry in thevr ovm language. 
Let the pupils urrite the answers to each inquiry. 
Are thew ingmries expresme of man's real longings f 
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ra^d , a sudden invoHan ofmourUed 

men. 
ban dit'tl, robbers; bandits. 



seSii^d, dmbed. 
d(Xn'^^6n, a dark, underground 
prison^ or cell. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

Between tlie dark and the dayliglit, 

Wlien tlie niglit is beginning to low^er. 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
• And voices soft and sw^eet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
' Descending the broad hall stair. 
Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I knoT\^ by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together, 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter ray castle wall! 
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The cry of tlie iLOund was repeated, more 
distinct this time ! 

The mother instinctively hounded away 
a few paces ; the fawn started up with an 
anxious hleat ; the doe turned ; she came 
hack ; she couldn't leave it ! 

She hent over it and licked it, and seemed 
to say : " Come, my child, A\re are pursued ; 
we must go ! " She w^alked aw^ay toward 
the w^est, and the little thing skipped after 
her. It was slow going for the slender 
legs, over the fallen logs, and through the 
bushes. 

The doe hounded in advance and waited ; 
the faw^n scrambled after her, slipping and 
tumbling along, very groggy yet on its 
legs, and Avhining a great deal because its 
mother kept always moving away from it. 

By all the means at her command, the 
doe urged her young one on. The fawn did 
not seem to hear the hound ; the little 
innocent ^v«rould even have looked sweetly 
at the dog, and tried to make friends w^ith 
him, if the brute had been rushing upon 
it. She might have been miles away while 
they w^ere making a few^ rods. 
Shortly, came a sound that threw^ the 
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doe into a panic of terror, — a short, sharp 
yelp, followed by a prolonged howl ! 

The doe knew what that meant. One 
hound had caught her trail, and the whole 
pack responded to the 'Wiew^ halloo." The 
danger w^as certain now; it A\ras near. The 
dogs w^ould soon he upon them ! 

She turned again for flight ; the faw^n 
scrambling after her, tumbled over and 
bleated piteously. The baying, emphasized 
by the yelp of certainty, came nearer. Flight 
with the faw^n w^as impossible. 

The doe returned and stood by it, head 
erect and nostrils distended. She stood per- 
fectly still, but trembling. Perhaps she 
was thinking. The doe seemed to have made 
up her mind. 

She turned and licked her fawn afiec- 
tionately for a moment. Then, w^ith the 
swiftness 'of a bird, she dashed away, and 
in a moment was lost in the forest. She 
went in the direction of the hounds. 

She kept straight on, hearing the bay- 
ing every moment more distinctly ; she 
descended the slope of the mountain, and 
the cry of the pack echoed and re-echoed 
more clearly in the great spacer. 
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In five minutes more, slie heard tlie 
sliarp, exultant yelp of discovery, and tlien 
the deep-mouthed ho^vl of pursuit. The 
hounds had struck her trail where she 
turned ; and the faw^n was safe ! 

The doe was in a good running* condi- 
tion. For the moment, fear left her, and 
she bounded on A\^ith the exultation of 
triumph. 

For a quarter of an hour, she ^svent on 
at a slapping pace, clearing the hushes 
w^ith hound after bound ; flying over the 
fallen logs, pausing neither for brook nor 
ravine. 

The baying of the hounds grew fainter 
behind her. But she struck a bad piece of 
going, a dead-^wood slash ; and she began 
to pant fearfully. She lost ground ; the 
baying of the hounds came nearer. She 
climbed the hard- wood hill at a sloTv^er gait ; 
but once more, on free, level ground, her 
breath came back to her, and she stretched 
away T^^ith new courage. 

After running at high speed for half a 
mile farther, it occurred to her that it 
would be safe now to turn to the west, and, 
hy a jvide circuit, seek her fawn. But at 
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the moment, slie lieard a sound tliat chilled 
her heart. 

It was the cry of a hound to the w^est 
of her ! 

The crafty hrute had made the circuit of 
the slash, and cut off her retreat. 

There was nothing to do hut to keep on ; 
and on she w^ent w^ith the noise of the pack 
behind her. Below her, down the mountain 
slope, ^were clearings. Oow^s and young steers 
A^rere grazing there. She heard a tinkle of 
hells. Broken patches of w^oods and fences 
intervened ; and a mile or two down, lay 
the valley, the shining Ausahle, and the 
peaceful farm-houses. 

Spell: — 

pan'l-e gazSlW •elTm'^^d in stlo-et'lv^ Ij^ 

sklp^^d(t) stSpl^^d(t) tSn'der Sm'pha sTz^d 

^vhln'lng in tSnt'lJ^ aerSm^bl^d rS'as s\ir^d' 

brdi^k'fast prdb'a biy appearing dSm'on stra'tion 



Ssmonyms. —plaintive — complaining ; lamenting ; 
piteous. cra/f|/— cunning ; artful; sly; deceitful, 
fll^of^rf— distended ; enlarged ; expanded, brute— heast ; 
savage, pursuit— chase ; hunting. 



Select the Compound Words in Lessons XIV and XV, and 
muUyu ihem into the simple wards of wJdeh each, is c(mvpo%ed. 



\ 
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LESSON XXXI. 



In'stlo-ct, knowledge tnthout in- 

stmcHan. 
fQ'^l tlv^, one thoat flees from 

danger. 
g&t^nt^let, chaUenge, 



d^tib^l^d, to go hack over the 

same track, 
jvl'gu lar, a f>ein in the neck^ or 

throat. 
vSn'i §^n, the flesh of deer. 



A DEER HUNT, FROM THE DEER'S 
POINT OF VIEW— Continued. 

Not a merciful lieart in all that lovely 
valley ! She hesitated ; it Y^as only for an 
instant. She must cross the Slide-Brook 
Valley if possible, and gain the mountain 
opposite. She hounded on ; she stopped. 

What yvsis that ? 

From the valley ahead, came the cry of 
a searching hound ! Every ^way ^w^as closed 
but oiie, and that led straight do^v^n the 
mountain to the cluster of ht)uses. 

The hunted doe ^vent do^vn the mount- 
ain, clearing the fences splendidly, flying 
along the stony path. It w^as a beautiful 
sight ; but consider what a shot it was I 

The doe went on ; she saw the saw-mill 

on John's Brook to her right ; she turned 

into a wood-path ; as she approached Slide 

Brook, she saw a boy standing by a tree 

w-j'tji ^ raised rifle. STae \i€i2bT^ \;^<^ ^c^^ 
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coming down the hill I With a tremendous 
hurst of speed, she cleared the stream, and 
as she touched the hank, heard the "ping," 
of a rifle huUet in the air ahove her ! 

The cruel sound gave wings to the poor 
thing. In a moment more, she leaped into 
the traveled road. 

Which way shall she go ? 

Below her in the Tv^ood, was a load of 
hay; a man and a hoy w^ith pitchforks in 
their hands were running toTv^ards her. She 
turned south, and flew^ along the street. 
The to^v^n w^as up.: women and children ran 
to the doors and windo^svs ; men snatched 
their rifles ; shots were fired. 

At the hig hoarding-house, the summer 
hoarders came out and cheered. It was all 
so sudden. There ^svere t^venty people w^ho 
were just going to shoot her, Tv^hen the doe 
leaped the road fence and went across the 
marsh toward the foot-hills. 

It was a fearful gauntlet to run. But 
nohody except tjie deer considered it in that 
light. By this time, the dogs, panting and 
lolling out their tongues, came swinging 
along, keeping- the trail like ^t\x^\.^%^ ^:x^-^ 
consequently losing ground ^^Tciexi ^Aie^ ^^^"^ 
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In^stlo-ct, knowledge wUhout in- 

stTucHon. 
fa'd^ t.Iv^, one that flees from 

danger. 
Q&i^nV\ety challenge. 



d^Cib^l^d, to go back of>er the 

same track. 
jQ.'Qu lar, a vein in the neck, or 

throat. 
vSn'i §^n, the flesh of deer. 



A DEER HUNT, FROM THE DEER'S 
POINT OF VIEW— Continued. 

Not a merciful lieart in all tliat lovely 
valley ! She liesitated ; it Tvas only for an 
instant. She must cross the Slide-Brook 
Valley if possible, and gain the mountain 
opposite. She hounded on ; she stopped. 

What Tvas that ? 

From the valley ahead, came the cry of 
a searching" hound ! Every Tvay w^as closed 
hut oiie, and that led straight dow^n the 
mountain to the cluster of hiouses. 

The hunted doe w^ent doTvn the mount- 
ain, clearing the fences splendidly, flying 
along the stony path. It Tvas a beautiful 
sight ; but consider Tvhat a shot it -was I 

The doe Tvent on ; she saw^ the sa"w-mill 
on John's Brook to her right ; she turned 
into a wood-path ; as she approached Slide 
Brook, she saw a boy standing by a tree 
with a raised rifle. She heard the dog^ 
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coming down tlie liill ! Witli a tremendous 
burst of speed, slie cleared tlie stream, and 
as site touched tlie t)ank, lieard the "ping," 
of a rifle bullet in tbe air above her ! 

The cruel sound gave wings to the poor 
thing. In a moment more, she leaped into 
the traveled road. 

Which w^ay shall she go ? 

Below her in the wood, was a load of 
hay; a man and a boy with pitchforks in 
their hands were running towards her. She 
turned south, and flew along the street. 
The town was up.: women and children ran 
to the doors and w^indow^s ; men snatched 
their rifles ; shots w^ere fired. 

At the big boarding-house, the summer 
boarders came out and cheered. It w^as all 
so sudden. There w^ere twenty people ^svho 
were just going to shoot her, when the doe 
leaped the road fence and went across the 
marsh toward the foot-hills. 

It was a fearful gauntlet to run. But 
nobody except tjie deer considered it in that 
light. By this time, the dogs, panting and 
lolling out their tongues, came swinging 
along, keeping the trail like stupids, and 
consequently losing ground when. tTaa dSi^Tt 
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dout)led. (It is w^ell enough, perliaps, to say 
that nobody offered to shoot the dogs.) 

When the doe had got into . the timber, 
she heard the savage brutes hoTvling across 
the meadow. The courage of the panting 
fugitive was not gone. She was game to the 
top of her high-bred ears ; but the fearful 
pace at which she had just been going, told 
on her. Her legs trembled, and her heart 
beat like a trip-hammer. 

I do not know^ her exact course through, 
the maze of mountains, swamps, ravines, 
and fearful wildernesses. She was a little 
confused in her mind where to go ; but an. 
instinct kept her course to the left, and, 
consequently, farther away from her faw^n. 

I only know that the poor thing worked 
her w^ay along painfully, with sinking heart 
and unsteady limbs ; lying down, " dead 
beat" at intervals, and then spurred on at 
the cry of the remorseless dogs. 

Late in the afternoon she staggered down 

the shoulder of Bartlett Mountain, and stood 

upon the shore of the lake. If she could 

put that piece of w^ater between her and 

her pursuers, she would \>e ^afel Had she 

strength to swim it? 
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At her first step into the Tvater, she saw 
a sight that sent her hack with a hound. 
There w^as a hoat mid-lake ; two men were 
in it ; one was rowing, the other had a gun 
in his hand ; they w^ere looking towards 
her; they had seen her. 

What should she do ? The hounds were 
drawling near. No escape that way, even if 
she could still run ! With only a moment's 
hesitation, she plunged into the lake and 
struck obliquely across. 

Her tired legs could not propel the tired 
body rapidly. She saw^ the hoat headed for 
her. She turned to^w^ard the center of the 
lake. The hoat turned. She could hear the 
rattle of the oar-locks. It was gaining on 
her. Then there was a silence ; then there 
•was a splash of the water just ahead of her, 
followed by a roar round the lake, the 
words ^* confound it all ! " and the rattle of 
the oars again. 

The doe saw the boat nearing her ; she 
turned to the shore whence she came, but 
the dogs were lapping the water and howl- 
ing there. She turned again to the center 
of the lake. 

The brave, pretty creature ^2^^ o^SX.^ 
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exhausted no^w. In a moineiit more, with 
a rush of water, the boat was on her, and 
the man at the oars had leaned over and 
caught her by the tail. 

"Knock her on the head with the pad- 
dle I " he shouted to the gentleman in the 
stem. 

The gentleman was a gentleman, with 
a kind, smooth-shaven face, and rdight have 
"been a clergyman. He took the paddle in 
his hand. Just then, the doe turned her 
head and looked at him with her great 
appealing eyes. 

"I can't do it! My soul, I can't do it!" 
and he dropped the paddle. "O let her go!" 

"Let her go! "was the only response of 
the guide, as he slung the deer round, 
'whipped out his hunting knife, and made 
a pass that severed her jugular. 

And the gentleman ate that night of the 
venison. 

The buck returned about the middle of 
the afternoon. The fawn was bleating pite- 
ously, hungry and lonesome. The buck was 
surprised. He looked about in the forest. 
He took a circuit and came "back-. ^\!e> ^c>^ 
was nowhere to be seen. H.e \o6^e^ ^o^^s^ 
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at tlie fawn in a helpless sort of a way. 
Tlie fawn appealed for liis supper. Tlie buck 
liad notliing whatever to give his child, 
nothing hut his sympathy. 

If he said anything, this is what he said : 
"I'm the head of this family; but really, 
this is a novel case. I've nothing w^hatever 
for you. I don't know what to do. I've 
the feelings of a father, but you can't live 
on them. Let us travel." 

The buck w^alked away; the little one 
toddled after him ; they disappeared in the 

forest. ''From A-Eunting of the Deer." 

Chables Dudley Warner. 



hSg'i taction tre mSn'd^tis 

ob liqu^'lj^ 6p'po §lt^ 

pur sQ.'er§ -edn'se quent ly 

9ir'«l^lt re m6rsVl©sii^ 



SpeU :^ 




rl'fl^S 


shO^l'dep 


bi^net 


sSv'er^d 


laiXIng 


stag'ger^d 


vai'i^j 


m&r'gl fi^l 



Synonyms.— nove^— new; strange; unusual, ea?- 
haustedr— tired out ; wearied ; fatigued. eactUtaUtm^ 
great delight ; joy ; triumph.. a|>pea^inflr— beseeching ; 
pleading. 

Charles I>udley Warner (born in Massachusetts, 1829), one of the 

proprietors of the Hartford Courant, is the author of sketches and 

essays. Those which first attracted attention were written for 

his own paper, during his summer vacations in the Adirondacks, 

White Mountains, or they were written ft'om abroad. I*ater, he 

contributed the ^* Backlog Studies ,»> a. collection of essays for 

Seribnef^3 Monthly (now The Ccntwrv). "H.© \s Tio\ife^ tot \:^S& c^vSkaJoA^ 

delicate iuaaor, sportive satire, wclOl oleax, vax^ QlVqXVq^. 
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HSt^nts, naits frequently. 
gilm'mer, to gleam; togUtter; 

afamt light. 
w^r'-'^hc5&p, shout of Indians 

inwcvr. 
prowlg, seeks for prey. 



•erSs'9ent, the new moon, in her 

flrsi quarter. 
mS^d, low, level grass land, some- 

what wet. 
wftx'lng, to become larger or 

fuUer. 



THE WHITE-FOOTED DEER. 

It ^W3.s a liuiidred years ago, 
When, "by the w^oodland Tvays, 

The traveler sa^v the Tvild deer drink, 
Or crop the hirchen sprays. 

Beneath a hill, Tvhose rocky side 
O'erhrowed a grassy mead. 

And fenced a cottage from the ^wind, 
A deer ^vas ^wont to feed. 



She only came when on the cliffs 
The evening moonlight lay. 
And no man knew the secret haunts 
In which she w^alked by day. 

White were her feet, her forehead showed 

A spot of silvery white. 
That seemed to g-limmer like a ^tat 
In autuxnn'a hazy niglxt. 
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And liere, ^when sang tlie whip-poor-Avill, 
Slie cropped tlie sprouting leaves, 

And liere lier rustling steps are lieard 
On still Octot)er eves. 

But ^when tlie broad midsummer moon 

Rose o'er tliat grassy la^wn, 
Beside the silver-footed deer 

There grazed a spotted fa^wn. 

The cottage dame forhade her son 

To aim the rifle here ; 
"It w^ere a sin," she said, "to harm 

Or fright that friendly deer. 

" This spot has been my pleasant home 
Ten peaceful years and more ; 

And ever, Tvhen the moonlight shines, 
She feeds before our door. 

"The red-men say that here she walked 

A thousand moons ago ; 
They never raise the war-whoop here, 

And never twang the bow. 

"I love to watch her as she feeds, 

And think that all is well 
While such a gentle creature haunts 

The place in wMch we dwell," 
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Tlie youth, obeyed, and sought for game 

In forests far away, 
Where, deep in silence and in moss, 

The ancient woodland lay. 

But once, in autumn's golden time. 

He ranged the wild in vain. 
Nor roused the pheasant nor the deer, 

And w^andered home again. 

The crescent moon and crimson eve 
Shone w^ith a mingling light ; 

The deer, upon the grassy mead. 
Was feeding full in sight. 

He raised the rifle to his eye. 

And from the cliffs around 
A sudden echo, shrill and sharp, 

Gave hack its deadly sound. 

Away, into the neighboring wood, 

The startled creature flew. 
And crimson drops at morning lay 

Amid the glimmering dew. 

Next evening shone the waxing moon 

As brightly as before ; 
The deer upon the grassy mead 

Was seen again no more. 
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But ere tliat crescent moon was old, 

By niglit tlie red-men came, 
And burnt the cottage to tlie ground, 

And slew tlie youtli and dame. 

Now w^oods have overgrown the mead, 
And hid the cliffs from sight ; 

There shrieks the hovering hawk at noon, 
And prowls the fox at night. 

William Cullen Bryant. 
^eU : — 

©t^'tumii^'g whlp'-pc5br-wirV o'be^i^d' pro\A^l§ 

rtis^lng mid'stim'mer phSi^g'ant shrieks 

birch'en ^A^c5t)d'l&nd ran^^d h^^k 

mln'gnng sought (sa^Art) for bftd^ -ellffe 



Synonyms.— ««arfle<i— frightened ; alarmed ; shocked ; 
surprised, ^^cw— kiUed ; murdered; slaughtered. 
«l>ro«^fingr— budding; growing out; shooting, was 
««?<me— accustomed ; used; habituated, neighboring-' 
adjoining; near. • 

William Cullen Bryant (1794, Mass.— 1878, N. Y.), American poet 
and orator, is 

"One of the few immortal names 
That were not born to die." 

*'No distinguished man was "better known by sight than he." 

**0 good grg,y head that aU men knew." 

He was seen in all weathers, walking down to his office 
{Hie Evening I^st) in the morning, and back to his house in the 
afternoon—' * an observant antiquity, with a majestic white beard, 
a pair of sharp eyes, and a face wrinkled with age." His poems 
show love of human freedom, and love of nature. He has not 
onJy described the beauties of the l&kes, the mountains, and the 
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forests of his native land, but has caught the very spirit of our 
scenery. "Well-known poems :—^*l>ine» to a Waterfowl,'' ''ITiana- 
topoU," ''The longed CtotMan," ** Our Country's Cail," **Song of 
Marion'8 Men/' **0 Mother of a Mighty Baoe," etc., etc. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject : Treatment of Animals. 

1. Why do men hunt and kill animals ? 

2. Is it not more for pleasure than for profit? 

3. Do men not cause gp:eat pain of body to animals by their 
cruel method of killing? 

4. Do they not cause great sorrow by breaking up families, etc.? 

5. Was not the mother's love, shown in Licssons XIV and XV, 
a strong, self-sacrificing one? 

6. Did the white-footed deer trust man ? 
•T. Was this trust sadly betrayed? 

8. What other wild animals are hunted and uaetesBly killed? 

9. Is it right to kill birds that their feathers may adorn 
grirls' hats and dresses ? 
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in slst^ to be pertUtent, urgifng, 

arprewing, 
de sp&^r^ wUhatU hope. 



pftrch, to dry up. 
v&n'lsh, to dUappear, 
t&ftaly eauting death. 



THE MIRAG-E. 

Many years 'ago a regiment of Egyptian 
troops was destroyed by thirst, in crossing 
tlie Nubian desert. Tbe men were allowed 
only a limited quantity of water, and w^ere 
suffering from extreme tbirst. 

Wbile in tbis condition tbey were de- 
ceived by tbe appearance of wbat seemed 
to be a beautiful lake. Tbe soldiers \Ti«v^\i<s^^ 
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on tlie Arab guide's taking tliem to the 
Tvater. It ^was in vain tliat lie assured tliem 
that the lake Tvas unreal, and refused to 
lose .precious time by wandering from his 
course. 

Words led to blows, and the guide was 
killed by the soldiers. The whole regiment 
turned from the track and rushed towards 
the welcome w^aters. 

Thirsty and faint, they hurried over 
the burning sands. Their footsteps became 
heavy, their breath hotter and hotter, as 
they pushed deeper into the desert. They 
wandered farther and farther from the lost 
track where their pilot lay in his blood. 

Still the lake glistened in the sunshine 
and tempted them to bathe in its cool waters. 
It seemed close to their eyes, but was never 
at their lips. At length the delusion van- 
ished : the fr.tal lake had turned to burn- 
ing sand. 

Raging thirst and horrible despair I . The 
pathless desert and the murdered guide ! 
lost ! lost ! all lost ! Not a man ever left the 
desert. They w^ere afterwards discovered by 
the Arabs sent to search for them, parched 
and withered corpses. 
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Speil:— 

de9e^v^' llm'ited hSi^va er E dyp'tian 

ex trSm^' rft^'lng gils'^n^ htir'ried 

w6r«6m^ hdi^ri bl^ rS^'i ment Na'bi an 



Synonyms,— /^orri6le--dreadful ; friglitful ; fearfal. 

<lc««««w>n— deception; error; false belief, extreme^ 

greatest ; higliest ; worst or best. fewi'i>«6€^— attracted ; 

enticed ; allured, discover— found ; disclosed ; detected. 

A jyesert is a barren plain. A fertile spot in a desert 
is called an iyasis. 

The Mirage (ml rftzhO of the desert occurs over the 
hot surface, whenever the strata of the air 
increase rapidly in density from the surface 
upward. The rays of light from distant objects 
are reflected from one of the lower layers of 
air, and, entering the eye of the observer, ap- 
I)ear to come from inverted objects, which seem 
to be surrounded by a sheet of water. 
The mirage also occurs on the sea. 



^vestioiis on the I^essoii.— Where is the Nubian desert ? What 
is a desert ? From what place were these soldiers ? From what 
country was the guide ? What is a fertile spot on a desert called ? 



COMPOUND WORDS. 

Make as many eampound words as you can from sea, aelf, man^ 
ice, aUf tnUkf 8un, semi, ateain, Juyrse, whiter and full. 

Thus: from sea, we have 

sea'man sea'side sea'-food sea'-nymph 

sea'-shore sea'-beach sea'-shell sea'-foam 

sea^-king sea'-sick sea'-serpent sea'-tv^x. 
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e tdr^ni t^, the Hate which begins 

after death, 
lag'gad^ trunks; baggage. 
•eoro nel (kClr'nel), commander 

of a regiment of soldiers. 
jtis tl fi caption, a good reason 

for action. 



re prt^Sv^', a stispmsion of the 

act of putting to death, 
sSn'trJ^, a soldier on guard. 
p&st'iXr^ grass for the food of 

catUe. 
dis p&\ch^ a message sent in 

haste. 



THE SOLDIER'S REPRIEVE. 

"I thouglit, Mr. Allan, wlieii I gave my 
Bennie to liis country, that not a father 
in all this "broad land made so precious a 
gift — no, not one. 

"The dear hoy only slept a minute, just 
one little minute, at his post. I kno^w that 
was all, for Bennie never dozed over a duty. 
How prompt and reliahle he was ! I knoTv 
he only slept one little second ;— he w^as so 
young, and not strong, that hoy of mine ! 

"Why, he was as tall as I, and only eight- 
een I And now they shoot him — ^because 
he was found asleep when doing sentinel 
duty. * Twenty-four hours,' the telegram 
said. Only twenty-four hours ! Where is 
Bennie now ? " 

" We will hope with his Heavenly Father," 
said Mr. Allan, soothingly. 

'' T'es, jres ; let us liope. Go^l \^ ^et^ txx^t- 
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ciful ! ' I slLould be ashained, father,' Ben- 

nie said, 'Tsrhen I am a man, to think I 

never used this great right arm' (and he 

held it out so proudly before me) 'for my 

country, lArhen it needed it. Palsy it rather 

than keep it at the plow.' 'Go, then— go, 

my boy,' I said, 'and God keep you!' God 

has kept him, I think, Mr. Allan." 

"Like the apple of His eye, Mr. O^v^en; 
doubt it not." 

Little Blossom sat near them, listening, 
Tsrith blanched cheek. She had not shed a 
tear. Her anxiety had been so concealed 
that no one had noticed it. Now she an- 
swered a gentle tap at the kitchen door, 
opening it to receive a letter from a neigh- 
bor's hand. 

"It is from him," was all she said. 

It was like a message from the dead I 
Mr. Owen took the letter, but could not 
break the envelope on account of his trem- 
bling fingers, and he held it toward Mr. 
Allan, with the helplessness of a child. 

The clergyman opened it, and read as 
follow^s : 

"Dear Father: When thiB Te^ci\:>L<^^ ^^"^ 
I shall be in eternity. At ^x^t i\. ^ee^xx^^ 
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awful to me ; but I have tliouglit about it 
so much, now, tbat it lias no terror. They 
say they will not bind me nor blind me, 
but that I may meet my death like a man. 

"I thought, father, it might have been 
on the battle-field for my country, and that, 
when I fell, it would be fighting gloriously ; 
but to be shot down like a dog for nearly 
betraying it— to die for neglect of duty ! — 
oh, father, I wonder the very thought does 
not kill me ! But I shall not disgrace you. 

" I am going to write you all about it : and 

# 

w^hen I am gone, you may tell my comrades. 
I cannot no^w^. You know I promised Jim- 
mie Carr's mother I T\rould look after her 
boy ; and, when he fell sick, I did all I could 
for him. He was not strong T\rhen ordered 
back into the ranks, and the day before 
that night I carried all his luggage, besides 
my own, on our march. Toward night we 
w^ent in on double-quick, and the luggage 
began to feel very heavy, — everybody else 
was tired, too. And, as for Jimmie, if I had 
not lent him an arm, now and then, he 
would have dropped by the way. 

"I was tired out when w^e went into 
camp, and then it was Jiinmie's turn to be 
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sentry, and I lArould take his place ; but I 
was too tired, father. I could not have 
kept awake if a gun had been pointed at 
my head ; but I did not know it until— 
well — until it was too late." 

"God be thanked!" said Mr. Owen. "I 
kne^w Bennie w^as not the boy to sleep care- 
lessly at his post." 

"They tell me, to-day, that I have a 
short reprieve — 'time to ^write to you,' our 
good colonel says. Forgive him, father ; he 
only does his duty ; he ^would gladly save 
me if he could. And do not lay my death 
up against Jimmie. The poor boy is broken- 
hearted, and does nothing but beg and 
entreat to let him die in my stead. 

"I can't bear to think of mother and 
Blossom. Comfort them, father ! Tell them 
I die as a brave boy should, and that, ^when 
the w^ar is over, they will not be ashamed 
of me, as they must be novir. God help me ; 
it is very hard to bear it ! Good-by, father ! 
God seems near and dear to me, as if He 
felt sorry for His poor, broken-hearted child, 
and w^ould take me to be with Him in a 
better, better life. 

" To-night I shall see the cows all comirLg, 



i^^d.. .. . 
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home from pasture, and precious little Blos- 
som standing on the back-stoop, waiting 
for me ; hut I shall never, never come ! 
"God hless you all! 

"Forgive your poor Bennie.'' 



Late that night, a little figure glided 
down the foot-path toward the Mill Depot. 
The conductor, as he reached down to lift 
her into the car, wondered at the tear- 
stained face that ^was upturned toward the 
dim lantern he held in his hand. 

A few questions and ready answers told 
him all ; and no father could have cared 
more tenderly for his only child, than he for 
our little Blossom. She w^as on her way to 
Washington, to ask President Lincoln for 
her brother's life. She had brought Ben- 
nie's letter Av^ith her ; no good, kind heart 
like the President's, could refuse to be 
melted by it. 

The next morning they reached New 
York, and the conductor hurried her on to 
Washington. Every minute, now^, might 
be the means of saving her brother's life. 

The President had just seated himself 
to his evening task^ when the door softly 
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opened, and Blossom, with, downcast ej 
and folded hands, stood before him. 

** Well, my child," he said, in his pleasan 
elieerfal tones, "w^hat do you w^ant?" 

*'Bennie's life, please, sir," faltered Bios 
som. 

''Bennie! Who is Bennie?" 

" My brother, sir. They are going to shoot 
h.irQ for sleeping at his post." 

"Oh, yes; I remember. It ^\ras a fatal 
sleep. You see, child, it ^\ras a time of 
special danger. Thousands of lives might 
liave been lost by his negligence." 

''So my father said," replied Blossom, 
gravely. "But poor Bennie was so tired, 
sir, and Jimmie so weak. He did the work 
of two, sir, and it was Jimmie's night, not 
liis ; but Jimmie w^as too tired, and Bennie 
never thought about himself, that he was 
tired, too." 

"What is tMs you say, child? Come 
Viere ; I do not understand." 

And the kind man, as ever, caught eagerly 
it w^h.at seemed to be a justification of an 
offense. 

Blossom w^ent to him. He put his hand 
mderly on her shoulder, and t^xxne^L >^^ 
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the pale, anxious face toTsrard liis. How tall 
lie seemed ! And lie Tvas President of the 
United States, too I A dim thought of this 
kind, passed for a moment through Blos- 
som's mind ; hut she told her simple, straight- 
forward story, and handed Bennie's letter 
to Mr. Lincoln to read. 

He read it carefully ; then, taking up his 
pen, w^rote a few hasty lines and rang his 
bell. Blossom heard this order given : " Send 
this dispatch at once." 

The President then turned to the girl, 
and said : " Go home, my child, and tell 
that father of yours, who could approve 
his country's sentence even Tvhen it took 
the life of a child like that, that Abraham 
Lincoln thinks the life far too precious to 
be lost. Go back, or — ^wait until to-morroTv; 
Bennie \vill need a change after he has so 
bravely faced death; he shall go ^wlth you." 

" God bless you, sir ! " said Blossom. 

T^svo days after this intervie^v, the youn 
soldier came to the White House ^with hi 
little sister. He w^as called into the Presi 
dent's private room, and a strap fastened-- 
upon his shoulder. Mr. Lincoln then saidr* 
''The soldier that could carry a sick com- 
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rade's baggage, and die for tlie act so un- 
complainingly, deserves well of liis country." 
Then Bennie and Blossom took their way 
to tlieir GreexL Mountain liome. A crowd 
gathered at the Mill Depot to welcome them 
back ; and, as Farmer Owen's hand grasped 
that of his boy, tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and he -was heard to say fervently, 
*'The Lord be praised!" 

prS'ciotis s^n'ti nel douls^t kltch'en 

dOz^d tei'e Qr&m B16s'som Sn'vSl 6p^ 

prdmpt sc5btli1ng IJ bl&nch^d mln''is ter 

rell'abl^ giO'ri ^tis Ij^ -eon ^e^^l^d' dS'pol^ 

•€56n dti-efor Iftn'tern W^sh'Ing ton prdg^i dent 



Synonyms.— anajicei/— care ; solicitude ; uneasiness. 
€fi«grr€w;e— dislionor ; sliame ; reproach. ; discredit, ew- 
^treat — beseech. ; beg ; solicit ; implore, negligence— 
Neglect ; slight ; inattention ; disregard, interview— 
Oonference ; communication, fervently— ardently ; 
earnestly; excitedly. 



8peR the plural of these nouns. 
Add 8. 
proof turf grief scarf 

hoof surf fife reproof 

Poof dwarf reef mischief 

chief bluff cliff handVtercKieit 
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de fi>Si§% dares; ehaUenges.^ 
€om mvin^', hold converse, 
ex ha^§', breathes anew, 
har'bin ^er, forerunner. 
frlv'o l^Cs, trifling. 
v&l'or i^iis, stout; brave. 



pr6d'i g&l'i t^, waste; extra/Mr- 

gam>ee. 
in ^ar'^er at ed, imprisoned, 
ryd^ unpolished. 
va ga'rl^g, wa/nderings. 
dim dent, modest; reserved. 



A DISCOURSE OF FLOWERS. 

Happy is tlie man tliat loves floTvers,— 
loves tliem for tlieir own sakes, for their 
beauty, tlieir associations, tlie joy tliey liave 
given and al^vays w^ill give; so tliat lie 
^w^ould sit do^svn among tliem as friends and 
companions, if tliere w^as not another creat- 
ure on earth to admire or praise them. 
But such men need no blessing of mine: 
they are blessed of God. 

He who does not appreciate floral beauty 
is to be pitied like any other man w^ho is 
born imperfect. It is a misfortune not-i=^ 
unlike blindness. But men who contempt- 
uously reject flo^svers as effeminate, and un- 
worthy of manhood, reveal a certain coarse- 
ness. 

Many persons lose all enjoyment of cer- 
tain flo^svers by indulging false associations—- 
There be some w^ho think that no wee<l 
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can be of interest as a flower. But a 
flowers are w^eeds wliere they grow wildl, 
and abundantly; and somewhere our rares 
flow^ers are somebody's commonest. 

Generally, also, there is a disposition to 
undervalue common flowers. There are few 
that will trouble themselves to examine 
minutely a blossom that they have seen 
and neglected from their childhood ; and 
yet, if they w^ould but question such flowers, 
and commune with them, they ^w^ould often 
be surprised to find extreme beauty where 
it had long been overlooked. 

A very common flower adds generosity 
to beauty. It gives joy to the poor, the 
rude, and to the multitudes who could have 
no flow^ers were Nature to charge a price 
for her blossoms. Is a cloud less beautiful, 
or a sea or a mountain, because often seen, 
or seen by millions ? 

The first thing that defies the frost in 
spring is the chickweed. It will open its 
floral eye, and look the thermometer in the 
face at thirty-two degrees. It leads out the 
snowdrop and the crocus. Its blossom is 
liminutive: and no wonder; for it begins 
early in the season, that it Iv^?^ ^'^^"^^ 
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time to make mucli of itself. But, as a 
harbinger and lierald, let it not be for- 
gotten. 

You can not forget, if you ^would, those 
golden kisses all over the cheeks of the 
meado^AT, queerly called dandelions. There 
are many greenhouse-blossoms less pleasing 
to us than these; and ^we have reached 
through many a fence since Tve ivere in- 
carcerated, like them, in a city, to pluck 
one of these yelloTv floiver-drops. Their 
passing away is more spiritual than their 
bloom. Nothing can be more airy and 
beautiful than the transparent seed-globe, 
—a fairy dome of splendid architecture. 

As for marigolds, poppies, hollyhocks, and 
valorous sunflowers, we shall never have a 
garden without them, both for their own 
sake, and for the sake of old-fashioned folks 
who used to love them. The morning-glor 
needs no praising: the vine, the leaf, th 
exquisite vase-formed flower, the delicat 
and various colors, w^ill secure it from neg 
lect ^fv'hile taste remains. 

We do not need to speak for that uni 

versal iavorite, the rose. As ^. ^Qnw^^ is th 

Snest strode of creation, ^o AiYx^ xo^^ \s» NJ 
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happiest hit among flowers. Yet, in the 
feast of ever-tlooming roses and of double 
roses, we are in danger of being perverted 
from a love of simplicity as manifested in 
the wild, single rose. When a man can 
look upon the simple wild-rose, and feel 
no pleasure, his taste has been corrupted. 

But we must not neglect the blossoms 
of fruit-trees. What a great heart an apple- 
tree must have I What generous work it 
makes of blossoming! It is not content 
vsrith a single bloom for each apple that is 
to be; but a profusion, a prodigality of 
hlossom there must be. The tree is but a 
huge bouquet : it gives you twenty times 
as much as there is need for, and evidently 
hecause it loves to blossom. 

How one exhales, and feels his childhood 
coming back to him, w^hen, emerging from 
the hard and hateful city-streets, he sees 
orchards and gardens in sheeted bloom, — 
plum, cherry, pear, peach, and apple, waves 
and billows of blossoms rolling over the 
hill-sides, and down through the levels! 
My heart runs riot. This is a kingdom of 
glory. The loees know it. Axe t\i.ei \>\o%^cyK\.^ 
ednging? or i& all this hummmg ^omxv^ XXxfe 



music of bees ? The frivolous flies, tliat 
never seem to be tMnking of any tMng, 
are rather sober and solemn here. Sucb. a 
sight is equal to a sunset, which -is but a 
blossoming of the clouds. 

We love to fancy that a flower is the 
point of transition at w^hich a material 
thing touches the immaterial: it is the 
sentient, vegetable soul. We ascribe dis- 
positions to it ; ^we treat it as we Tsrould 
an innocent child. A stem or root has no 
suggestion of life ; a leaf advances tow^ard 
it : but flo^wers have an expression of coun- 
tenance as much as men or animals. 

Some seem to smile; some have a sad 
expression ; some are pensive and diflB.dent ; 
others again are plain, honest, and upright, 
like the broad-faced sunflower and the holly- 
hock. 

It is with flowers as w^ith friends, — man; 
may be loved, but fe^sv much loved. Wi' 
honeysuckles in the wood, laurel-bushes i] 
the very regality of bloom, are very beauti — J" 
ful to you ; but they are color and fornn:^^^ 
only. They seem strangers to you. The; 
bring back nothing from time. They poini 
to nothing in the future. But the wild- — . i 
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brier starts a genial feeling : it is tlie 
country cousin of tlie rose, and that lias 
airways been your pet. You bave nursed it 
and defended it; you bave bad it for com- 
panionsbip as you lArrote ; it bas stood by 
your pillow w^bile sick ; it bas brougbt re- 
membrance to you, and conveyed your kind- 
est feelings to otbers. 

It is a matter of gratitude tbat tbis 
finest gift of Providence is tbe most pro- 
fusely given. Flowers can not be monop- 
olized. Tbe poor can bave tbem as mucb 
as tbe ricb. It does not require sucb an 
education to love and appreciate tbem as it 
would to admire a picture of Turner's or a 
statue of Tborwaldsen's. 

And as tbey are messengers of affection, 
tokens of remembrance, and presents of 
beauty, of universal acceptance, it is pleas- 
ant to tbink tbat all men recognize a brief 
brotberbood in tbem. It is not imperti- 
nent to offer flowers to a stranger. Tbe 
poorest cbild can proffer tbem to tbe ricbest. 
A bundred persons turned together into a 
meadow^ full of flowers would be drawn 
together in a transient brotherhood. 
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stO-^a 'way, a person who ean- 
ceals himself on board of a vee^ 
eel, when Ua/oing port, 

Sn^ i neer', one who manages an 
engine, 

reeve, to make fad, 
bSrth, empUyym^nJt, 
jlf'T^, moment; an instant. 



fOr^^«&s \1^ forward part of tiie 

vessel, 
'whSlp, a young dog; puppy. 
ad drSsi^', a place of residence. 
sklp^per, the master of a smaU 

vessel. 
n^]y-€^st'e^, a heavy north-east 

wind. 



THE LITTLE STOWAWAY. 

"About tliree years ago, before I got tliis 
bertb tbat I bave now, I Tv^as second en- 
gineer aboard a Liverpool steamer bound 
for Ne\v York. Tbere was a lot of extra 
cargo sent do^v^n just at tbe last minute, and 
we bad no end of a job in stowing it aw^ay. 

"Tbat made us late in starting; so tbat, 
altogether, you may tbink, tbe captain w^as 
not in tbe s^fv^eetest temper in tbe world, 
nor tbe mate eitber. As for tbe cliief- 
engineer, be was an easy-going sort of a 
cbap, tbat notbing on eartb could put out. 

"But on tbe morning of tbe tbird day 
out from Liverpool, be came dow^n to me 
in a great burry, looking as if something 
bad put bim out considerably. 

'''Tom/ said he, 'wh.at do you think? 
Blest if we haven't fo\xxiOL "^ ^X^o-sfT^^^lf V 
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"'Nor said I. 'Who is he? Where die 
you find him ? ' 

'' ' Well, we found him stowed away among 
the casks forward ; and, ten to one, we would 
never have found him at all, if the skip- 
per's dog hadn't sniffed him out and hegun 
harking. Such a little mite as he is, too ! 
I could almost have put him into my to- 
hacco-pouch, poor little heggar I But he 
looks plucky, for all that.' 

•►"I didn't wait to hear any more, hut flew 
up on deck like a sky-rocket : and there I 
did see a sight, and no mistake ! Every man 
of the crew, and w^hat few^ passengers we 
had on hoard, w^ere all in a ring on the fore- 
castle ; and in the middle, w^as the first-mate, 
looking as hlack as a thunder-cloud. 

"Right in front of him, looking like a 

mite among those big fellow^s, was a little 

nt of a lad, not ten years old — ragged as a 

carecrow ; hut with bright, curly hair, and 

honnie little face of his own, if it hadn't 
3en so wofully thin and pale. 

" But, hless your soul ! to see the way 

at little chap held his head up, and looked 

^ut him; you would have tYio\]Lg\i\> \;\v^ 

yle ship belonged to him. \ 
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"The mate was a great black-bearded 
fellow, with, a look tbat would bave frigbt- 
ened a borse, and a voice fit to raake one 
jump tbrougb a key-bole ; but tbe boy 
wasn't a bit afraid — ^be stood straigbt up, 
and looked bim full in tbe face witb tbose 
brigbt, clear eyes of bis, for all tbe world, 
as if be ^was Prince Alfred, bimself. You 
migbt bave beard a pin drop, as tbe mate 
spoke. 

'"Well, you young T\^belp,' said be, in bis- 
grimmest voice, ' wbat's brougbt you liere ? ^ 

'''It was my step-fatlier tbat did it,' said— 
tbe boy, in a weak little voice, but as steady 
as could be. 'Father's dead, and mother' 
married again, and my new father says 
w^on't bave me about eating up his w^ages 
and be stowed me aw^ay when nobody 
looking, and gave me some food, enough t 
eat for a day or two, till I got to sea. H 
says I'm to go to Aunt Jane's, at Halifax 
and here's her address.' 

"With that, he slipped his hand into th ^e 

breast of his shirt, and took out a scrap o-^cr>f 
paper, dirty and crumpled up, but with tb-^o^ 
address on it, right enoADigVi. 

We all believed evexy ^ot^ ol V\., ^^ 
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"'No!' said L *Wlxo is he? lilTiere did 
you find him?' 

" * Well, we found him stonred auray among^ 
the casks forward ; and, ten to one, ^we would 
never have found him at all, if the skip- 
per's dog hadn't sniffed him out and begun 
harking. Such a little mite as he is, too! 
I could almost have put him into my to- 
bacco-pouch, 'pooT little beggar! But he 
looks plucky, for all that.' 

•►"I didn't ^wait to hear any more, but flew 
up on deck like a sky-rocket : and there I 
did see a sight, and no mistake ! Every man 
of the cre^v-, and ^v-hat few^ passengers ^^e 
had on board, ^v^ere all in a ring on the fore- 
castle ; and in the middle, ^was the first-mate, 
looking as black as a thunder-cloud. 

"Right in front of him, looking like a 
mite among those big fello^v^s, was a little 
bit of a lad, not ten years old — ragged as a 
scarecrow ; but with bright, curly hair, and 
a bonnle little face of his ovrn, if it hadn't 
been so wofuUy thin and pale. 

" But, bless your soul ! to see the ^v^ay 
that little chap held his head up, and looked 
about him; you ^would have thought the 
whole ship belonged to liim.\ 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

THE LITTLE STOWAWAY— Continued. 

"The men all looked at each, other, as 
much as to say, *What on earth is coming 
no^vsr?' But aboard ship, of course, T^hen 
you're told to do a thing, you've got to do 
it ; so the rope was up in a jiffy. 

"'Now, my lad,' said the mate, in a hard, 
square kind of voice, that made every w^ord 
seem like fitting a stone into a wall, *you 
see that rope there ? Well, I'll give you ten 
minutes to confess ; and if you don't tell 
the truth before the time's up, I'll hang 
you like a dog ! ' 

"The crew all stared at one another 
if they couldn't believe their ears, and then, 
a low growl went among them, like a wil( 
beast a^vsraking out of a nap. 

"'Silence, there!' shouted the mate, ij 
a voice like the roar of a nor'-easter. ' StancZJ^tl 
by to run forward ! ' and he held the noos^ -^^ 
ready to put it round the boy's neck. 

" The little fellow never flinched a bit 
but there w^ere some among the sailors, bi| 
strong' chaps that could have felled an o: 
tliat shooi: like leaves in tVie Vm.^- k& is 
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me, I thouglit of my o^wn little curly-haire 
lad at iLome, and how it would be, if an^ 
one w^ere to attempt to liang liim. 

" At the thought of it, I tingled all over, 
and my fingers clinched themselves as if 
they were grasping somebody's throat. I 
clutched hold of a hand-spike, and held it 
behind my back, all ready. 

" * Tom,' whispered the chief-engineer to 

me, * do you think he really means to do it ? ' 

" * I don't kno^vsr,' said I, through my teeth ; 

*but if he does, he shall go first, if I swing 

for it!' 

"I've been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt half so bad as I 
did then. Every minute seemed as long as 
a dozen ; and the tick of the mate's watch 
Dricked my ears like a pin. 
• "The men were very quiet, but there 
'-as an ugly look on some of their faces; 
id J noticed that three or four of them 
^pt edging forward to where the mate 
>od, in a way that meant mischief. As 
• rae, I'd made up my mind that if he 
go to hang the poor little chap, I'd 
him on the spot, and take my cVia»Tie^. 
':S!ig'ht minutes r said th.e m^ite^ ^^^ 
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THE LITTLE STOWAWAY— Continued. 

"The men all looked at each, other, as 
much as to say, *What on earth is coming 
now?' But aboard ship, of course, when 
you're told to do a thing, you've got to do 
it ; so the rope was up in a jiffy. 

"*Now, my lad,' said the mate, in a hard, 
square kind of voice, that made every T\^ord 
seem like fitting a stone into a ^waXl, *you 
see that rope there ? Well, I'll give you ten 
minutes to confess ; and if you don't tell 
the truth before the time's up, I'll hang 
you like a dog ! ' 

"The cre^vsr all stared at one another as 
if they couldn't believe their ears, and then, 
a low growl went among them, like a wild 
beast a^vsraking out of a nap. 

"'Silence, there!' shouted the mate, in 
a voice like the roar of a nor'-easter. ' Stand 
by to run forward ! ' and he held the noose 
ready to put it round the boy's neck. 

" The little fellow never flinched a bit ; 
but there were some among the sailors, big 
strong chaps that could have felled an ox, 
that shook like leaves in the wind. As for 
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me, I thouglit of my own little curly-liaired 
lad at liome, and Tolo^w it ^vsrould be, if any 
one were to attempt to hang liim. 

" At tlie tlionglit of it, I tingled all over, 
and my fingers clinclied ttiemselves as if 
they T\^ere grasping somebody's throat. I 
clutched hold of a hand-spike, and held it 
behind my back, all ready. 

"'Tom,' whispered the chief-engineer to 
me, * do you think he really means to do it ? ' 

" ' I don't know,' said I, through my teeth ; 
'but if he does, he shall go first, if I swing 
for it!' 

"I've been in many an ugly scrape in 
my time, but I never felt half so bad as I 
did then. Every minute seemed as long as 
a dozen ; and the tick of the mate's watch 
pricked my ears like a pin. 

"The men y^ere very quiet, but there 
was an ugly look on some of their faces; 
and I noticed that three or four of them 
kept edging for^vsrard to ^vsrhere the mate 
stood, in a way that meant mischief. As 
for me, I'd made up my mind that if he 
did go to hang the poor little chap, I'd 
kill him on the spot, and take my chance. 

"'Eight minutes!' said the. TCiafc^^ ^A*^ 
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great, deep voice breaking in upon the 
silence, like the toll of a funeral hell. •If 
you've got anything to confess, my lad, 
you'd hest out with it, for your time's 
nearly up ! ' 

" ' I've told you the truth,' answ^ered the 
hoy, very pale, hut as firm as ever. *May 
I say my prayers, please ? ' 

" The mate nodded ; and dow^n ^vent the 
poor little chap on his knees and put up 
his poor little hands to pray. I couldn't 
make out ^what he said (the fact is, my head 
w^as in such a w^hirl that I would hardly 
have known my ow^n name), hut I'll he 
hound, God heard it, every w^ord. 

"Then the hoy stood up on his feet again, 
and put his hands hehind him, and said to 
the mate quite quietly, * I'm ready I ' 

''And then, sir, the mate's hard, grim 
face broke up all at once, as I've seen the 
ice in the Baltic. He snatched up the hoy 
in his arms, and kissed him, and hurst out 
crying like a child ; and I think there wasn't 
one of us that didn't do the same. I know 
I did, for one. 

'''God hless you, my hoy!' said the mate, 
smoothing the child's liaiT ^ith his great 
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hard hand. 'You're a truthful hoy, every 
inch of .you ; you wouldn't tell a lie to save 
your life ! Well, since it is true that your 
father has cast you off, I'll he your father 
from this day forth, and if ever I forget 
you, then may God forget me ! ' 

''And he kept his w^ord, too. When we 
got to Halifax, he found out the little one's 
aunt, and gave her money to make the 
child comfortable ; and no^w he goes to see 
the hoy every voyage as regularly as can 
he ; and to see the two together, is ahout 
as pretty a sight as ever I saw." 

Anonymous. 
Spell: — 

BQirti-e snlfl^^d tl^j'gi^d yis^ting'ster 

H&Vi fax -ennch^d fu'ner al scj^r^'-erO-V 

Nevs^ York «ltitch^d vs^O'fVl li^ rSQ'u lar l^ 

Llv'er pc5&l shrtiQ^^d -ertimp'l^d con sld'er a biy 



Synonyms.— 6a5fr<»— beyond ; outside of; uncommon ; 
extraordinary, steady— fiKed ; regular ; stable, plucky 
—spirited; courageous; resolute. cow/e«s— admit ; 
grant ; own ; concede, flinched— withdrew from dan- 
ger; shrunk. diftcJied—to make a fist; to hold fast; 
to grasp firmly, flrrim— fierce ; stem ; sullen ; sour. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

WrUeinfuU.-'-you're you'd time's covjAdLT\?\. 

^ArhaVs Vd nvotv'X. Yvbc^^tCX 
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reef, a range of rocks near the 

ffwrfoM of the toater, 
bS^^c^n, a lamp to guide mUors, ' 
sSx^ton, one who rings the church 

beU, 
h&Vtpf, a tower in which abeUis 

hung. 



p^rgiedy made unsteady bypalsif, 
•erOn^, an ugly old woman, 
st&nch, strong and tight, 
gr\Sv^§, moans; mourns; sor- 

rows, 
ve^n^d, fuU of veins. 
st&rk, sHff, 



THE FACE AQAINST THE PANE. 

Mabel, little Mabel, 
With. Iter face against tlie pane, 
Looks out across tbe nigbt. 
And sees tbe beacon ligbt 
A trembling in the rain. 
She hears the sea bird screech, 
And the breakers on the beach 
Making moan, making moan, 
And the wind about the eaves 
Of the cottage sobs and grieves, — 
And the w^illow tree is blown 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Till it seems like some old crone 
Standing out there all alone with her woe. 
Wringing as she stands 
Her gaunt and palsied h.ands ; 
While Mabel, timid Mabel, 
With her face against the pane, 
Looks out across tlae mgtLfc, 
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HABEL. MTTliB It&SEL. 
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And sees the beacon liglit 
A trembling in tlie rain. 

Set the tahle, maiden Mabel, 

And make the cahin warm ; 

Your little fisher lover 

Is out there in the storm ; 

And your father ; you are ^veeping*. 

O, Mahel, timid Mabel, 

Go spread the supper table, 

And set the tea a steeping; 

Your lover's heart is brave. 

His boat is stanch and tight, 

And your father knows 

The perilous reef. 

That makes the water w^hite. 

But Mabel, Mabel darling. 

With her face against the pane, 

Looks out across the night 

At the beacon in the rain. 

The heavens are veined with fire ! 
And the thunder, how it rolls ! 
In the lullings of the storm 
The solemn church-bell tolls ; 
But no sexton sounds the knell; 
In that belfry, old and high. 
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Unseen fingers sway tlie bell, 

As tlie w^ind goes tearing by ! 

How^ it tolls for tlie souls 

Of tlie sailors on tlie sea ! 

God pity tlLem ! God pity tliem ! 

Wlierever tbey may be. 

God pity wives and sweetliearts 

Wlio wait and wait in vain, 

And pity little Mabel, 

With ber face against tbe pane ! 

A boom ! tbe ligbt-bouse gun. 
How its echo rolls and rolls ! 
'Tis to ^v^arn home-bound ships 

Off the shoals. 
See, a rocket cleaves the sky — 
From the fort, a shaft of light ! 
See, it fades, and fading leaves 
Golden furrows on the night I 
What makes Mabel's cheeks so pale ? 
What makes Mabel's lips so white ? 
Did she see the helpless sail 
That, tossing here and there 
Like a feather in the air. 
Went down and out of sight, 
Down, down, and out of sight ? 
O watch no more, no moT^, 
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With, face against tlie pane ; 

You cannot see tlie men tliat dro^wn, 

By tlie beacon in tlie rain ! 

From a slioal of richest rubies 
Breaks the morning clear and cold, 
And the angel on the village spire, 
Frost-toucbed, is bright as gold. 
Four ancient fishermen 
In the pleasant autumn air, 
Come toiling up the sands, 
With something in their hands — 
Two bodies stark and ^v^hite, 
Ah ! so ghastly in the light. 
With sea-Tv^eed in their hair. 
O, ancient fishermen, 
Go up to yonder cot ! 
You'll find a little child 
With face against the pane, 
Who looks tow^ards the beach. 
And looking, sees it not. 
She will never watch again, 
Never watch and wake at night ; 
For those pretty, saintly eyes 
Look beyond the stormy skies, 
And they see the beacon light. 

TBOUAS BK£L£7 AliDRICH. 
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SpeU .— 








b5i|ch 


sa\nny 


shO)i|l 


ru^bXes 


ydn'der 


bsi|'-e^n 


^l;^'o 


splr^ 


s61'emi!^ 


r6is^k'et 


sav'org 


HnSlX 


p^p'il isjfi.s 


pargied 


fCir'rO^g 


fll^ftst'iy 



Synonyms,— cleave— rend ; divide ; part, ancient- 
old ; antique; old-fashioned, shaft — To^y \ arrow. 
flraun*— lean; meager. Iw«infif«— sootMng ; quieting; 
composing. , 

ThmntM Bailey Aldrieh (1836—) was bom at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and is, at present, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, a magazine 
published in Boston. As poet, prose writer, and editor, he has 
contributed many poems and stories to the magazines of the 
day. He is also the author of a volume of choice stories— **Jlfar- 
jorie I>aw, and Other reople/' . *< JJie Story of a Bad Boy," etc. His 
poetry is collected in one volume, called *^The Cloth of €Md,*> 
Aldrieh is always natural and pure. 
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fu §ee', a firelock, 
fTr^'16^k, a gun wUh a lock. 
"wl^k'et, a 9/maXi gate. 
bftr'ra^ks, houses for soldiers. 



•earn pa\^n^ the time an a/rmg 

keeps the field. 
un dls^9i plln^d, not disci- 

pUned; raw. ' 



ALLEN'S CAPTURE OF TICONDEROOA. 

The men \vere at once dra^vsrn up in tliree 
ranks, and, as the first beams of morning 
broke upon the mountain peaks, Ethan 
Allen addressed them thus : 

''Friends and fellow-soldieT«>, ^^ tcooc^ 
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tliis morning quit our pretensions to valor, 
or possess ourselves of tliis fortress ; and, 
inasmucli as it is a desperate attempt, I do 
not urge it on, contrary to' ^vill. You that 
will undertake it voluntarily, poise your 
firelock." 

At tlie ^vord every firelock ^vas poised. 

*' Face to tlie riglit ! " cried Allen, and 
placing liimself at tlie liead of tlie center 
file, Arnold keeping at Ms side, lie marclied 
to tlie gate. It w^as shut, but tlie wicket 
Tv^as open. 

The sentry snapped a fusee at him. 

The Americans rushed into the fort, 
darted upon the guards, and raising the 
Indian war-w^hoop, such as had not heen 
heard there since the days of Montcalm, 
formed on the parade in hollow square to 
face each of the barracks. 

One of the sentries, after wounding an 
ofllcer, and being slightly ^wounded him- 
self, cried out for quarter, and sho^v^ed the 
way to the apartment of the commanding 
officer. 

''Come forth instantly, or I w^ill sacri- 
fice the w^hole garrison," cried Allen, as he 
reached the door. At this, Delaplace, the 
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commander, came out, half dressed, wltli 
sorae of liis clotlies in liis liand. 

"Deliver to me tlie fort instantly," said 
Allen. 

By ^wliat autliority ? " asked Delaplace. 
In tlie name of tlie great Jehovali and 
tlie Continental Congress ! " answered Allen. 

Delaplace began to speak again, but was 
interrupted ; and, at siglit of Allen's drawn 
sword near liis bead, be gave up tbe gar- 
rison, ordering bis men to be paraded with- 
out arms. 

Tbus w^as Ticonderoga taken, in tbe gray 
of tbe morning of tbe tentb of May, 1775. 
Wbat cost tbe British nation eight millions 
sterling, a succession of campaigns, and many 
lives, was won in ten minutes, by a few^ undis- 
ciplined men, \vithout tbe loss of life or limb. 

^ „ George Bancroft. 

Spell ;— 

poig^d Je hCvah gii^ th6r^i ty Q&r^rl s^n 

E'than Inagmiich'' M6nt -eaXm' -cdn'tra ry 

De la'pia^V ciSs'per at^ ■G6n'ti nSnt'al a part'mSnt 

mounV^in sfi-e'ri fT9^ TI -ebn'dep O'ga dls'$i plln^d 



Synonyms. — valor — bravery ; courage ; beroism ; 
boldness, urge — to impel ; to Incite ; encourage ; 
animate. vo^wwfaW^I/— spontaneously ; willingly, con- 
frat^— adverse ; opposite ; opposing. atUhority-'V\.^cX\ 
power. 
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George Bancroft (1800—), America's grreat historian, is still 
living, and, we trust, writing. He has nobly represented our 
country abroad as Minister to Great Britain, and Q-erniany ; and 
honorably filled several important offices at home. His "History 
of the United States/' from discoveries through the Revolution, is 
a history of the people. As a history, it is thoughtful, digni- 
fied, and eloquent ; its style is forcible, and full of beauties. 
So vivid is his description of places and persons, so detailed is 
his recital of conversations and events, that we close the volumes 
with the feeling that we have actually been living in those 
olden times, and grown up with the nation, knowing its heroes ; 
suffering its early privations and wrongs; sharing its hopes, and 
rejoicing in its triumphs. American boys and girls should not 
feel satisfied until they have read this work. They will be truer 
patriots, better citizens, and nobler men and women, for having 
done so. 



»♦»■ 



LESSON XL. 



dls rtip'tlon, breaking up. 
9ere brat'ed, distinguished; 

famous. 
IP pi QSi^tion, the vnUerin^ of 

land. 



ba z&^p§^, market places. 
In «a'pa bl^, not admitting of, 
Tm pr^Q'nSct ed, miased u)ith, 
pftp'a pet, a breast-toaU. 
ftp'ti fl'^ial, made by man. 



PERSIA. 

Persia is a large country in Asia, lying 
between tlie Caspian Sea and tlie Persian 
Gulf. In ancient times, Persia formed one 
of tlie provinces of tlie Assyrian Empire, 
on the disruption of wliich., it fell under tlie 
power of tlie Medes. Cyrus, one of its rulers, 
in tlie year 560 B.C., succeeded in establish.- 
ing its independence, and afterwards con- 
solidated it into a powerfxiV ^m^^LOTc^. 
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During tlie reigns of several succeeding 
kings, tlie Persians gradually increased in 
wealtli and power ; and, conquering most 
of the surrounding nations, established a 
vast empire extending from Greece to the 
river Indus. This empire was afterw^ards 
broken up by Alexander the Great, King . 
of Macedonia, \vho completely destroyed 
the Persian army under Darius, the king, 
in three great battles. 

Since the break-up of the Persian Em- 
pire, Persia has fallen successively under 
the dorainion of the Romans, Arabs, and 
Tartars, but it is at the present time an 
independent kingdom governed by a native 
ruler, w^ho is called the Shah. 

Persia is more than twice as large as 
France ; but a great part of it is incapable 
of cultivation, as it consists of high barren 
plateaus or table-lands. In addition to these, 
in the eastern parts of the country, there 
are great, treeless, sandy wastes or deserts, 
without a particle of vegetation, excepting 
in the narrow valleys which form the course 
of the few rivers that are found there. 

In many districts of Persia, the soil ia 
largreJy impregnated with, salt \ m^^e^^ "^^cl^ 
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numerous salt deserts and salt lakes form 
tlie cliief peculiarities of tlie country. 

Every variety of climate is found in Per- 
sia, from the intense cold of tlie snow-clad 
mountain districts, to tlie almost torrid 
lieat of tlie plains. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of the people and is well under- 
stood, especially the art of cultivation hy 
artificial irrigation of the land. 

There is a celebrated bridge at Ispahan, 
the former capital of Persia. This bridge 
has thirty-three arches, and on either side, 
instead of a parapet, a gallery extends from 
end to end, composed of seventy smaller 
arches. Aqueducts are numerous, and some 
of these are of very great length. 

PRODUCTS. 

By means of them, large tracts of coun- 
try, that T\^ould otherwise be barren, are 
irrigated, and so brought under cultivation. 

Rice, wheat, and barley are the usual 
crops ; but millet, maize, beans, and peas are 
grown in great quantities. Cotton, indigo, 
sugar, and tobacco are also cultivated, and 
near some of the towns, large tracts of land 
are entirely set apart fox tTcie cultivation of 
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roses and otlier perfume-yielding fio^wers. 
Fruits are grown in abundance, and are 
excellent in ujuality. 

ANIMALS. 

Tlie domestic animals of Persia are camels, 
horses, mules, buffaloes, slieep, and goats. 
The Persian horses are noted for their beauty, 
strength, and speed — especially those belong- 
ing to some of the nomadic tribes that live 
on the borders of the deserts. Mules are 
used more than any other animals for the 
transport of goods. 

Wild animals are numerous in some parts. 
The chief are lions, leopards, bears, wolves, 
and wild boars. The sturgeon is caught in 
the Caspian Sea, and also in the Persian 
Gulf. Birds are plentiful, and include pheas- 
ants, nightingales, and bustards. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The artisan population of the towns are 
skillful and industrious, and exhibit exqui- 
site taste in their productions. Persian rugs 
and carpets are beautiful in color, rich in • 
design, and of almost endless wear. Shawls 
and embroidered work are very highly 
prized, and much sought after. TY:ie^ ^aix^ 
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mostly made from tile long silky liair of 
tlie native goat interwoven with, threads of 
gold and silver. 

The Persians are also celebrated for their 
inlaid and damascened ware, which is 
brought to great perfection in the produc- 
tion of jewelry and swords. This trade is 
usually carried on in the bazaars of the large 
towns. 

PI RE-WORSH IPERS. 

There is still living in Persia a singular 
race of people called the Parsees, or Fire- 
worshipers. They adore fire, light, and tlie 
sun, as the emblem of the Deity. This wor- 
ship is supposed to have been the early 
faith of the country. 

The people of Persia are badly governed, 
and are very heavily taxed. There are but 
few^ good roads in the country, and these 
are infested with robbers. Shiraz, a tow^n 
near the Persian Gulf, is noted as the resi- 
dence and burial place of t^vo great Persian 
poets — Hafiz and Saadi. 

Spell: — 

no m&d'i-e In'di go ma^^z^ miriet 

rSg'i den9^ ftr^ti §an btis'tardg in fSst'ed 

stClr^g^bn PSr'sian je^?v'el ry DS'itJ^ 
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Synonyms. — infested — disturbed ; annoyed ; liar- 
assed. gave1*ned—'V^x\Q6.\ controlled; managed, excels 
lenf— wortliy ; clioice; prime; valuable; exquisite. 
nowMMlie— wandering ; roaming. fran«por^— carriage ; 
conveyance, vast—gresit ; huge ; mighty ; enormous. 



The Assyrian Empire was one of the most ancient 
empires. 

The Medes were a nation that inhabited the coun- 
try of Media, which was situated south-west 
of the Caspian Sea* 

Cyrus was a Persian king, the founder of the Per- 
sian Empire. He defeated the Medes. He also 
fought against the Assyrians and took Babylon 
by turning the course of the river Euphrates. 
He died 529 b.c. 
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LESSON XLI. 



to and trOy hachujo/rd amd for- 
w^n'der^d, stroUed, [toard, 
shSrter^d, protected. 



beech, a tree. 

peeled, stripped off the bark, 

strO^, to scatter loosely. 



FORTY YEARS AGO. 

I've w^andered to tlie village, Tom, 
I've sat beneath, tlie tree, 

Upon tlie scliool-liouse play-ground, 
Tliat sheltered you and me ; 

But none ^^^ere left to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to toio^. 
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WIlo played with, us upon tliat green 
Just forty years ago. 

The grass was just as green, Tom, 

Barefooted boys at play 
Were sporting, just as w^e did then, 

With spirits just as gay. 
But the master sleeps upon the hill. 

Which, coated o'er with snow, 
Afforded us a sliding-place 

Some forty years ago. 

The old school-house is altered some, 

The benches are replaced 
By ne^v\r ones, very like the same 

Our jack-knives had defaced ; 
But the same old bricks are in the wall, 

And the bell swings to and fro. 
Its music's just the same, dear Tom, 

'Twas forty years ago. 

The boys were playing some old game 

Beneath that same old tree ; 
I do forget the name just now^ — 

You've played the same w^ith me 
On that same spot ; 'twas played with knives, 
By throwing so and so ; 
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Tlie loser had a task to do 
There forty years ago. 

The river's running just as still ; 
The willo^v's on its side 

Are larger than they were, Tom ; 
The stream appears less wide ; 

But the grape-vine swing is missing now, 
Where once we played the beau. 

And swung our sweethearts — ^pretty girls- 
Just forty years ago. 

The spring that bubhled 'neath the hill 

Close by the spreading beech, 
Is very low ; 'twas once so high 

That we could scarcely reach ; 
And kneeling down to take a drink, 

Dear Tom, I started so. 
To think how very much I've changed 

Since forty years ago. 

Near by that spring, upon an elm, 

Tou know I cut your name, 
Your sweetheart's just beneath it, Tom, 

And you did mine the same. 
Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark ; 

^Twaa dying sure, but bIo^, 
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Congress was carried away, as by a resistless 
wave. The die was cast, and every man was 
now compelled to meet tlie issue. 

Wlien tlie day arrived for discussion, tlie 
Declaration ^^^as taken up and debated, arti- 
cle by article. The discussion continued for 
three days, and was characterized by great 
excitement. At length, the various sections 
having been gone through with, the next 
day, July 4th, was appointed for action. 

It was soon known throughout the city; 
and in the morning, before Congress assem- 
bled, the streets were filled with excited 
men, some gathered in groups, engaged in 
eager discussion, and others moving toward 
the State House. All business was forgotten 
in the momentous crisis w^hich the country 
had now reached. 

No sooner had the members taken their 
seats, than the multitude gathered in a 
dense mass around the entrance. The bell- 
man mounted to the belfry, to be ready to 
proclaim the joyful tidings of freedom as 
soon as the final vote was passed. A bright- 
eyed boy was stationed below to give the 
signal. 
Around the bell, broug\it Iyotcy ^Ti^laaxd^ 
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tad "been east more than twenty years be- 
fore tlie prophetic motto : 

" Pboci^im Liberty throughout all the Land 
unto au. the inhabitants thereof." 

Although its loud clang liad often sounded 
over the city, the proclam.ation engraved on 
its iron lip had 
never yet "been 
spoken aloud. 

It "was ex- 
pected that the 
final vote would 
he taken with- 
out delay ; but 
hour after hour 
wore on, and no 
report came 
fVom that mys- 
terious hall 
"where the fate 
of a continent 
was in suspense. The multitude grew im- 
patient ; the old man leaned over the rail- 
ing, straiuing his eyes downward, till his 
heart misgave him and hope yielded to fear. 

But at ]engi;h, at about t^o o'cYoc^k., X^x'fc 
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door of tlie hall opened, and a voice ex- 
claimed, "It lias passed." The ^vord leaped 
like lightning from lip to lip, followed hy 
huzzas that shook the huilding. The hoy- 
sentinel turned to the belfry, clapped his 
hands, and shouted, ''King! ring!" 

The desponding bell-man, electrified into 
life by the joyful ne^v's, seized the iron 
tongue, and hurled it backward and for^^rard 
with a clang that startled every heart in 
Pliiladelphia like a bugle-blast. " Clang ! 
clang!" the bell of Liberty resounded on 
higher and clearer, and more joyous, blend- 
ing in its deep and thrilling vibi'ations, and 
proclaiming in loud and long accents over 
all the land, the motto that encircled it. 

J. T. Ueadley. 
♦-•-♦ 

LESSON XLIII. 



€6' horts, regiments. In the Bo- 
man a/rmy, a cohort contained 
dbotitjhe hundred men. 



sheen, brightness. 
>v&x^d, became; grew, 
G6n''tll^, any one not a Jew, 



DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB'S ARMY, 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on 

the sea. 
When the blue waves roll nigTcitly on ^^«^ aalilee. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when smnmer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 

blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill. 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever were 
stiU. 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide. 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his 

pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Qentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord 1 

Lord Btbon. 

SpeU and pronmince : — 

sClrf sp5^r§ pClr'pl^ G&l'i lee dis t6rt'ed 
Ba'al ddijd'jy n6s'tril ^^flum^ q^^^^'^^'^ 
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LESSON XLIV. 



hftr^in ^er^, forerunners, 

s61'i ttXd^ loneliness. 

in'fi del, an unbeliever, 

vo 9lf'ep at^ to utter with a 

loud voice, 
ml^6n, manner; hearing. 



•el&m'or, noise; an uproar. 

In gi ddnt^al, ?iappening with- 
out reguUmty. 

fir'-ehi tSet'Cir^, style ofluMding. 

pSi^a dls^ a place of supreme 
happiness. 



BIRD VOICES. 

Among tlie deliglits of spring, Ilow is it 
possible to forget tlie "birds ? 

Even tlie crows are w^elcome, as tlie sable 
harbingers of a brighter and livelier race. 
They, visited us before tlie snow was off, 
but seem mostly to liave betaken them- 
selves to remote depths of the woods, which 
they haunt all summer long. 

Many a time shall I disturb them there, 
and feel as if I had intruded among a. com- 
pany of silent worshipers, as they sit in 
Sabbath-stillness among the tree-tops. Their 
voices^ w^hen they speak, accord with the 
tranquil solitude of a summer afternoon, 
and resounding so far above the head, their 
loud clamor increases the religious quiet of 
the scene instead of breaking it. 

A crow has, however, no real pretensions 
to religiojiy in spite of the gravity of hiji 
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mien and "black attire ; lie is certainly a 
tliief, and probably an infidel. Tlie gulls 
are far more respectable, in a moral point 
of view. Tbese denizens of sea-beaten rocks 
and haunters of tbe lonely beacb come up 
our inland rivers at tbis season, and soar 
bigb overhead, flapping tbeir broad Things 
in tbe upper sunsbine. 

They are among the most picturesque 
of birds, because they so float and rest upon 
the air as to become almost stationary parts 
of the landscape. The imagination has time 
to grow acquainted with them : they have 
not flitted away in a moment. You go up 
among the clouds and greet these lofty- 
flighted gulls, and rest with them upon the 
sustaining atmosphere. 

Ducks have their haunts along the soli- 
tary places of the river, and alight in flocks 
upon the broad bosom of the overflowed 
meadows. Their flight is too rapid for the 
eye to catch enjoyment from it, although 
it never fails to stir up the heart, with the 
sportsman's instinct. They have now^ gone 
further northward, but will visit us again 
in autumn. 

The smaller birds— the little ^oxi.^'eJt)^-^^ ^"t 
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the woods, and tliose tliat liaunt man's 
dwellings, and claim linman friendsMp "by 
building tlieir nest under tlie slieltering 
eaves, or among the orchard trees — ^these 
require a touch more delicate, a gentler 
heart than mine to do them justice. 

Their outburst of melody is like a brook 
let loose from wintry chains. We need not 
deem it a too high and solemn word to 
call this melody a hymn of praise to the 
Creator, since Nature has expressed the 
sentiment of renewed life in no other sound 
save the notes of these blessed birds. 

Their music, how^ever, just now, seems 
to be incidental, and not the result of a 
set purpose. They are discussing the econ- 
omy of life and love, and the site and 
architecture of their summer residences, 
and have no time to sit on a twig and 
pour forth solemn hymns, or overtures, or 
operas. 

Anxious questions are asked ; grave sub- 
jects are settled in quick and animated 
debate ; and only by occasional accident, as 
from pure ecstasy, does a rich warble roll 
its tiny waves of golden sound through the 
atmosphere. 
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Tlieir little bodies are as busy as tbeir 
voices ; tbey are in a constant flutter and 
restlessness. Even Avlien tw^o or three re- 
treat to a tree-top to bold council, tliey 
^vag their tails and beads all tbe time 'w^itb 
tbe activity of tbeir nature. 

' Tbe blackbirds are tbe noisiest of all our 
feathered citizens. Great companies of them 
— more than the famous "four and t^venty" 
whom Mother Goose has immortalized — con- 
gregate in the tree-tops, and vociferate with 
all the clamor and confusion of a turbulent 
political meeting. Politics, certainly, must 
be the occasion of such noisy 'debates. * 

Of all bird voices, none are more sw^eet 

and cheerful to my ear than those of sw^al- 
lows, in the dim, sun-streaked interior of 
a lofty barn. They address the heart ^v^ith 
even a closer sympathy than robin red- 
breast. 

But, indeed, all these winged people that 
dw^ell in the vicinity of homesteads seem 
to partake of human nature, and possess 
the germ, if not the development, of im- 
mortal souls. 

We hear them saying theiT melodious 
prayers at morning's "blus^lti, and eventide. 
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A little while ago, in tlie deep of nigM, 
tliere came tlie lively thrill of a bird's note 
from a neighboring tree — a real song, such 
as greets the purple dawn, or mingles with 
the yellow sunshine. What could the little 
bird mean by pouring it forth at mid- 
night ? 

Probably the music gushed out of the 
midst of a dream in which he fancied him- 
self in Paradise with his mate, but sud- 
denly awoke on a cold, leafless bough. 
That was a sad exchange of imagination 
for reality 1 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 



»peU ;— 








hyrrii^ 


re n^J'ion 


in ts'rl OP 


a-e quai^nt'ed 


bp'gom 


re ai'i ty 


p&p'a dls^ 


sus t^l^n'Ing 


. 6p'er &g 


pOt^p'lng 


tCli/bu lent 


vo 9lf 'er at^ 


ee'sta s^ 


in tryd'ed 


sym'pa thy 


hOrn^'stS^dg 


gr&v'i ty 


vl 9ln'i ty 


pr§ tSn'sion 


O'vert ar^g 


Sab'bath 


l&nd^sc&p^ 


stA'tion a r^ 


im^afl'i na'tion 



Synonyms.— occorcl—liannomze ; to agree in tone. 
tranquil— qmj&t'y calm; peaceful. <leni»«n« — inhabit- 
ants; dwellers, site — situation; position; location. 
«al6mn— grave ; serious ; sober. to/T^y— Mgh. ; tall ; 
towering; elevated. ec8«cwy— rapture ; bliss; enthu- 
siasm. 
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LESSON XLV. 



fo-wrer, a hunter of wUd foviU. 

mark, to observe. 

plfi.sh'y, watery. 

il llm^it a bl^ without hounds. 



brlirjk, the bank of a river. 
mar^^ margin; border of river 

or lake. 
chafed, worn by rubbing. 



TO A WATERFOWL. 

Whither, midst falling dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through the rosy depth, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seeks't thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast— 
The desert and the illimitable air- 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark nigYit, i» xsieax. 
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And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon slialt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cullen Bryant. 



Spell :^ 








midst 


mnH^d 


O'^ean 


-Whlth'er 


dSpths 


seek*st 


a b^si^' 


s^v^l'10'V^d 


cO^st 


thou*rt 


a T\\^V 


w^n'der Ing 


stc5&p 


rO§'y 


path'lSsH 


&t'mos phSr^ 



Synonyms.— cocwte— shores ; banks ; borders, solitary 
—lonely. iWimi«a6te— boundless ; immeasurable ; lim- 
itless; vast; infinite, wander — roam; rove; stray. 
darA;— gloomy ; rayless. 



EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS. 

FtU up the Ucmk spaces with words that are iynonymouB with those 
used in the text. 

"Dost thou thy 

and air, lone 



way?" "The desert 



but not loat:* ''X^\» ^Xoor^^ 
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not to tlie welcome land, though, the — - — 

night is near." "And soon, that shall ; 

reeds shall bend soon o'er thy nest." "He 

who, from zone to zone, through the 

sky thy certain flight, in the long way that I must 
alone, will my steps aright." 



Questions on tlie lieggon.— 1. Does the poet see the waterfowl 
at morning or evening ? In what poetic way is this stated ? 
2. Might not **faUing dew" and ** crimson shy'' "be in the morn- 
ing ? 3. Is the flight of the hlrd near and visible ? 4. Where la 
it going ? 5. How does It know the way ? 6. Can man so easily 
find his way upon the ocean, or desert, or in the forest ? 7. What 
lesson was the poet taught hy the bird ? 8. What '^ long way " 
must every one ** tread <Uonef*f 9. Must It betaken entirely alone? 



For though I should walk in the midst of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me. Thy rod and Thy staff they have com- 
forted me. Psalm XXII, 4. 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing; and 
not one of them shall fall on the ground without 
your Father. Fear not therefore ; you are of more 
value than many sparrows. Matthew X, 29, 31. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

Wnie the96 eorUracted expressions in fuU : — 

I'U isn't there's 'twas thou'rt 

don't it's I'm can't Tve'll 

I've 'tis didn't hasn't you*ve 

Thus : I'll = 1 -^W. 
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^Pt, fi^> suitable; appropriate; 
meet. 

de f(Sn9^', a protection; a mfe- 
gua/rd, 

ch&r'i t^, kindness in judging of 
men and their actions, 

jCi)^^^, to criticise; to pass opin- 
ions upon. 

Sn'er flSt'i-e, forcible; active. 



•eli^&p'ac ter, the qualities, or 
traits of a person's disposition 
and conduct. 

rSp'Ci ta'tion, good name; hon- 
or; public esteem. 

re strai^nt', the act of holding 
back. 

rfig'o Idt^, firm ; constant in a 
purpose, • 



CHOICE QUOTATIONS. 

An apt quotation is as good as an original 
remark. 

Proverbs are tlie cream of a nation's 
tliouglit. 

Tliere are no footprints backAvard. 

Proverb. 



Do to-day tliy nearest duty. 



Goethe. 



Wliat I do now, I do once and forever. 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Not only strike wliile tlie iron is liot, 
but make it liot by striking. Cromwell. 



Tbe dying never weep. 



Proverb. 



Education is tbe cbeap defence of na- 
tions. Edmund Burke. 

He is a wise man wbo always knows 
w^bat to do next. ^^^^^^. 



p«* •■— 
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To be ^womanly, is tlie greatest dLarm of 

woman. Gladstone. 

No man ever became great or good ex- 
cept tlirougli many and great mistakes. 

Gladstone. 

Judge not, th.at ye be not judged. Bible. 

Faitb, bope, and cbarity, tbese tbree ; but 
tbe greatest of tbese is cbarity. Bible. 

Rasbly, nor oftentimes truly, dotb man 
pass judgment on bis brotber. Tuppee. 

God bas put sometbing noble and good 
into every beart wbicb be bas created. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). 

Among tbe pitfalls of our way, 
Tbe best of us walk blindly ; 

So, man, be wary, ^watcb and pray. 
And judge your brother kindly. 

Alice Caey. 

Sometbing noble, sometbing good, some- 
tbing manly, sometbing godlike is knocked 
off a man every time be gets drunk. 

John B. Gough. 

Intemperance wipes out God's image and 
stamps it witb tbe counterfeit die of tbe 

devil. John B. Gouoh. 
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If I take care of my cliaracter, my repu- 
tation w^ill take care of itself, d. l. Moody. 

Strengtli of cliaracter is not mere strengtli 
of feeling— it is tlie resolute restraint of 

strong feeling. Chaeles Dickens. 

The Avorld belongs to tlie energetic man. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

SpeU and pronounce : — 

BClrk^ Giad'ston^ Ttip'per strength 

-Ga'py Go^'ty^e(gS) Mc5bd'y gad'llk^ 

o rl^J'i nal in tSm'per an^^ ■Gr6m'^vel\ ^v9'man ly 

Dl^s^k'eng Gough (gdf ) Ti^dm'as restraint' 

-GlSm'eng -eoun'ter f^it -Gar lyi^' fdbt'prlnts 



Synonyms.— c/kiWfi^— love ; benevolence ; good will ; 
liberality, reputation— credit ; repute ; estimation ; 
esteem ; fame ; honor. rc«olMfe— determined ; decided ; 
firm ; persevering, re«frain^-repression ; hindrance ; 
check; curb; stop. 



Questions on the Iiesson.— 1. Which quotations may serve us 
In our own conduct in life ? 

2. Which may guide us In our conduct toward others ? 

8. Which quotations contain general truths briefly stated? 

4. Which quotations Incite us to energy? to perseverance? 
to temperance ? to charity ? to gentleness ? to economy ? to 
upright conduct? 
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pSi'ihos, feeling ; emotions. 
mSl'o dy, succession of single 
tones. 



sH' per serlp' tion, something 

toritten on the outside. 
mc5&r, a heath; a fen. 



IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 

Mucli tliere is in Ireland tliat we most 
dearly love. We love its music, sweet and 
sad, and Iotv and lonely ; it comes Tvitli a 
patlios, a melanclioly, a melody, on tlie 
pulses of tlie heart, tliat no otlier music 
breatlies, and ^wMle it grieves, it sootlies. 

It seems to flo^iv w^itli long* complaint 
over tlie course of ages, or to grasp wltli 
broken sobs tlirougli tlie ruins and frag"- 
ments of liistoric tliouglit. We are glad 
^with. tlie liumor of Ireland, so "buoyant and 
yet so tender, quaint ^vitli smiles, quiver- 
ing "with, sentiment, pursing up tlie lips 
wliile it bede^ws tbe eyelids. 

We admire tbe bravery of Ireland, whioll 
may bave been broken, but never bas been 
bent, — wbicb bas often been unfortunate, 
but ^wbicb never bas been craven. We bave 
mucb affection for tbe Irisb character. We 
^iVa unfeigned praise to that purity of 
feeling Tvliich. surrouxids 1.t\.^^ ^worcc^fcTx \:cv. 
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the h.Tiin'blest class, and amidst tlie coarsest 
occupations, with an atmosphere of sanc- 
tity. 




We acknowledge with heartfelt satisfac- 
tion that kindred love in the Irish poor, 
that no distance can "weafceTii a,Tv?L VsvaJc- 
no time can chill. "We feel aatis&.fc^ -wVOo. 
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our liuinanity, ^wlien we see tlie servant 
girl calling- for lier ^v^ages, or dra^ving on 
tlie savings "bank for funds, to take tears 
from tlie eyes of a w^idow^ed motlier in Con- 
nauglit, or fears from the soul of an aged 
fatlier in Munster. 

We "beliold a radiance of grandeur around 
tlie liead of tlie railroad laborer, as lie 
bounds, tliree thousand miles away, at tlie 
sound of repeal, or at the name of O'Connell ; 
and yet more as his hand shakes, when he 
takes a letter from the post-ofice, which, 
rude as it may be in superscription, is a 
messenger from the cot in which his child- 
hood lay, is an angel from the fields, the 
hills, streams, the mountains, and the 
moors wherein hi^ boyhood sported. 

We remeraber, with many memories of 
delight, too, the beauties of Ireland's scenery. 
We recollect the fields that are ever green ; 
the hills that bloom to the summit ; the 
streamlets that in sweetness seem to sing 
her legends ; the valleys where the fairies 
play ; the voices among her glens, that 
sound from her winds as with the spirit of 
her bards ; the shadows of her ruins at 
inoonlight, that in pale ^hOl TCLelancholy 
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splendor appear like ghosts of lier ancient 
heroes. 

Henbt Giles. 

Spell : — 

grl^Sv^ his tfti/ic gli^^^sts sfio-e'ti ty 

sc5otii^§ ra'di an^^ hS'rO^g sdn'ti ment 

re p€i^V frag'ments buoy'ant ac l^nd^Vl'^dfl^ 



Synonyms.— firran€lc?/r^vastness ; sublimity; nobil- 
ity. «awcfi*|^— lioliness ; purity ; piety, memories— 
recollections ; remembrances, gt^ain^— unusual ; odd ; 
singular. r<wliance— brightness; brilliancy; splen- 
dor; glitter, sentiment— feeling ; opinion; notion; 
thought. i>€»t/^«— passion ; tender emotions. 



^-»-¥ 

LESSON XLVIII. 

BE TRUE. 

Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 

Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul wouldst reach; 

It needs the overflow of hearts 
To give the lips fall speech. 

Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world's famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitfal seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
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sd^^ wise; gram; prudent, 
pamph'let, a few sheets of pa- 
per stitched together in the form 
of a hook, 
ftn'tl-siav'ery, opposed to dam- 
€fry. 



e&p'i tal, money to ini>est, 

lib o nation, tlie doing cma/y toith 

certain laws, ciutoms. 
memo' rial, a statement of 
facts in the form of a peti- 
tion. 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706—1790). 

One of tlie Americans wlio rendered tlie 
greatest services to the liberty of tlieir coun- 
try ^vas Dr. Benjamin Franklin. He ^was 
born in Boston, in 1706, and ^vas the son 
of a poor tallo^v-chandler. When a hoy, he 
learned the printer's trade ; at seventeen 
he left home, and established himself in 
Philadelphia. 

He and a young partner began business 
^vith no capital, and felt very grateful to 
a friend whom they met in the street and 
Avho gave them a flve-shilling job. After- 
ward they set up a newspaper, and pub- 
lished an almanac called "Poor Richard's 
Almanac," which had a great circulation. 
They also dealt in all sorts of small wares — 
rags, ink, soap, feathers, and coffee. 

Franklin was. a great reader, and a great 

student of science, and especially of elec- 

tricity. He formed tlae tYieiOTy tTa.g.t light- 
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ning and tlie electrical fluid are the same 
tiling. This he said in a pamphlet, and some 
readers thought it a- very ahsurd vie^^r. 
Then he resolved to prove it. He and his 
young son made a great kite of a silk hand- 
kerchief, fastened a piece of sharpened Tvire 
to the stick, and Tvent out to fly the kite 
in a thunder-storm. 

As the low^ thunder-cloud passed, the 
electric fluid came doTvn the string of the 
kite. When Franklin touched a key that 
he had fastened to the string, his knuckles 
drew^ sparks from it, and proved that there 
Tvas electricity there. This led him to in- 
vent the lightning-rod, ^v^hich is now^ in 
almost universal use. This discovery at 
once made him very famous in Europe, as 
^\^ell as in America. 

He Tvas afterw^ard sent to England on a 
public mission, and remained there till the 
outbreak of the Revolution. Returning to 
America, he ivas one of the framers and 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
He Tvas sent to France as embassador, and 
aided in making the treaty with France 
which secured the independence of the 
American colonies. 
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He Tvas a man of tlie greatest activity, 
public spirit, and Avit. He exercised great 
influence in all public affairs, and founded 
more good institutions and benevolent enter- 
prises tlian any other American of bis time. 
His last public act ^vas to sign a memorial to 
Congress in behalf of the Pbiladelpbia Anti- 
slavery Society, of wbicb be was president, 
asking the abolition of slavery. 

He lived to the age of eigbty-four, dying 
in 1790. Tbe whole nation mourned when 
he died. Mirabeau, then the leader of the 
French Assembly, called him "the sage 
whom t^vo Avorlds claim as their own," and 
proposed that the Assembly should wear 
mourning on the arm for him during three 
days, which was done. 

It was said of him after his death, by a 
celebrated Frenchman, Turgot, that "He 
snatched the lightning froin the sky, and 
the scepter from tyrants ! " 

ct WW j» Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Spell and pronounce : — 

flQId B^n'ja mXn Phil a dSl'phi a 

a\d'ed saee 1^9^! t^ In'de p€nd'^n9^ 

sSrvl9 e§ em b&s^sa dor Sn'ter prl§'e§ 

•e6Ko nie§ pftrfner h&n^'ker chl^f 

§rma na-e mOl^rn^d (h&ok'er chlf) 
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Synon3niis.—a6«i«r<l— unreasonable; ridiculous; fool- 
ish. re«o/vcci— determined ; decided, fyran*— despotic 
ruler; an oppressor. «/ieory— opinion ; hypotliesis. 
established— fLx^ed ; settled ; decreed ; founded, famous 
—renowned; celebrated; illustrious. 



♦ ♦ » 
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Quak'er§, members of a religioua 
sect, called also Friends. 

D{itch-d6nar, an old Holland 
coin. 

rS§ o ICl'tion, decision ; pu/rpose. 



^?vh§rf, a place for the loading 
and unloading of ships. 

be -c^Xm^d^ ship could not saU 
for want of wind, 

pWfy, Ught; swelled ot^. 



FRANKLIN'S ARRIVAL IN PHILA- 

DELPHIA. 

I was in my working dress, my best 
clot lies liaving to come by sea. I was dirty 
from my journey ; my pockets were stuffed 
out with. sMrts and stockings, and I knew 
no soul, nor w^liere to look for lodging. I 
was fatigued witb. traveling, rowing, and 
want of rest ; I was very liungry, and my 
wliole stock of casb. consisted of a Dutcb.- 
dollar, and about a shilling in copper. 

Tlie latter I gave tlie people of tb.e boat 
for my passage, wlio at first refused it on - 
account of my rowing; but I insisted on 
their taking it. A man "bem^ ^oTc^eX^xcj^^ 
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more generous when he has but a little 
money than w^hen he has plenty ; perhaps 
through fear of "being thought to have hut 
little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing ahout, 
till, near the market-house, I met a hoy 
w^ith hread. I had made many a meal on 
hread, and, inquiring where he got it, I 
went immediately to the haker's he directed 
me to, in Second Street, and asked for his- 
cuit, intending such as ^\^e had in Boston, 
hut they, it seems, w^ere not made in Phila- 
delphia. 

Then I asked for a three-penny loaf, and 
was told they had none such. So, not con- 
sidering or know^ing the difference of money 
and the greater cheapness, nor the names 
of his hread, I hade him give me three- 
penny w^orth of any sort. He gave me, 
accordingly, three great puffy rolls. 

I was surprised at the quantity, hut took 
it, and, having no room in my pockets, 
^\^alked off with a roll under each arm, and 
eating the other. Thus I w^ent up Market 
Street as far as Fourth Street, passing hy 
the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's 
father ; when she, standing at> tAi^ door^ saw 
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me, and thouglit I made, as I certainly did, 
a most a^vkw^ard, ridiculous appearance. 

Tlien I turned and went down Oliestnut 
Street, and part of Walnut Street, eating 
my roll all the w^ay, and, coming round, 
found myself at Market Street wharf, near 
tlie "boat I came in, to w^hicli I w^ent for a 
draught of the river w^ater ; and, being- filled 
with one of my rolls, gave the other t^w^o 
to a w^oman and her child that came do^w^n 
the river in the hoat with us; and w^ere 
waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I ^w^alked again up the- 
street, ^\^hich had by this time had many 
clean-dressed people in it, w^ho w^ere all 
walking the same way. I joined them, and 
thereby ^v^as led into the great meeting- 
house of the Quakers, near the market. 

I sat down among them, and, after look- 
ing round aw^hile and hearing nothing said, 
being very tired through labor and w^ant 
of rest the preceding night, I fell fast asleep, 
and continued so till the meeting broke up, 
when one was kind enough to rouse me. 
This was, therefore, the first house I was 
in, or slept in, in Philadelphia. 

I believe I have omitted menWaimx.^ ^X^'s^^ 
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in my first voyage from Boston, being be- 
calmed off Block Island, our people set about 
catcbing cod, and bauled up a great many. 

Hitberto I bad stuck to my resolution 
of not eating animal food, and on tbis occa- 
sion I considered, ^v\ritb my raaster Tryon, 
tbe taking of every fisb as a kind of unpro- 
voked murder, since none of tbem bad, or 
ever could do us any injury tbat migbt 
justify tbe slaugbter. 

All tbis ' seemed very reasonable. But I 
bad formerly been a great lover of fisb, 
and, wben tbis came bot out of tbe frying 
pan, it smelt admirably Tvell. 

I balanced some time between principle 
and inclination, till I recollected tbat, w^ben 
tbe fisb were opex^ed, I saw smaller fisb. 
taken out of tbeir stomacbs ; tben tbougbt 
I, ''If you eat one anotber, I don't see wby 
we may not eat you." 

So I dined upon cod very beartily, and 
continued to eat wltb otber people, return- 
ing only now and tben occasionally to a 
vegetable diet. So convenient a tbing it is . 
to be a reasonable creature, since it enables * 
one to find or make a reason for everytbing 
'^ne hB8 Sb mind to do. Bbnjamin Frankun. 
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Spell: — 

gazing drAli^ght surprised' B6s'ton 

fatigH^d' (drAft) §Vk'ward be ca^m^d' 

trav'el Ing differ en?^ ap pSi^r'an^^ r6V§^J^ & t>l^ 



Synonyms.— firenero«*«—oi)eii-lianded ; liberal ; mag- 
nanimous, directed — conducted ; ordered ; com- 
manded. clrow«y— sleepy ; dull ; heavy ; stupid, in- 
dinationr-desire ; disposition ; bent ; love, heartily— 
cordially ; sincerely ; warmly, cwlniiroft^y— wonder- 
fully ; appropriately ; excellently. HclicMtowd— absurd ; 
ludicrous ; laughable. 
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rCi^, to repent of ; to regret. 
fiat'ter fy insincere praise to 

gwinfa/aor or to gratify wmity, 
v61 un ta'ri 1;J^, toactfromon(^% 

otonvnU. 



hoist'ed, lifted; exalted; ele- 
vated, 

dc5bm^d, to ham sentence pro- 
nounced; condemned. 

de ICid'ed, misled ; deceived. 



ANECDOTES OF FRANKLIN. 

1. 

AN AX TO GRIND. 

When I was a little t)oy, I remember, one 
cold winter's morning, I ^^as accosted by a 
smiling man Tvith. an ax on liis shoulder. 
"My pretty hoy," said he, "has your father 
a grindstone ? " 

"Yes, sir," said I. 
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"You are a fine little fello^^r," said lie; 
"w^ill yon let me grind my ax on it?'' 

Pleased Tvitli tlie compliment of "fine 
little felloTv," — "Oli yes, sir," I ans^wered. 
"It is do^\rn in tlie sliop." 

"And Tvill you, my man," said lie, pat- 
ting me on tlie liead, "get me a little liot 
Tvater ? " 

HoTV could I refuse ? I ran and soon 
brougtLt a kettleful. 

" Ho^w^ old are you ? and ^\^liat's your 
name?" continued lie, ^vitliout w^aiting for 
a reply. " I am sure j^ou are one of tlie finest 
lads tliat ever I liave seen ; Tvill you just 
turn a fev^ minutes for me?" 

Tickled ^\^itli tlie flattery, like a little 
fool, I w^ent to w^ork, and bitterly did I rue 
the day. It w^as a neyv ax, and I toiled and 
tugged till I Tvas almost tired to deatli. 
The school-bell rang, and I could not get 
away ; my hands w^ere blistered, and the ax 
was not half ground. 

At length, however, it w^as sharpened ; 
and the man turned to me w^ith, " No^v, 
you little rascal, you've played truant ; scud 
to the school, or you'll rue it ! " 

Alas I ^^ thought I, "it vas hard enough 
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to turn a grindstone tliis cold day, but noTV 
to be called a little rascal is too mucli." 

It sunk deep into my mind, and often 
liave I tliouglit of it since. Wlien I see a 
mercliant over polite to liis customers, beg- 
ging tliem to take a little brandy, and 
tbroTving bis goods on the counter, tbinks 
I, "Tbat man bas an ax to grind." 

Wben I see a man flattering tbe people, 
making great professions of attacbment to 
liberty, ^^rbo is in private life a tyrant, me- 
tbinks, "Look out, good people! tbat felloTV 
"would set you turning grindstones ! " 

Wben I see a man boisted into ofl3.ce by 
party spirit, witbout a single qualification 
to render bim eitber respectable or useful, 
" Alas ! " metbinks, " deluded people, you 
are doomed for a season to turn tbe grind- 
stone for a booby." 



2. 

"DON'T GIVE TOO MUCH FOR THE WHISTLE." 

Wben I was a cbild, seven years old, my 
friends, on a boliday, filled my pockets witb 
coppers. I went directly to a sbop wbere 
tbey sold toys for cb.ildTeii\ la^Ti^^ ^i^\x!L% 
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cliarined with, the sound of a ^vhistle that 
I met hy the way in the hands of another 
"boy, I voluntarily offered him all my money 
for one. 

I then came home, and w^ent whistling- 
all over the house, much pleased with my 
Avhistle, hut disturbing all the family. My 
brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times as much for it as it 
was w^orth. 

This put me in mind w^hat good things 
I might have bought with the rest of 
the money ; and they laughed at me so 
much for my folly that I cried with vexa- 
tion. 

This, how^ever, w^as afterward of use to 
me, the impression continuing on my mind ; 
so that often, when I w^as tempted to buy 
some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
"Don't give too much for the whistle ;" and 
so I saved my money. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

SpeU :— 

whls^l^ ttig^^d tt^k'l^d mS thinks' 

bftr'g^in rfts'-eal tr\jL'ant mlg'er ie§ 

hdriday ae-e6st'ed at t8ic\i'rcveTv\, ^^?»'t.om er§ 

mist&ki^n v^x action 'C6n:\'p\\ xYvexvX. c^oxiWxvr^Xxv^ 
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Synonyms.— c/^fi»^6c^—deliglited ; fascinated ; capti- 
vated, understanding-'^iiowledge ; reason, attainr-to 
achieve ; to gain ; to equal. e«eecm— respect ; regard ; 
prize, estimates— i>rizes ; esteems ; values, accumu- 
^^ngr— amassing ; collecting; piling up. 
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•eOlt, the young of tJie horse kind. 
stilt'ed, legs long and slender, 
6'quln^, belonging to a h>orse, 
pSi^g'ant, afa/rm IdboreT. 
pOst-e6i^ch, a ccmriage for the 

majU and travelers. 
m&s'tif^, a large dog noted for 

eov/rage. 



mount' i^in eer', o^ne who limes 

near or on 1^ mouniain; a 

rustic. 
dd9'il^, eoMly managed; teach- 

(Me, 
brlt'tl^, easily broken ; fragile, 
pOs tirion, a d/rvoer of a pair 

of coach horses. 



SOMETHING ABOUT HORSES. 

NowtLere among domestic animals do we 
find such, ungalnllness, awkwardness, and 
mlsproportlon as In tlie colt. 

His stilted legs, sliort body, and diminu- 
tive neck, liardly suggest the possibility of 
good equine development. His hair is coarse, 
his tail and mane are stuhhy, and his gait 
is, to the last degree, awkward. 

But, although not horn beautiful, the 
colt is born to beauty, and every month, 
of his development, until full maturity, is 
marked by increasing grace 3bTi(5i \Ta?ercQr^<^^ 
proportion. 
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Nature is far from being an attentive 
motlier to tlie liorse ; tMs is sliown by tlie 
coarse, rougli coat of tlie ^v\rild specimen, 
^vliicli, with, liis developed form, gives liim 
more tlie look of an a^vkward donkey tlian 
tliat of tlie noble steed as we know bim 
in our stables. 

Tbe borse wbicb claims our admiration 
as a tbing of beauty and of power, owes 
very mucb to tbe refining touch of man, 
exerted by slo^v^ degrees through many 
generations. 

A thousand years of care and attention 
have given us at last an animal combining 
strength and grace, endurance and agility, 
courage and gentleness. 

To reach this perfection, and to retain 
it ^\rhen reached, have cost a great outlay 
of study, labor, and treasure. 

The mountaineer of the Carpatbian range 
shows an affection for his borse, and an 
intimacy with him, such as are seen per- 
baps nowhere else. This delicate and afiec- 
tionate little animal is to the family w^bat 
the doll is to the cbild. 

Hardly larger than a good-sized mastiff, 
I this horse becomes in a certain measure tlie 
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liouse-dog of tlie family, and lives tinder 
tlie same roof, if not, indeed, in the same 
apartment. Wliat tlie father, mother, and 
children have to eat they freely share with 
him, and they are, indeed, raore liberal in 
showering their love upon this cherished 
quadruped than upon any other of their 
domestic animals. 

The little horse returns their affection, 
nestles his delicate head in the bosom of 
his protector, plays gently with his chil- 
dren, and allows them to fondle him at will. 

He is also an extremely useful member, 
literally sharing in the necessary labors of 
the farm and in the road service. 

He and his master, yoked together, form 
the team which drags to market the ^win- 
ter's product of Tv^ood. When the load is 
light or the wagon empty, the horse dra^vs 
the burden alone, but w^henever needed, the 
human shoulder is boTved to the yoke. 

This docile beast knows neither bit nor 
curb, Tv^hip nor rein. The intelligent ani- 
mal needs no guidance except in case of 
difllculty or doubt, and then he always 
waits for a suggestion from the beckoning 
hand, or help from the stout ^irixi* 
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Tlie S^v^edisli peasant is less affectionate 
tOTvard liis small, tMck-bodied, and long- 
liaired pony, Tvliicli is driven out in tlie 
autumn, and for lialf tlie w^inter seeks liis 
scanty and sorry forage on the plain. With, 
his fore-feet he scrapes aw^ay the snoTV, and 
nibbles the moss, ^^hich cracks between his 
teeth like brittle glass. 

Until the most severe w^eather comes on, 
this animal is brought home only for do- 
mestic Tvork, and to perform the occasional 
post-coach service for travelers. 

In ST\^eden the passenger transport is a 
jealously-guarded prerogative of the peas- 
ants, T^ho have the right to perform the 
service in regular rotation. 

If the so-called '' extra post " arrives at 

a post-station, the postilion w^hose turn for 

service it is, and w^ho is often a sturdy 

peasant girl, mounts her horse, gallops to 

the station, has the animal harnessed to 

the vehicle, and gives the traveler the 

reins,— for carriage and sled are both too 

small for t^\ro persons, and every traveler 

* 

is his own coachman, and he bears his o^vn 
vrhip, often armed with, a Bihax^ ^^"^^ 
Tlie Iiorae starts oS at ^» ^TciaxX. \rEio\»^ 
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tlie girl running briskly at his side. She 
frequently keeps pace ^w^ith. hini for miles, 
falling behind only ^when he is urged to a 
gallop. 

Even then she trots on briskly to the 
next station, Tvhere she is sure to find her 
beast at the post-house, dripping ^vith per- 
spiration, and awaiting his owner. Mount- 
ing again, she gallops mercilessly home 
with the price of her horse's service in her 

pocket. 

The Swedish horse seldom shortens pace 

from a trot or a gallop, but the heavy beast 

of Belgium and the Rhineland almost as 

seldom indulges in either of these gaits. 

These loT\r-land animals are of almost ele- 

pliantine proportions, and Avhen at w^ork on 

the road, they follow^ w^ith careful tread the 

well-selected track of their leader. 

So unaccustomed are they to any other 
guidance, that their great freight w^ains 
would be in grave danger if the teamster 
were elsewhere than at the head of his team, 
marking the course they are to follow. 

Though these heavy animals show no skill 
under the rein, they are all tlie xxio^^ ■^€^'a-- 
ble without it, stepping witYx ti^^ gtei.'5bX>^'^\» 
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care almost in tlie very footsteps of tlieir 
leader. On steep descents, Tvitliout tlie rein 
to liold them back, tliey throTv tlieir great 
weigtit in tlie harness, almost sitting on 
their haunches, to prevent the heavy wagons 
from descending too rapidly. 

SpeU and pranoutice: — 



sttib'by 


dl min'a tlv^ 


f^W 


e?. Srt'ed 


sag 6Sst' 


ma ta'ri ty 


uri tir 


9^tir'ag^ 


fdi/ad^ 


In'ti ma 9^ 


steed 


trS^S'ar^ 


SwSd'ish 


in ■crSiis'lng 


la'bor 


nSs'Xl^S 


llt'er al 1^ 


de vSrop men! 


gar lops 


vS'hicl^ 


BSr^i tim 


gSn er a'tiong 


d6oac^y 


a part'ment 



Synonyms. — domesHc— -tame ; homelike, specimen — 
part ; model ; pattern, grrctce— beauty ; charm ; favor ; 
elegance ; nice form, admiration'— wonder and pleas- 
ure; surprise, a^i/ify— activity ; nimbleness; brisk- 
ness, firwidancc— direction ; government ; a leading. 



■♦ » » 
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stSp^^s, fxut plains in sotUh- 

eastern, Murope and Asia. 
mSt'tl^, spirit; con/rage. 
t^^t, tight, as a rope. 



vl-e^tor, vfinner in a contest. 
ch&m'pi on ship, t?ie right to 

challenge, and defend, 
€'quln^-bdlt, to gain leadership. 



SOMETHING- ABOUT HORSES— Continued. 

Tlie liorse of tlie steppes of Soutliern 
Russia can scarcely be called a domestic 
animal at all. He never enters a liouse. 
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and seldom comes under a roof, but roams 

about in great lierds. It is customary to 

keep among tliem a few powerful stallions, 

one of wliicli is tlie leader of tlie rest, and 
together, they govern tlie wliple. 

"WTien a new stallion comes into a lierd, 
its ruling lord approaches liim with, pride 
and dignity. Witli bristling manes, lofty 
tails, and gleaming eyes, tbey slowly draw- 
nearer and nearer until tbey can stretcb 
out tlieir necks for tbat momentary toucb 
needed to tlie intercbange of tbougbt among 
borses. 

Suddenly one of tbem screams, turns 
sbarply around, and flings bis bind feet 
liigb in tbe air. Were tbe blow^ to strike, 
it would be fatal ; but tbe otber is on bis 
guard. Turning as quickly as bis opponent, 
be performs tbe same antics, wbicb tliey 
botb seem to understand as throwing down 
tbe gauntlet. 

Tbis is followed by nearly mortal combat. 
Turning face to face, tbey rise on tbeir 
hind-feet and seize each other's necks and 
crests with their teeth, tearing away shreds 
of flesh and skin, and inflicting wounds 
wliich leave bald scars for life* 
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Indeed, so 
fiercely do 
tliese stall 
ions con- 
tend for 
Buperi- 
orit y 
that 

frequently 
liorsemen are obliged Lu 
slioot some line animalt:* 
to relieve tliem of the pain 
of tlieir injuries received 
in tlie strag-gles. Often 
legs are Ijroken in tliese 
fights 
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The struggle is kept up sometimes for 
hours, until one of the animals, exhausted, 
turns tail upon his foe. The victor, satis- 
fied ^vith this declaration of defeat, closes 
the contest, and marches quietly to the 
head of the herd, ^v\rhere he is recognized 
as master ; the vanquished opponent follo^\r- 
ing in the common herd without again 
pressing his claims for championship. 

This struggle for the equine belt is the 
only serious hostility that arises among 
them. These horses of the steppes are quite 
peaceable among themselves, and neither 
shy of man, nor hostile to him. Their own- 
ers w^alk among them as among a flock 
of sheep ; hut the horses do not permit 
. themselves to be touched. They do not 
resent the attempt, but merely move be- 
yond reach. 

The method of catching and breaking 
these horses for sale is quite peculiar. When 
the purchaser has pointed out the animal 
he desires, and the price has been agreed 
upon, he is asked w^hether he will have 
him broken or wild. If broken, he must 
pay for the trouble, wMcb. i^ o^\.ercL ^<^'^ 
alig-ht, especially as tlie h.oTBe i^ ^o ^3^ ^^' 
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livered eitlier on tlie same day, or early on 
ttie day folloTv^ing tlie pnrcliase. 

The seller, armed ^vitli a rope made of 
liemp and liorse-halr, ^vitli a large noose at 
one end, mounts a tame horse, and rides 
slo^?^ly into the herd. The rope is seem- 
ingly fastened to his left leg, and the noose 
is dropped on the ground near the chosen 
horse in such a ^vay that he will step into 
it ^\rith his hind-feet. 

This being done, the horseman quietly 
dra^fvs the rope taut, and rides quickly 
around the captured horse, and, ent^vining 
him in the rope, throws him to the ground. 
Assistants immediately take possession of 
him, annoy him, and prevent his rising. 

After a fe^w useless efforts to escape, the 
horse yields and submits quietly to his fate. 
While lying dow^n, he is bitted, bridled, 
and saddled. This being effected, one of the 
assistants bestrides him, and the others ply 
the thong. 

The horse is released ; and, rising with 

his unusual weight, terrified by the blows 

and by his rider, he flies over the extended 

plain with the speed of the wind. The 

horseman lets him rush on where he pleases. 
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At length., strength., breath, and mettle 
give out, and he ifvould gladly halt. Then 
the "whip is applied; and he is urged to 
further efforts. As often as his pace slack- 
ens, he is goaded on. At last, utterly ex- 
hausted, he sinks to the ground, helpless 
to move another step. Panting, groaning, 
covered ^?^ith sweat and foam, trembling in 
every limb, with distended nostrils and 
heaving flanks, the poor beast loses all 
power and courage. 

The rider now^ dismounts and handles 
his steed by the ears, by the feet, or by the 
tail, with a freedom which would have cost 
him his life an hour before. The disheart- 
ened brute moves never a muscle, but allows 
himself to be bridled and unbridled, saddled 
and unsaddled, and mounted at pleasure. 

He is trained and taught the fundamen- 
tal lesson that he is henceforth to submit 
to one mightier than he. 

As a rule, the horse is a kindly and 
good-tempered beast. He is raalicious only 
when made so by the brutality of his 
keeper. 
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Rtis'si a 
(rtish'i a) 
bry tari tf 
v&o'quish 
(v&ok'^vish) 



fa'tal 
&nHi-es 

m6r'tal 
brls'\jlng 



re §Snt' 
■c6m'bat 
re IS^s^^ 
dlg'ni if 
QSL^nVlet 



p^9^'a bl^ 
as sist'ants 
po^v'<er ftjil 
In'ter chan^^ 
st&lX' ion (ytin) 



Synonyms. — o|>ponenf— adversary ; antagonist ; op- 
poser. vanquishefi^-conqueTed ; STirmounted ; over- 
come ; confated ; silenced, ma^ioioiw— ill-disposed ; 
envious ; malevolent ; spiteful ; resentful, enttuining 
—entangling; entwisting. recogrni«c€l— acknowledged ; 
conceded; allowed; owned. combat—B, battle; en- 
gagement ; conflict ; contest ; encounter ; flglit ; strife. 



^ ♦ » 



LESSON LIV. 



m&^^i-e, enchantment, 
rO^§eat^ of a rose ecior. 



re vS^Klng, dMomng; showing 
sp€lrn^ing§, scorrrfkU refuaais. 



SOMETIME. 

Forever my heart is stirred 

By tbe magic that lies in the word "Sometime;'* 

When the burdens of life are heavy to bear, 

I say to myself, "Sometime," somewhere. 

An end will come to all my care, 

"Sometime, sometime." 
I shall find the heart that beats for me. 
Rich with beauty the world will be. 
My ship shall come sailing over the sea^ 

"Sometime, som.etinie." 
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it 



Sometime," I know 

Fresh roses will blow, 
In place of those that are lying low ; 
The sun will melt the drifts of snow, 
And life will hum with a roseate glow, 

" Sometime, sometime." 
** Sometime " the shadows which darken my way 
Shall rise like the mists of the morning gray. 
Revealing the splendors of glorious day, 

" Sometime, sometime." 
My soul shall he warmed with the sun's own light, 
My heart shall he glad and the world grow bright, 
And forever shall vanish the hlaok, hlack night, 

" Sometime, sometime." 

When peace is fled. 
And hope seems dead, 
I live in the glory of "Sometime,"— 
I whisper the story of "Sometime,"— 
I weave into rhyme the beautiful time, 
The radiant, rose-colored "Sometime." 
Sometime the day shall borrow 
The splendor that gilds the morroTv 
Sometime the burden of sorrow 

Will fall at my feet. 
Sometime the beautiful only 
Will brighten my pathway lonely. 
And life will be sweet. 

Oh! the golden, glorious "Sometime;*' 
The marvelous, magical "Soii\fttiECia\" 
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The striviiigs and yearnings, tlie heartaclies and 

bnrnings, 
The bitter despairings, the mournings, and spurn- 
. ings, 

Will cease with the dawn of " Sometime." 
No monarch who ever has sat on a throne, 
In all his dominions could claim for his own, 

So rare, so fair a possession as this; 
The realm where the golden possible Ilea— 
Shut out from the vision of grosser eyes,' 

Encircled about in a halo of bliss. 
So, forever my heart is stirred. 
By the magic that lies in the word "Sometime;" 
And when all the sands of my life are told. 
And Death lays hands on me icily cold, 
Where the great throne stands, my eyes shall behold 
The white-robed bands in the streets of gold, 

Sometime, sometime." 



(( 



Speii ;— 

fllldg V^i ly mO^rnlngg en 9ii?'«l^d 

rl^ym^ splSn'dor yS^irn'lngg despll^p^ngg 

stirl^d ra'di ant h^&rt'-a-eli^^ mar'vel ^tis 

ha' 16 mdn'ar^li}. do min'iong thrOn^ 



Synonyms.— monarc^it— sovereign ; king; ruler; em- 
peror, cfominion*— realm ; domain ; sovereignty ; em- 
pire ; authority, marvelous— wonderful ; astonish- 
ing ; incredible ; surprising, encircled— encompassed ; 
inclosed ; surrounded ; environed. griWte— brightens ; 
JUuminatea ^rrcd— moved ; awakened ; incited. 
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tu'm^lt, noise; confusion, 
rSi^lm, province; domain. 
llv'id, leaden-colored, 
a bysiS^', the great deep. 



mdn'ster, something very great 

and terrible, 
ad vSnt' ur^ an undertaking 

wUhrisk. 



A MAN OVERBOARD. 

A man overboard ! 

Wliat matters it ? tlie ship does not stop. 
The wind is blowing; that dark ship must 
keep on her destined course. She passes 
away. 

The man disappears ; he plunges, and rises 
again to the surface ; he calls, he stretches 
out his hands ; hut they hear him not. The 
ship, staggering under the gale, is strain- 
ing every rope. The sailors and passengers 
see the drowning man no longer ; his mis- 
erable head is but a point in the vastness 
of the billows. 

He hurls cries of despair into the depths. 
What a specter is that di^ppearing sail ! 
He looks upon it with frenzy. It moves 
away ; it grows dim ; it diminishes. He 
was there but just now ; he w^as one of the 
crew ; he went and came upon the deck 
with the rest ; he had his share of the air 
and of the sunlight ; he was a Iwrci.^ Tc^ascs., 



POUBTH KBADBK. 



Now, "What has "becoine of liim ? He slipped, 

lie fell ; and it is finished. 




He is in the monstrous deep. He has 
nothing under his feet but the yielding 
element. 

When he sinks he catches glimpses of 
yawning precipices fuW oi ia-Ttaiess ; fearflil 
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vegetations seize upon Mm, bind his feet, 
and draw liini to themselves ; lie feels that 
he is becoming the great deep. 

He makes part of the foam ; the billows 
toss him from one to the other ; he tastes 
the bitterness ; the greedy ocean is eager to 
devour him ; the monster plays ^vith his 
agony. It seems as if all this were liquid 
hate. But yet he struggles. 

He tries to defend himself; he tries to 
sustain himself ; he struggles ; he swims. 
He— that poor strength that fails so soon- 
combats the unfailing. 

Where now^ is the ship ? Far away yonder, 
hardly visible in the pallid gloom of the 
horizon. 

The wind blows in gusts ; the billows 
overwhelm him. He raises his eyes, but 
sees only the livid clouds. He, in his dying 
agony, makes part of this immense insanity 
of the sea. He is tortured to his death by 
its immeasurable madness. He hears sounds 
which are strange to man ; sounds which 
seem to come not from earth, but from 
some frightful realm beyond. 

There are birds in the clouds even as 
there are angels above huiii'd.vi (5LV^\;Y<^'eie.<^'^\ 
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but Tsrliat can they do for liiin ? Tliey fly, 
sing, and float, ^?^liile lie is gasping. 

He feels tliat he is buried at once by 
tliose two inflnities, the ocean and the sky : 
the one is a tomb, the other a pall. 

Night descends. He has been swimming 
for hours ; his strength is almost exhausted. 
That ship, that far-ofl' thing, where there 
were men, is gone. He is alone in the ter- 
rible gloom of the abyss. He sinks, he 
strains, he struggles ; he feels beneath him 
the shadowy monsters of the unseen ; he 
shouts. 

Men are no more. Where is God ? He 
shouts. ''Help! help!" He shouts inces- 
santly. Nothing in the horizon. Nothing 
in the sky. 

He implores the blue vault, the waves, 
the rocks : all are deaf. He supplicates the 
tempest ; the tempest obeys only the infl- 
nite. 

Around him are darkness, storm, solitude, 
wild and unconscious tumult, the ceaseless 
tumbling of the fierce waters ; w^ithin him, 
horror and exhaustion ; beneath him, the 
engulfing abyss : no resting-place. 
He thinks of the Bhado^y ^»dventures of 
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liis lifeless body in the limitless gloom. 
Tlie biting cold paralyzes liim. He clutclies 
spasmodically, and grasps at nothing. Winds, 
clouds, -wliirlifvinds, blasts, stars, — all useless I 
Wbat sliall lie do ? He yields to despair : 
Tvorn out, lie seeks death. ; he no longer 
resists ; he gives himself up ; he abandons 
the contest, and he is rolled a"way into the 
dismal depths of the abyss forever. — Lea 
Miserables, 









Victor Hugo. 


SpeU:— 








d^^s'tin^d 


st&g'9er§ 


dSpths 


dl mln'ish^d 


dis ap p^r§^ 


dro^A^n^ng 


spd€'ter 


m6n'str^iis 


pfti/a lyz^ 


rnlg'er a bl^ 


fi?en'zS^ 


Sl'e merit 


prfi^'i pi? e§ 


p6p'u la9^ 


mdir'al 


a b^sV 


ho rrzon 


llv'id 


vlg'i bl^ 


pariid 



Synonyms.— impure— beseech. ; entreat ; supplicate. 
contest— struggle ; conflict ; battle. ' p€iUid—i>ale ; wan. 
descend— to go down ; to faU. abandon— to give up ; 
to yield; to resign; to desert. 



Victor Hugo (1803—1885) poet, dramatist, and novelist, is the best 
known and most widely read French writer of the day. He has 
no equal for vivid, detailed description. His command of lan- 
guage is wonderful ; his style is powerful, full of dramatic force, 
and frequently sublime. No writer was more idolized by the 
French people ; and at his death, no king, no general, no patriot 
was ever more sincerely mourned, or received more touching 
eulogies than those which accom.panied Victor Hugo to his dis- 
tinguished tomb. f'Zes Miserables," ''The T&Oera of the Sea/* eto.. 
are among his mo8t popular works. . 
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LESSON LVI. 



9lv'il ly, poUtely; eowrteovdy, 
9^€lrt^^sy, a aUgJU how, made by 

bending the knees, 
fbv\/XXn\ 8ticces8 in Itfe. 
steer^ag^ beUno deck. 



fdr'^I^n er, one belonging to a 

foreign country, 
ste^v'ard es^^, a female tocuter 

onMfiboard, 
p&5^sen ger, traioeler. 



THE OHANaELINaa 

Tlie good sliip Armenia ^vas on lier VT's.y 
from Hamburg across tlie ocean to New 
York. Among lier passengers, was a family 
of Germans, coming over to try tlieir fort- 
une in America. Tlie family consisted of a 
comfortable-looking fatlier and motlier, and 
seven little cliildren. 

Little Marta, w^ho was eight years old, 
took care of little AlbrecM; and little Al- 
breclit took care of little Peter : and Peter, 
in bis turn, held fast to Jacob, Elsa, and 
Gretcben. Only Hans, tlie baby, was left 
out of the line, because nobody except tlie 
parents was big enougb to carry bim. 

Tbe stout-waisted young mother looked 

old and worn under tbe constant care of 

ber little flock. Her husband, a sturdy, 

rosy-faced fellow, seemed devoted to her, 

a^nd carried little Hans froixi oti^ ^nd of the 

steerage to the otlxer : not iaT\;\xeY, \?ci.wv^\ 
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for, when Hans cried, and lie did so pretty- 
often, tlie higlL-priced passengers would look 
very mucli troubled and annoyed. So, little 
Hans did not often venture beyond liis 
limits, nor did the father and mother. 

The little children attracted much atten- 
tion on board the ship, for they all appeared 
at the same time, and always kept close 
together. They belonged to the steerage, 
but would sometimes get up into the second 
cabin, and come along to the chain dividing 
the first-cabin passengers on deck from 
those of the second. 

There they ^vould stand gazing over the 
dividing line, as if there was something 
very different on the other side of it. They^ 
were so small and dressed so oddly; the 
girls, in thick little petticoats that made 
them as round as casks, and the boys with 
trousers full of gathers all around the stout 
little waists. 

They presented such a row of great blue 
eyes wide open, and such a line of grave 
little faces, that they created much amuse- 
ment on the Armenia. 

Among' the first-cabin '^^b'a^wi^et^^ Ns^^ia. 
Mrs. Oray, a lady who "kiaQL \a>J^ ^^Oi^^^iCs:? 
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LESSON LVI. 



9lv'il If, poUtdy; eowrteoudy, 
9^Clrt^^sJ^, a dight bow, made by 

bending the knees, 
fdrt'dn^, success in l^e, 
steer^a^^F^ below deck. 



fdiy^l^n er, one belonging to a 

foreign country, 
ste^v'ard es^, a female fDoiter 

on shipboard, 
p&s'sen ^er, trawler. 



THE CHANG-ELING-S. 

Tlie good sliip Armenia was on her way 
from Hamburg across the ocean to New 
York. Among her passengers, was a family 
of Germans, coming over to try their fort- 
une in America. The family consisted of a 
comfortable-looking father and mother, and 
seven little children. 

Little Marta, who was eight years old, 
took care of little Albrecht ; and little Al- 
brecht took care of little Peter : and Peter, 
in his turn, held fast to Jacob, Elsa, and 
Gretchen. Only Hans, the baby, was left 
out of the line, because nobody except the 
parents was big enough to carry him. 

The stout-waisted young mother looked 

old and worn under the constant care of 

her little flock. Her husband, a sturdy, 

rosy-faced fellow, seemed devoted to her, 

Bnd carried little Hans froTci oxi^^ er^d of the 

steerage to the other; not laTt\L^T,\:tiJ3v\.^tL\ 
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for, wlien Hans cried, and lie did so pretty- 
often, tlie higlL-priced passengers would look 
very mucli troubled and annoyed. So, little 
Hans did not often venture beyond bis 
limits, nor did tbe fatber and motber. 

Tbe little cbildren attracted mucb atten- 
tion on board tbe sbip, for tbey all appeared 
at tbe same time, and always kept close 
togetber. Tbey belonged to tbe steerage, 
but would sometimes get up into tbe second 
cabin, and come along to tbe cbain dividing 
tbe first-cabin passengers on deck from 
tbose of tbe second. 

Tbere tbey ^vould stand gazing over tbe 
dividing line, as if tbere was sometbing 
very different on tbe otber side of it. Tbey^ 
were so small and dressed so oddly; tbe 
girls, in tbick little petticoats tbat made 
tbem as round as casks, and tbe boys witb 
trousers full of gatbers all around tbe stout 
little waists. 

Tbey presented sucb a row of great blue 
eyes wide open, and sucb a line of grave 
little faces, tbat tbey created mucb amuse- 
ment on tbe Armenia. 

Among the first-cabm '^^b'B^^etiaet^^ ^'^isj. 
Mrs. Gray, a lady wlio "bLaOL \m\* xei^«^5<^ 
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suffered a great grief in tlie loss of Tier 
only little girl, who liad died very suddenly. 
She, too, had been a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
little one, and the poor mother's heart 
w^armed to any other child who looked at 
her w^ith blue eyes that reminded her of 
the lost darling. 

From her seat on deck, Mrs. Gray used to 
w^atch these Uttle foreigners. She often had 
a toy, or some candy to give them ; and she 
could speak to them in their own language. 

At last, Mrs. Gray grew so interested in 
little night-capped Gretchen, that one day 
she went do^v\rn into the steerage itself, and 
sitting down on a trunk belonging to one 
of the emigrants, she proposed to the father 
and mother to adopt little Gretchen and 
bring her up as her ow^n daughter, 

" Give her to me, my good people," said 
she, " and you shall never have occasion to re- 
gret it. She seems a dear, loving little child, 
and my heart is empty now^. My house will 
be brighter w^ith a child's voice and laughter 
in it. Will you give me little Gretchen ? " 

The German mother looked at the father 
and did not say a w^ord ; only she hugged 
baby Hans closer to h.eT \)oaoT[i, 
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The father considered a moment, and 
then he said very civilly to Mrs. Gray,— 
'^If the lady will be gracious to allow ns 
a little time for thinking of it, we will tell 
her as soon as we possibly can." 

So, "the lady" went back to her reclining 
chair on the deck, and became so interested 
in a novel she was reading, that Gretchen, 
and her little brothers and sisters passed 
quite out of her mind for the time. 

But, down in the steerage, tw^o anxious 
hearts w^ere thinking, and thinking; and, 
after dinner, ^vhen people ^vent on deck 
again, and were talking in groups or w^alk- 
ing back and forth, suddenly there appeared 
the German father, accompanied by his 
vrife, who, this time, held Gretchen in her 
arms instead of baby Hans. 

They drew near Mrs. Gray, who came 
toward them, and the man addressed her. 

"Respected Lady, ^ve will give you our 
Gretchen," he said. " There are seven of the 
children. Where shall we find food and 
clothes for so many when they grow big- 
ger? We will give you our Gretchen. She 
is a very good little girl." 

The raan made an awkward bo^ ^x2L<i 
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stepped back, wliile his \vife, Tvitliout speak- 
ing, put down tlie small Gretclien on tlie 
deck, and, leading lier to Mrs. Gray, put 
tlie cliild's little liand in hers. 

"Thou w^illst be good?" she murmured 
in her oT^m tongue. Then, bending down, 
she seized the lady's hand, kissed it, and 
turned away. 

" Stop a moment. You are quite willing ? ^' 
asked Mrs. Gray, taking the child up upon 
her lap. 

"Yes, Lady, we are willing, because there 
are so much of us, you see," replied the 
father. 

"Very well, then," said Mrs. Gray, ready 
to end the scene which had brought the 
deck passengers about her. 

The father and mother retired, and the 
little girl was given over to the care of 
the stewardess. After an hour, Mrs. Gray 
went down to her state-room to see her 
new possession, and kissed little Gretchen 
softly as she lay asleep, w^ith one fist doubled 
up and tucked inside her other hand. 



Between two worlds, life liovers like a star. 

liO&D Btbon. 
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LESSON LVII. 

THE CHANGELING'S— Continued. 

Tlie next day slie spent in loving care 
of tlie cMld. But tlie following morning, 
wliile Gretclien was still sleeping, Mrs. Gray 
came np on deck, wlien slie met tlie father 
^vitli an anxious expression upon Ms face. 

"Lady," said lie, "would you take our 
Elsa instead of little Gretclien? Gretclien 
is so little still. Elsa is a bit wiser. Tlie 
motlier tliinks slie cannot part with, our 
Gretchen, and her heart has ached so all 
the night, that I have come to ask you if 
you will not take our Elsa instead ? " 

The man twisted his hat uneasily round 
in his hands, as he spoke. 

"But you gave me Gretchen willingly," 
said Mrs. Gray. 

"It is true, respected Lady," said the 
father, "but " 

Mrs. Gray laughed. "Well, I will see. 
Bring me Elsa to look at; though I think 
I want Gretchen most." 

"Here she is. Lady," said the father, pro- 
ducing Elsa from behind his broad back, 
where she had stood concealed^ and no^w 
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slie stepped fortli sliyly, lier finger on lier 
lip, and blusliing in spots all over lier little 
rosj^ face. 

'' So tMs is Elsa ! yon seem like a nice 
little maid," said Mrs. Gray, smiling pleas- 
antly at lier. ''Would you like to go ^witli 
me and be my little American girl ? " 

"Yes," lisped Elsa. 

''And not be lonesome for Hans, and 
Peter, and Albreclit, and Marta, and Jacob, 
and Gretcben ? " 

At tbis tbougbt, tbe little girl clasped 
ber fathier's band and turned a deeper red 
tban before, but sbe still tbougbt sbe ^vould 
like to be a "little American girl." 

"Very ^well," said Mrs. Gray, yvith sb 
sigb. "I AV'ill love Elsa, tben; I ^vill send 
back your daisy as soon as sbe ^vakes up, 
and ^v^ill keep Elsa instead. Come bere, 
dear." 

Tbe little girl dre^w ber band out of b.er 
fatber's, and advanced, but, ^wben sbe sa^v 
bim turn bis back upon her and disappear 
do^wn tbe cabin stairs, her heart failed, and 
she began to cry most pitifully, opening 
Iier mouth Tride and displaym^ Vwo ^o^wb 
of short, white teeth, li^e gT^AXi^ ol q.oy\x. 
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Mrs. Gray began to talk to lier, and tell 
lier stories to amuse her, and tlie tears were 
soon dried away, and Elsa found an appe- 
tite for tlie fine dinner at tlie long table 
witli the kind lady. 

Thus t^v^o days passed, with only one 
cloud over Elsa ; that ^v^as ^v^hen the ro^w 
of flaxen heads appeared again at the di- 
viding line, and five pairs of blue eyes 
stared admiringly over to their sister, who, 
wrapped in one of Mrs. Gray's pretty bright 
shawls, ^vas sitting by her munching candy. 

Elsa caught sight of them and began to 
sob, and her adopted mother was forced to 
depart hastily ^v^itli her to the other end 
of the boat. 

One day more, and the German father 
again appeared. "Lady," said he, "^vill you 
take our Peter instead of Elsa ? We have 
four boys and only three girls, and ^ve can- 
not spare our Elsa. She is always laughing 
and springing about in our home, and ^ve 
cannot give her away. Will you take our 
Peter?" 

"But I don't want Peter. I want a lit- 
tle girl/' said Mrs, Gray, ^exy Tc^x^Le^cs. ^^scv.- 
noyed. 
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Tlie fatlier moved Ms feet uneasily. "Pe- 
ter is a good, brave little boy," said be. 

"I Tvill tbink about it," sigbed Mrs. Gray, 
in ratber a discontented tone ; and again 
making bis bo^w,.the man disappeared do^wn 
tbe brass-bound stairs. 

After tbinking tbe matter over, Mrs. 
Gray tbougbt tbat boys ^vere quite inter- 
esting, and felt raore disposed to take tbie 
little flaxen-haired Peter. So sbe sent for 
tbe Gerraan and bis ^wife once more. 

After a sbort delay, tbe ^vbole family 
appeared before ber, tbe fatber at tbe bead, 
and tbe motber bringing up tbe rear ^vitb 
baby Hans. 

" I bave tbougbt about cbanging Elsa for 
tbe boy," said Mrs. Gray, looking tbrougb 
ber eye-glasses at tbe ro^w of little faces 
before ber, "and I ^vill agree to do so, but 
tbis time there must be no mistake. If 
Peter ^vould be happy, and is a good, truth- 
ful lad, I -will give him an education, and 
try to start him fairly in some trade ; but I 
cannot promise to bring him up as my 
DTvn son, because — I ^vanted a girl ! But 
there must be no xniBtatei \>\a^ \)\TCifc^ x^?- 
J^ieraber.'' 
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Little Peter stood looking immovable and 
placid, but the father ans^vered for him : 

" My Lady ! Thanks for your great good 
intention for us. My ^vife and I believe in 
it, and that you ^vould do ^v^ell by our chil- 
dren — ^but — poor as ^ve are — Tve cannot spare 
either Peter, Elsa, Gretchen, nor any one 
of them a^way from us ! If the dear God 
please, in free America there ^vill be room 
and bread for us all, and if yve keep together 
till Hans is gro^wn up, the children ^vill 
support their mother and father and be 
glad to do so." 

Mrs. Gray looked at them, partly vexed 
and partly relieved. 

"Well," she said ^vith a sad smile, "you 
are right. Keep your children, and may 
they live long ^v^ith you for your comfort. 
Good-by, little ones I Good-by." 

When the Armenia reached New York, 
Mrs. Gray was so busy looking out for her 
baggage that she forgot to look after her 
steerage friends, but they did not forget 
her. As her carriage drove away from the 
wharf, there they all stood, each little boy 
yrith his cap in his hand, ax^d ^a^S^ '\^^'<N.^ 
srirl bobbing a courtesy— aW exce^^ X\XXX^ 
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Hans. He Tvas sucking liis tlmmb, and ^vv^as 
tlie last tiling to "be seen as his pleasant- 
faced motlier held him aloft in her arms, 
w^hile the father waved his cap. 

Adapted from **Our ffome," 



SpeU ;— 








Qr\&r 


a d6pt' 


liXQ'QGi^^ 


re l^Sv^d' 


n6v'el 


htig^^ 


re-elln'lng 


r&^gent ly 


^mp'tj^ 


gra'ciotis 


In'ter 6st ed 


pro da9lng 


a-el^^d 


at tr^-et'ed 


dls'con tgnt'ed 


Ar mS'ni a 


•efiplij^d 


^^k'war*d 

• 


a-e -ebm'pa n\ed 


f6r^l^n er§ 



Synonyms.— devofec^attached ; faithfal. graciotis— 
kind ; favorable ; friendly ; benevolent, amusements— 
pastime ; sport ; fun ; recreation ; enjoyment ; diver- 
sion ; entertainment. odcWy— queerly ; funnily ; com- 
ically ; strangely ; peculiarly, venture— ds,re ; risk ; 
hazard ; undertake ; attempt. 
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sur v^y^d', mewed ; looked at. 
a th'W^irt', across ; over. 
giVburn, reddish broton, 
tClr'bu lent, restless; refrac- 
tory; noisy. 



trUn^dl^-h^dy a low bed that 
may be roUed under a higher 
one, and draton out at night for 
use. 

Qi^'di biy, so as to be heard. 



NOT ONE TO SPARE. 

Which shall it he? Which shall it he? 
I looked at John, John looked at me, 
(Dear patient Jolm, wTao \o^^^ tci^ ^^-^, 
■^s jvell as wtLen nay lock.e» ^et^/^^'^^• 
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And wlien I found tliat I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely lo^?v^ and ^veak : — 
"Tell me again what Robert said!" 
And tlien I, listening, bent my head. 

"This is his letter: — 'I will give 
A house and land while you live, 
If, in return, from out your seven. 
One child to me for aye is given.'" 

I looked at John's old garments worn, 

I thought, of all that John had borne 

Of poverty, and w^ork, and care 

Which I, though willing, could not share ; 

Of seven hungry mouths to feed ; 

Of seven little children's need ; 

And then, of this. 

"Come, John," said I, 
" We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep." So, walking hand in hand. 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 

First, to the cradle lightly stepped. 
Where Lilian, the baby, slept. 
Her auburn curls, like gold a\\g\A, 
^ g-lory 'gainst tlie pillow wTaVte- 
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Softly tlie fatter stooped to lay 
His rougli liand do^wn In loving Tvay, 
Wlien dream or Tv^Msper made lier stir; 
And liuskily lie said, "Not lier, not lier." 

We stooped beside tlie trundle-bed 
And one long ray of lampligbt slied 
AtliTvart tlie boyish faces tliere, 
In sleep so pitiful and fair. 

I sa^v on Jamie's rougb, red cbeek 
A tear nndried. Ere Jobn could speak, 
"He's but a baby, too," said I, 
And kissed bim as ^ve burried by. 

Pale, patient Robbie's angel face 
Still in bis sleep bore suffering's trace. 
" No, for a thousand crowns, not Mm 1 " 
I AV'bispered, while our eyes w^ere dim. 

Poor Dick ! bad Dick ! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one, — 
Could he be spared ? Nay, He who gave 
Bids us befriend him to the grave ; 
Only a mother's heart can be 
Patient enough for such as he. 
''And so/' said John, "1 ^oM\eLTio\, e^^-t^ 
To send him from "tier ^^eOL^ieie ^t^^«.'' 
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Tlien stole ^we softly up above 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 

"Perbaps for ber 'twould better be," 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl tbat lay 

Across ber cbeek in willful way, 

And sbook bis bead : " Nay, love, not tbee," 

Tbe wbile my beart beat audibly. 

Only one more, our eldest lad. 
Trusty and trutbful, good and glad, — 
So like bis father. *'No, John, no,— 
I can not, will not, let him go 1 " 
And so we wrote, in courteous way. 
We could not give one child away. 

And afterwards, toil lighter seemed. 
Thinking of that of which w^e dreamed, — 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 
We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all tbe seven. 
Trusting the rest to One in heaven 1 

Mrs. B. L. Beers. 



Spell :^ 








bOrn^ 


un drtt^d' 


toil 


be fr\6nd' 


«ra'dl^ 


a thAvgirt' 


an'^el 


'C^<iTpVe ^<1^ 


s Jl^l^t' 


hask'iiy 


pr^V^r 


Bte 4i^C>s?\.oii:^^ 



au^p^d LAVi an pd'tient ^YOL^eaX 
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LESSON LIX. 



a qu&t^i-e, plants which grow in 

water. 
tClr'bid, raUed; mvddy; thick, 

not dea/r. 
de fVcien g% failvre; lack; 

want. 



phe n5m'e n5n, a remarkable 

appea/ranc^. 
In'ter spdrs^d', scattered here 

and there, 
vSrd'ar^, greennese; freshness 

of vegetation. 



EO-YPT. 

Egypt is situated in tlie nortli-easterii 
part of tlie continent of Africa. Tlie great 
river Nile floTv^s through, its entire length, 
and gives to the country beauty and fer- 
tility. 

THE NILE RIVER. 

The source of this river Tv^as for ages un- 
known to the civilized world, and many 
attempts have been made by travelers to 
discover it. In 1864, Captains Spike and 
Grant discovered that its main stream issues 

• 

from the Victoria Nyanza, one of the largest 
lakes in Africa. T^w^o other great African 
travelers, Livingstone and Stanley, have 
carefully examined the water-shed of the 
country draining into this lake. To the last 
two gentlemen, we are indebted for much 
of our knowledge of the interior of Africa. 
After leaving th.e Tictoti^» ISTyanza, the 
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Nile flows for more tlian a ttLOusand miles 
in a nortlierly direction. It is tlien joined 
by tlie Blue Nile, "wliicli rises in Abyssinia. 
The united stream now flows along a de- 
vious course of 2300 miles until it reaches 
the Mediterranean Sea. From the sea to the 
first cataract, a distance of 450 miles, there 
is no interruption to navigation ; above 
that, it is interrupted by rapids and sev- 
eral cataracts. 

The Nile below^ Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 
a hundred miles from the Mediterranean, 
spreads out into a broad, swampy river, 
fringed with bulrushes and other aquatic 
plants, and divides into two streams, which, 
branching out from each other, form the 
very fertile Delta of the Nile. 

The inhabited portion of Egypt proper 
is mainly confined to the valley of the Nile, 
which, in its w^idest part, at the Delta, 
does not exceed ninety miles ; in other 
parts, its width is only from four to five 
miles. On each side of the Nile valley is 
the dry, scorched African desert. If th^ 

river were to cease flowing, the fertile por- 
tion of Egypt would soon become engulfed 
by sand. 
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The water of tlie Nile is usually turbid; 
but, when filtered, it becomes clear, and is 
considered very wholesome. The most re- 
markable phenomenon connected with the 
river is its regular annual overflow, arising 
from the periodical rains which fall far 
south within the tropics. 

As rain rarely falls in Egypt, the pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the 
overflowing of the river; for, on the sub- 
siding of the T^ater, the land is found to 
be covered with a brown, slimy deposit 
of mud, which so fertilizes the barren soil 
that it produces three crops a year. Be- 
yond the limits of the inundation, there is 
no cultivation, except on lands that are 
w^atered artiflcially. 

The Nile begins to rise in June, and con- 
tinues to increase until September. The 
Delta then looks like an immense marsh 
interspersed with, islands, villages, towns, 
and plantations rising just above the level 
of the water. 

The water remains stationary for a few 
days, and then begins to subside gradually, 
until the end of October, when the land 
18 left "dvj again. 
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FARMING. 

Now tlie peasants liasten to sow tlie seeds. 
Very little digging or plowing is required. 
As soon as tlie young plants appear above 
tlie ground tliey are regularly watered by 
an excellent system of artificial irrigation, 
wliicli has been practiced in Egypt for thou- 
sands of years. 

The water is raised from the Nile either 
by means of a water-wheel propelled by a 
donkey, or by a leathern bucket slung on 
the end of a pole, which is balanced on a 
prop and has a heavy w^eight placed on the 
other end. By the latter process a man can 
scoop up water that is considerably lower 
than where he stands, and convey it with 
ease into a large trough above him, from 
which it flows by inclined channels to the 
parts of the fields to be irrigated. 

The land is soon covered T\rith green 
crops, and a bountiful harvest is reaped in 
March. The time of the rising of the Nile 
is often an occasion of anxiety in Egjrpt ; 
for should the inundation rise above its 
usual height it does great damage, and in- 
volves the population in distress : w^hile, if 
it should not attain the ordinary height, 
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there follows a deficiency of crops or famine. 
But so regular are tlie operations of nature, 
tliat the w^ater generally rises to about the 
same height. 

THE CLIMATE. 

The atmosphere in Egypt is extremely 
clear and dry, the temperature regular and 
exceedingly hot ; though the heat is tem- 
pered during the daytime, for nine months 
in the year, by a strong wind which blow^s 
from the north, and w^hich enables vessels 
to ascend the river against the stream. 

The w^inter raonths are delightful, the 
air being cool and balmy, and the ground 
covered with verdure ; later^ the ground be- 
comes parched, and in May the simoom, a 
hot wind, begins to blow^ into the valley 
from the desert plains, raising clouds of fine 
sand, and causing many diseases. 

STRANGE FACTS. 

It seldom rains in Egypt: in some places, 
not at all; nowhere, more than three or 
four times a year. 

At night, the dew^s are copious, and the 
air cool and refreshing. 

Showers of hail sometimes fall. Ice is 
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rarely seen ; many Egyptians have lived to 
be old, and liave not seen it. 

I>elta is tlie name given to tlie triangular piece of 
land found between tlie two moutlis of some 
rivers. The word is derived from a letter of the 
Greek alphabet— A, delta. 



IAHng9tone was an English missionary, and one of the gn^atest 
of African travelers. He died of fever in Central Africa in 1873, 
and his body was taken to England. He is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Henr^ M, Stanley is an American, and perhaps the most success- 
ful of African travelers. He was sent out by the New TorJc Merald, 
He went in search of Livingstone, found him, and relieved his 
wants. He has since crossed the African Continent from East to 
West, and described many countries and peoples before unknown. 
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bftp'ba rfgni, an unemlieed 

state. 
9Wil Iz^, euUvoated. 
des p6t'i-e, tyrannical; arbUrwry, 



96''re al§, wheat, rye, etc. 

hre ro giyph'i-e, picture-wrie- 

ing of some andent peoples, 
an tlq'ui tf^ former ages. 



EO-YPT— Continued. 

• 

No country possesses such, ancient or such, 
grand monuments of antiquity as Egypt. 
It abounds in ruins of cities and magnifi- 
cent temples, and its pyramids have heen 
for ages the T^onder of the TV'orld. More 
than 4000 years ago, Tv^hen most nations 
Tvrere in a state of harbarism, Egypt Tvas a 
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Mglily civilized country. Its kings were 
wise and powerful, and its priests and rulers 
liigMy educated. 

PICTURE WRITING. 

Wlien Abraham entered Lower Egypt 
from Canaan, tlie people liad long enjoyed 
tlie advantages of a settled government. 
Theyliad built cities, and invented a most 
curious kind of wTn.ting, perbaps tbe most 
ancient in tbe w^orld. It is called biero- 
glypbical writing, and pictures of birds, 
flowers, animals and men were largely used 
in tbe composition of its Tv^ords. Witb tbese 
picture words tbey wrote tbeir poetry, or 
related tbeir bistory. 

Tbe records of tbeir kings bave been 
preserved to tbis day in bieroglypbics cut 
upon bigbly polisbed granite stones wbicb. 
were erected in front of temples. Some of 
tbese stones are still standing, and one of 
tbem bas been brougbt to tbis country. It 
is called tbe Cleopatra Needle, and is erected 
in Central Park, New York. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Eg-yptians were toTTdetVY ^ very war- 
Ijke nation, yet tlie co\nitTy \l^^ \>^^ts. Tsvaso:^ 
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SCE-NUb IS EUYFl:, 
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times overrun by foreign foes. Ethiopians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, and Arabs liave 
ruled tliem by turns. Tbe country is no^v 
under the dominion of tbe Turks, and is 
g-overned by a ruler called tbe Khedive, or 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

PAPYRUS. 

On the banks of the Nile there gre^v 
formerly a kind of rush called the papyrus. 
The ancient Egyptians used to collect this 
rush, strip off thin layers round belo^w 
the bark, and use these for T^rriting upon ; 
and many poems, ^v^rritten by them in hiero- 
glyphics upon this material, are now^ ex- 
tant. From the name of this rush our 
w^ord ''paper" is derived. A most singular 
fact is that the papyrus is now nowhere to 
be found in the country. 

MUMMIES. 

One peculiarity of the ancient Egyptians 
^v^as the great care they took of their dead, 
and even of some dead animals. They 
brought the art of preserving dead bodies, 
Tvrhich is called embalming, to great per- 
fection ; and many thousands of these bodies 
have been discovered in a wonderful state 
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of preservation. Tlie embalmed bodies are 
called "mummies." A number of mummies 
Tvitb tlieir cases liave been brought to tbis 
country, and placed in our museums. 

Tbe mummies of tbe kings, priests, and 
great men are found in splendid cases made 
of sycamore or cedar Tsrood. Tbese cases are 
often ricbly ornamented by painting and 
gilding, and covered Tvitb bieroglypbics 
TV'bicb describe the rank, position, and merits 
of tbe person "whose body is found TV'ithin. 
When a mummy case is opened, the body is 
found ^vrapped tightly in many yards of 
cloth, and filled -with various kinds of gums 
used in the embalming of it. 

THE PYRAMIDS. 

The pyramids of Egypt are the largest 
knoT^n buildings in the TV^orld. They are 
generally built on a square foundation, and 
usually present their sides to the cardinal 
points. The most famous are constructed 
of huge blocks of stone, so arranged that the 
outside looks like four immense flights of 
stairs leading to a small platform on the top. 

There are a number of them in Lower 
Egypt and several in Nubia. Some of t»l\A\!a. 
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are built of unburnt bricks. Tbe largest 
two are respectively 480 and 450 feet in 
lieiglit. Tlie interior of several pyramids 
lias been explored by enterprising travelers. 
From tbeir discoveries, it is supi)Osed tliat 
tbey w^ere intended as tbe burial places of 
kings; but for wbicli kings can only be 
dimly conjectured. 

Tbey form abiding memorials of tbe an- 
cient condition of tlie country, and point 
out tbe existence of a teeming population 
under tbe rule of a great and despotic race 
of kings. 

WILD ANIMALS. 

Tbe wild animals found in Egypt are 
apes, monkeys, jackals, hyenas, and in Nu- 
bia tlie lion. Tbe bippopotamus and croco- 
dile were once very abundant, but are now 
found only in tbe upper Nile. Birds, espe- 
cially water-fowl, are very numerous. Tbe 
ibis, in ancient times considered so sacred 
tbat tbe penalty for killing it was deatb, is 
still common. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Tbe brancb of industry for wbicb Egypt 

is peculiarly well adapted by nature is agri- 

culture; and large quantities of grain are 
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raised and exported ; yet in tliat country, 
wliere tliree crops can be gathered in one 
year, farming' is in a very Iotv^ state. Tliis 
condition is tlie result of the lieavy taxes 
imposed "by tlie government. Tlie people 
are poor. 

Tlie cliief articles of culture are rice, 
w^heat, barley, maize, beans, lentils, flax, 
bemp, sugar-cane, and cotton. Fruits are 
abundant and good ; apricots, peacbes, pom- 
egranates, lemons, figs, melons, dates, and 
grapes are tbe cbief. Tbe exports are grain, 
cotton, dates, and indigo. 

SUEZ CANAL. 

Of all tbe great public Tvorks carried out 
in Egypt, tbe one from wbicb tbat country 
Tvrill derive tbe greatest benefit is tbe Suez 
Canal, one bundred miles long. 

It is a broad, deep canal, and joins tbe 
Mediterranean to tbe Red Sea. Vessels of 
large size are tbus enabled to go to Aus- 
tralia, India, Cbina, and Japan by a mucb 
sborter route tban round tbe Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Tbis is one of tbe great triumpbs of 
modern engineering* skill. 
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Spell ;— ^ 

indSls^J'ed de p5§'it an tlq'ui ty f&m'In^ 

•efit'a r&ct prft-e'tl^^d prSg'er vft'tion l^v'el 

bxjil'rush e§ en gtilf^d' pO'et r^ sllm'y 

bai'an^^d pe ri 6d'i<; al pe -eariar If pri^Ssts 

vT9^'roy kl^e dive' -Gi^rro Sy'ez 



Synonyms. —deviatis— winding; roving; rambling:. 
deficient— ina/6.equsbte; defective; wanting; insuffi- 
cient, conjectured — surmised ; guessed ; inferred. 
ctftidiiHjr— enduring ; lasting; permanent. 



<inestions on tike I«essoii«— What relics of antiquity are found 
in Egypt ? What proofs that the Egjrptians were civilized people 
at a very early date ? How did they dispose of their dead ? 
What kind of writing did they use ? What is the government 
of modern Egypt ? What employment for its i)eople ? What 
products and exports ? What advantages, and what disculvan- 
tages has Egypt? 

♦ « » 

LESSON LXI. 



am'a t^ur', one v^ ttudies an 

art for plea9ure, 
&rt'ist, one skiUed in some OTie 

of t?ie fine a/rts, 
me -ehSn^i-e al, done as if by 

machine, or by habit. 



ex pound^er, one teho explains, 

es thSt^i-es, the science of the 
beautiful. 

me^dl SLt\ middling; only or- 
dinary, 

ni6t'to, a brief sentence fuXl of 
meamng. 



"WITH BRAINS, SIB." 

'Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask wliat you 
mix your colors Tvitb. ? " said a brisk ama- 
teur student to tlie great painter. 
'' With, brains, sit,'' wa^ t\i^ S^xxS ^t^^i^iY— 
and the right one. 
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It did not give much, of T^liat T^re call 
information, but it was enough, to awaken 
the inquirer. Many other artists, when 
asked such a question, would have set about 
detailing the mechanical composition of 
such and such colors, in such and such 
proportions, rubbed so and so; or, perhaps, 
they would have shown him how they 
laid them on ; but even this would leave 
him at the critical point. 

Opie preferred going to the quick and 
the heart of the matter: "With brains, 

sir." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds w^as taken by a 
friend to see a picture. lie Avas anxious to 
admire it, and he looked it over with a 
keen and careful eye. "Capital composi- 
tion ; correct drawing ; the color and tone 
excellent : but — but — it w^ant s — it ^w^ant s 
Thatr' snapping his fingers; and w^anting 
"that," though it had everything else, it 
was worth nothing. 

Again, Etty was appointed teacher of the 
students of the Royal Academy, having 
been preceded by a clever, talkative, scien- 
tific expounder of sestTaetic^, ^w">dlo ?ijSv\.'g^^^^ 
to tell the young men how eveYY'i^c^^CL^ ^*^^ 
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done, Ilotv to copy tMs, and Ilow to ex- 
press tliat. 

A student came up to tlie ne^v master, 
"How should I do tliis, sir?" 

"Suppose you try." 

Another, "What does this mean, Mr. 
Etty?" 

"Suppose you look." 

"But I have looked." 

"Suppose you look again." 

And they did try, and they did look, and 
looked again ; and they saw^ and achieved 

Tv^hat they never could have done, had the 

> 

"how" or the ''what" been told them, or 
done for them. 

In the one case, sight and action w^ere 
immediate, exact, intense, and secure ; in 
the other, mediate, feeble, and lost as soon 
as gained. Seeing is the passive state, and 
at best only registers ; looking is a volun- 
tary act : it is the man within coming to 
the windo^w. 

So, young friends, bring Brains to your 
work, and mix everything w^ith them, and 
them with everything. 

Let ^^ Tools and a man to use them/^ 

he your motto. 
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* 

Stir up, direct, and give free scope to Sir 
Joshua's "Tliat," and try again and again, 
and look at everytliing for yourselves. 

John Brown, M. D. 
Spell : — 

■e6ror§ Ask^d J6sh'u A -e&p'i tol 

sta'dent pro pOr'tiong pl-et'ur^ a c&d'e mf 

a ^A^ak'i^n riibXJ^d 6^jx'ioiis s\T'en tlf'i-e 

in quTr'er la\d c&p'i tal ta\k'a tlv^ 



Synonyms. — critical — exact ; fastidious ; careful 
judgrnent. tuith brains — intelligence; understand- 
ing; comprehension, preferred— cYiosen; selected. 
€w;/iiei;6fl— accomplished ; executed ; performed ; com- 
pleted ; realized ; fulfilled. i)a«sive—inactive ; inert ; 
unresisting. regri««crs— records ; notes down ; chron- 
icles; enrolls. 

Sir *ro8hua Jteynolds (1723—1792) was an English portrait painter 
of renown, and the author of several valuable works on the 
subject of painting as an art. lie was a member of the cele- 
brated "club" founded by Dr. Johnson, and lived in friendly 
intercourse with such men as Johnson, Burke, Garrick, Gold-: 
smith, Percy, Langton, and Beauclerc. 

•Tohn Opie (1761—1807), an English artist whose reputation 
rests on his manly Independence and strong love of art. He 
stooped to no device to gain fashionable patronage, but entered 
calmly and unremittingly into that department of painting 
which he considered as the only style of high art, viz., his- 
torical or Scriptural subjects executed on a grand scale. Among 
his noted pictures are, **The Murder of tTatnea J. of Scotland/' 
**The Slaughter of Jtizzio," and ***rephtha's Vow.'* 

WilHafn Etty (1787—184:9) was an enthusiastic, resolute, and 
industrious English artist. He had an exquisite feeling for color, 
and generally chose subjects that afforded scope for displaying 
this talent, such as rich drai)eries, nude forms, etc. His nine 
larger pictures are now in the. Scottish National (^aUAr^« 
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LESSON LXII. 



bfirdg, poets ; writera of song. 
rhythm, the harmonums flow of 

vocal sounds. 
ntim'berg, poetry ; verse. 



thSm^ a sfubject upon which c 
person writes or speaks, 

trans lat^', interpret; to render 
into another language. 



THE UNWRITTEN SONG. 

I liave lieard the songs of the masters 
And the bards of olden time, 

Whose thoughts and ^v\rords are mighty, 
And their melody sublime. 

And they s^weep ^with an awful power 

Over and into my soul 
Like a wave of the heaving ocean; 

With a grand resistless roll. 

Some of them stir my pulses 

Like the sound of the bugle-call; 

And some, with a soothing quiet, 
On my troubled spirit fall. 

But I hear a song more mighty, 

More stirring and yet more sweet, — 

I know not whence it cometh, 

But my raptured heart doth beat 

The rhythm and time of the music ; 

And the grandeur of its theme 
Fills all my soul with beauty. 

Like the magic of aoiae bright dream. 
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I hear it in torrent and mountain 
And tlae ceaseless surge of tlie sea, 

In the voice of the breeze and the brooklet, 
All nature is singing- to rae. 

Ah ! could I but half translate it ; 

Had I cunning of brain and hand 
To piit it in A\^ords and numbers 

That men could understand, 

I ^v^ould ^vaken melodious echoes 
With that still un^v^ritten song, 

And the ^vorld ^vould pause and listen 
As I have listened so long. 

William Hollister Wall. 



SpeU:— 








rls^ythrn 


splr'its 


sc5&tii'lng 


bu'Ql^ 


sOt^l 


ptils'eg 


tr^ab' l^d 


rn&^'ic 


stlP^^ 


mSrody 


t6p''rent 


hSi^v'tng 


■eiin'nlng 


gr&nd'^ar 


O'cean 


re §lst'les^ 



Synonyms.— iwaj/ic— sorcery ; witchcraft ; enchant- 
ment ; conjuration ; necromancy ; charm, cunnifig— 
art; skni; dexterity, ffrandeur^-sublimity ; majesty; 
stateliness ; loftiness ; augustness ; nobility. 



WiUiam Hollister Wall (1858—) Is the present editor of the JSven- 
ing News, a daily paper published in Hoboken, N. J. Verses from 
his i)en have frequently appeared In the ma(?azines of the day. 
His poems are charming in rhythm, and poetic in thought and 
expression. 
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LESSON LXIII. 



dis dH^§^^§, chcmges in dress and 

a/ppea/ranee, 
h6d'd^n-flrai^, rough woolen 

doth. 
re'gal-pdiypl^ caurt dress of 

a king. 
dSs'ti tClt^ in loant; needy ; 

poor. 



pSn^sion, a yearly sum paid by 
the gownvment to resired officers 
or ihevr famiUes, 

pre scrip' tion, the d4/recUonfor 
taking meddeines. 

•etiKpa bl^ deserving blame. 

trans plr^', to happen. 



A KIND-HEARTED EMPEROR. 

Joseph II., Emperor of Austria, used to 
^\rander about liis dominions under a variety 
of disguises. 

He tlius came ^;\ritliin hearing of com- 
plaints Av^hich would never have reached 
him on his throne ; and he was enabled 
personally to give help to the needy, and 
comfort to the sorrowing. On one occasion 
he was passing through the streets of Vi- 
enna, dressed as a private gentleman, gath- 
ering several useful hints from the casual 
remarks of those whom he addressed. 

It is not often that hodden-gray and 
regal purple are brought so closely together ; 
not often that a king and his poor sub- 
jects speak freely to each other. As the 
emperor passed a church, his steps were 
arrested by an earnest appeal for charity. 
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He distributed some money amongst tlie ap- 
plicants, and w^as about to proceed, Tv^lien liis 
attention "was dra^wn to a boy about twelve 
years old who came timidly toward liim. 

" Wbat can I do for you, my little friend ?" 
said tbe emperor. He spoke kindly, and 
the child was encouraged to reply. 

"Oh, sir," answered the child, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, "you are so kind 
that you will not refuse to bestow your 
charity on me I " 

*' Indeed, I should be sorry to refuse you," 
said the emperor; "but how is it you are 
begging ? Tou w^ere meant for something 
better ; your voice, your manner, show^ me 
you are no child of the streets ; why are 
you in tears, and why do you blush w^hen 
you ask for help?" 

"Your goodness, sir, encourages me to 
speak freely," the boy replied. " For months 
past we have been destitute. My father 
was a gallant officer in the imperial army; 
compelled by sickness to quit the service, he 
supported his family on a pension granted 
to him by the emperor; at the beginning 
of this year he died, and we are left quite 
destitute." 
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*'Poor cliild I Is your motlier alive?" 

"Slie is, sir; and I liave t^wo brotliers, 
wlio are ^vitli lier now. Slie lias been un- 
able to leave her bed for weeks, and one of 
us must watcli beside lier wliile tbe otbers 
corae out to beg!" 

Tbe cbild burst into a flood of tears. 

"Take comfort, my boy," said tbe em- 
peror; ''we'll see wbat can be done to belp 
you. Is tlierc any doctor to be found near 
here ? " 

"There are two, sir, not a stone's throw 
from the church." 

" That is well ; fetch one of them to your 
mother's assistance. There is money, not 
only for the physician's fee, but to provide 
all thing's that may be necessary for weeks 
to come. Take it, child, don't fear; rest 
assured the good services of your father 
shall not go unrewarded." 

The child gazed upon him in amazement. 

"Oh, sir," said he, "how can I sufla.ciently 
thank you ? You have saved my mother's 
life ; you have also kept my brothers from 
want." 

^^Not Sb word, child; go^ seek the phy- 
sician. '^ 
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Tlio boy obeyed with, alacrity, and the 
emperor, having* ascertained the situation 
of the house w^liere he resided, bent his 
steps in that direction, and soon arrived at 
the dwelling of the unfortunate ^v\^idow. 

The apartment in which he found her 
"was a scene of the greatest misery. There 
was scarcely any furniture, the mother 
having disposed of nearly everything she 
possessed to procure bread for her children. 
The poor woman was lying* on a stump bed- 
stead. 

She was still young; but misery had 
rendered her pale and thin, robbing" her 
cheeks of their bloom, and her eyes of their 
luster. She breathed w^ith difficulty, and 
seemed to be threatened with that terrible 
disease, consumption. 

When the emperor entered the apartment, 
the widow and her children regarded him 
with astonishment. 

''I am a physician, madam," said the em- 
peror, bowing respectfully; "your neighbors 
have apprised me of your indisposition, and 
I am come to render what service may be 
in my power." 

''Alaa! air,'' she auBN^exee^, ^\^0q. '^^xq.^ 
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embarrassment, "I liave no means of pay- 
ing you for your attentions." 

*' Do not distress yourself on that account ; 
I sliall be amply repaid if I liave tlie hap- 
piness of restoring you to health." 

The emperor, ^vith these ^v^ords, approached 
the bed, made inquiries as to the symptoms 
of the disease from -which the patient ^\ras 
suffering, after ^\rhich he ^\^rote a fe"w lines 
and placed them on the chimney-piece. 

"I "will leave you this prescription, mad- 
am ; and on my next visit I hope to find 
you much relieved." lie then M^ithdre^v. 
Almost immediately after his retirement 
the eldest son of the ^\ridoA\r carae in ^v^ith 
a medical man. 

''Oh, mother," cried the boy, ''a kind, 
good gentleman has given me all this ; " 
and he poured the contents of the purse 
"Which the emperor had given him into 
his mother's hand. "There now, don't cry, 
mother ; this money -will pay the doctor 
and buy everything till you are w^ell and 
strong again." 

"A physician has already been here, my 

child, and has left his prescription. See, 

there it is.^^ The boy followed the direq- 
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tion wliicli liis motlier indicated, and took 

down tlie paper Avliicli tlie emperor liad 
"wrritten. No sooner liad lie glanced at its 
contents, tlian lie uttered an exclamation 
of joyful surprise. 

*' Oh., motlier I It's tlie best prescription 
a physician ever w^rote ; it's tlie order for a 
pension, mother — a pension for yon — signed 
"by the emperor himself; listen, mother, 
hear Tvhat he says : — 

Madam, — Your son Tvas fortunate enough 
to meet me in the city, and he apprised me 
of the fact that the widow of one of my 
bravest officers ^\^as suffering poverty and 
sickness, Avithout any means of assistance. 
I was ignorant of this, therefore I cannot 
be accused of injustice. It is difficult for 
me to kno^^ everything that transpires in 
my empire. Now^ that I do kiiow^ of your 
distress, I should irtdeed be culpable did I 
not render you all the help I can. I shall 
immediatelj^ place your name on the pen- 
sion list for the annual sum of two thou- 
sand florins, and trust that you may live 

raany years to enjoy it. 

"'Joseph IL'" 

The -widow and her children "were taken 
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under tlie especial patronage of tlie emperor, 
and a brilliant career was opened out to 
tlie boys, wbo inherited all tlieir father's 
bravery and mother's piety. 

Happy emperor ! Avhose life w^as made 
illustrious by good works, and who never lost 
the opportunity of doing a charitable deed. 

8peU :— 

■com piai^nts' va rl'e ty il liis'tri ^iis 

dl§ S^§V Vi 6n''na pSr'son al IJ 

be stO^' pre ty dis trib'u ted 

Itis'ter im pfi'ri al em b&i/ras^ merit 

re l\Sv^d' &p''pli -cants a Ifi-e'ri t^ 



Synonyms. — casuoil — accidental ; occasional ; inci- 
dental. gi*i«— leave ; surrender ; resigrn. atnazement — 
astonisliment ; surprise ; wonder, symptoma^signa \ 
indications ; tokens, inciicafed— pointed out ; marked ; 
denoted ; stLOwed. tWti;«frio«e»— distinguished ; famous ; 
noted; celebrated, sufficient— &llo^xQh.\ ample; ade- 
quate ; proportionate ; equal to. 



Joseph II, of Austria (174:1—1790) was the son of Francis I., 
and the celebrated Maria Theresai* He was King of Austria by 
inheritance, and the elected Emperor of Oermany. He was a 
zealous reformer, and had the most noble aims in view for the 
good of his people ; but he attempted to bring about great 
changes too quickly, and thus raised the opposition of both the 
nobility and the clergy. The people themselves were not intel- 
ligent enough to make a wise and good use of the greater 
liberties and privileges which their king desired to give them, 
and he was obliged to revoke many of the laws which he had 
designed tor their happiness. Joseph II. was a good man, 
although perhaps not the wisest ot "k^^xv^s, ^Mci\v ^to^t^%% ^«>s. 
22iade in art, manufacture, and comxcLftTce ^\it\xi% \i\s ^^\«t^. 
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griii^^'eg, paHs wUh reluctantly. 
dOl^ share; part; portion, 
d^^d'l^y fatal; mortal. 
fold, an indosfwre for aiheep. 



pia\nt, complaint; mwrmwr ; re- 
pining. 

n^'ur^ of speech, an idea ex- 
pressed in flowery language. 



MY FEAR. 

I have six children, and three are dead ; 

And three are out in the mad world's din, 
Selling muscle and brain for daily bread, 

In deadly odds with want and sin. 

Life grudges to each, the little asked— 
So scantily dealing each pitiful dole, 

Till it seems to be sometimes as if the price 
Of living were paid with, blood or soul. 

For the other three I raise no plaint ; 

Sheltered close in a fold so warm and deep 
That the ceaseless moan of the world's unrest 

Touches not the calm of their tender sleep. 

And nightly my tired heart has turned 
To these six of mine, and nightly said : 
All of my fear is for those who live, 

And none of my fear for the sheltered deadT 

X H. Kennedy. 



f< 



>eu :— 
mtis'91^ 


prl9^ 


■ea\m rat.s^ 


daviS^ 


plt'i fgil 


9€>^V 15s^ >Arorld*§ 


5d^§ 


&eSnt'i ly 


sYifeVlei^ei V^^Q>cv'e% 


me t6n 


'frnf 


S^IYfe€^^0«>CV^ 
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s^V IQ-^y yeUowish color. 
pSd'a 56Qt^^, school-master. 



O'dop ^CiSy frobgrant ; sweet- 
llt^i ^dt^, go to law. [smelHng 



THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 

'Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 

Tall and slender, and sallow and dry. 
His form was bent, and liis gait was slow; 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow ; 

But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye ; 
And he sang every night, as he went to bed, — 

"Let us be happy down here below: 
The living should live, though the dead be dead, 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He taught his scholars the rule of three, 

Writing, and reading, and history too ; 
He took the little ones up on his knee. 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he. 

And the wants of the littlest child he knew.* 
"Learn while you're young," he often said; 

"There's much to enjoy, down here below: 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead!" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. . 



» 



With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 

Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was hardly known in his school: 
Whipping to him was a \>aTbaTOM^ tto^^. 
And too hard work: tor \iia ^oot oV^y. \y3tifc^\ 
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Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said. 

"We sliould make life pleasant, down here lie 
low: 
The living need charity more than the dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 




He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door. 
His rooms wei-e quiet and neat and plain; 
But a spirit of oomfort there "heVd Te.\sn-, 
■And made him forget lie was oVa aivCfc- "eo^"!^- 
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"I need so little," he often said; 

"And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate o'er me when I am dead," 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving his tenderest kisses there. 

On the jolly old pedagogue's jolly old crown ; 
And, feeling the kisses, he smiled and said,— 

"'Tis a glorious world, down here below: 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead?" 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 

He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 

After the sun had sunk in the west ; 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 

While the odorous night-wind whispered, "Rest!" 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head. 

There were angels waiting for him, I know: 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 

This jolly old pedagogue, long ago I 

George Arnold. 



"Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and woe ; 
Let manhood keep alive the flame, 
Lit up so long ago.'' 
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gSn^itis, great talent 

in sp6«'tion, careful sv/rvey ; 

official view ; exa^naiion, 
trrumph, r^foiee aver. 



lti$ d^ ri an9^ overabundance; 

rank growtfi. 
■e&n'vas, coa/rse doth used for 

painting upon. 



THE VEILED PICTURE. 

A story is told of t^vo artist lov.ers, both 
of wlLora sougiit tlie liand of a noted paint- 
er's dangliter. 

Tlie question, "vrliicli of tlie t"wo should 
possess himself of the prize so earnestly 
coveted by both, having come to the father, 
he promised to give his child to the one 
that could paint the best. 

So each strove for the maiden Av^ith the 
highest skill his genius could command. 

One painted a picture of fruit and dis- 
played it to the father's inspection in a beau- 
tiful grove, Av^hcre gay birds sang sweetly 
among the foliage, and all nature rejoiced 
in the luxuriance of bountiful life. 

Presently the birds came dow^n to the 
canvas of the young painter, and attempted 
to eat the fruit he had pictured there. In 
his surprise and ^oj at the young artist's 
skill, the father declared that no one could 
triumph over that. 
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Soon, however, tlie second lover came 
•with, his picture, and it was veiled. 

" Take the veil from your painting," said 
the old man. 

"I leave that to you," said the young 
artist with simple modesty. 

The father of the young and lovely 
maiden then approached the veiled picture 
and attempted to uncover it. 

But imagine his astonishment, when, as 
he tried to remove the veil, he found the 
veil itself to he the picture. 

We need not say who was the lucky 
lover, for if the artist who deceived the 
hirds hy skill in fruit manifested great 
powers of art, he who could so veil his 
canvas with the pencil as to deceive a 
skillful master, was surely the greater artist. 

SpeU:— 

fO'lia^^ veV p«n'9il m6d'es ty 

S^r'nest \f de 9Sl,v^d' triumph boun'ti fi^l 

€6v'et ed rejoi9^d' skllVf^l as t6n'ish^ 



Synonyms.— 6ownft/ie^— plentiful ; liberal ; munifi- 
cent ; abundant. mani/e«ee<l-— revealed ; declared ; 
evinced ; made known ; disclosed ; discovered ; dis- 
played. iwi.a^in«— fancy ; conceive ; think ; appre- 
hend ; believe ; suppose ; deem ; devise, r^oicedr^ 
S^Jaddened ; pleased ; cheered •, delighted. 
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pln'iong, mnga, 
wVo ISts, Uue flowers of spring. 
sS^l, a stamp ; a wafer that doses 
cr letter securely. 



wdrm'wdbd, api&w< lumng a 

InMer taste, 
fr^l^^^t, a load or hwrden. 
ch Af X, the htLsks ofgrain^ or straw. 



IF WE KNEW. 

If T\re knew tlie w^oe and lieartaclie 

Waiting for us down tlie road, 
If onr lips could taste the w^qrmwood, 

If our backs could feel tlie load ; 
Would w^e w^aste tlie day in wishing 

For a time tliat ne'er can be ? 
Would we wait with such impatience 

For our ships to come from sea ? 

If ^w^e knew the baby fingers, 

Pressed against the window pane, 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow^, 

Never trouble us again ; 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 

Catch the frow^n upon our brow^ ? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 

Vex us then as they do now ? 

Ah, these little ice-cold fingers ! 

How^ they point our memories back 
To the hasty w^ords and actions 

Strewn along our backward ti!^»<ik.V 
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How tliese little hands remind us, 
As in snowy grace they lie, 

Not to scatter itliorns, but roses. 
For our reaping by and by. 

Strange we never prize the music 

Till the sweet- voiced bird has flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 

Till the lovely flow^ers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 

Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winter's snow^y pinions 

Shake their white down in the air. 

Lips from which the seal of silence 

None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed in such beauty 

As adorns the mouth to-day ; 
And sw^eet words that freight our memory 

With their beautiful perfume, 
Come to us in s^weeter accents 

Through the portals of the tomb. 

Let us gather up the sunbeams, 

Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wlcieat ^»xid roses, 
Casting out the fYioTTi«> ^Tie^ citia&\ 
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Let US find our sweetest comfort 

In tlie blessings of to-day; 
With, the patient hand removing 
• All the hriers from our w^ay. 

PndiBE Gary. 



SpeU :— 








h^art'a-el^^ 


AVftst^ 


strewn 


freX^l^t 


mSm'o r!^§ 


f^o^vn 


prTz^ 


tQm\) 


vro ISts 


vSx 


brrerg 


tris^ab'l^ 


\6^^'\t 


snen9^ 


pSr'fQm^ 


aeSfter 


pOrt'alg 


th6rn§ 


' re mind' 


darkling 


AA^orm'Avdbd 


a-e''9ents 


im pa'tien9^ 


a gainst' 


(wtirm) 

• 






(gSnst) 



Synonyms— iroe— sorrow ; grief ; pain ; trouble ; af- 
fliction, veaj— annoy ; irritate ; disturb ; anger ; pro- 
voke ; harass. wi€worie«— recollections ; reflections ; 
remembrances, ^cwf?/— thoughtless ; rash ; careless. 

2>W5je— value ; appreciate ; esteem ; estimate, slight^ 

» 

neglect ; disregard ; scorn ; disdain 



"Alice atid JPhoibe Cary were born near Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
later years, their hom'e in New York City was the center of one 
of the choicest literary and art circles of that metropolis. They 
earned a living by the pen, and secured not only a competence 
for their wants, but enough to gratify their refined tastes, and 
to relieve the needy with their charity. The two sisters, ever 
one in spirit through life, in death were not long divided. 
Alice Cary died February 12, 1871, in her fifty-first year ; Phoebe 
Cary died July 31 st of the same year, aged forty-seven. They 
are both burled In Cfreenwoort Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Cary sisters are authors of numerouR poeitva, Tvo^e\&, ^^xiftL ^t^ss^ 
stories, which have given them a deaex^e^^ \i\!^ ^^•e.VXNsircL Vsi. 
literature." 
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dgi^n^d, grown light, 
ry'di merits, first principles. 
Im bu^d', impressed. 



paiyian9^ conversation, 
pro llx'', long; detailed. 
trlt^ toomotU, 



EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Not long after the birth, of George Wash- 
ington, his father removed to an estate in 
Stafford County, opposite Frederiokshurg. 
The house Av^as similar in style to the one 
at Bridge's Creek, and stood on a rising 
ground overlooking a meadow w^hich bor- 
dered the Rappahannock. 

This was the home of George's boyhood; 
the meadow was his playground, and the 
scene of his early athletic sports; but this 
home, like that in w^hich he was born, lias 
disappeared; the site is only to be traced 
by fragments of bricks, china, and earthen- 
ware. 

In those days the means of instruction 
in Virginia were limited, and it was the 
custom among the Av^ealthy planters to send 
their sons to England to complete their 
education. This was done by Augustine 
Washington ^vith hi^ e\^e^\» ^otv. "La^-wrence, 
then about fifteen yeax^ o? ^.^e, ^-CL^y. -^^^txv 
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he no doubt considered the future head of 
the family. 

George was yet in early childhood; as 
his intellect dawned, he received the rudi- 
ments of education in the best establish- 
ment for the purpose that the neighbor- 
hood afforded. 

It was what was called, in popular par- 
lance, an "old field school-house," humble 
enough in its pretensions, and kept by one 
of his father's tenants named Hobby, who, 
moreover, was sexton of the parish. 

The instruction doled out by him must 
have been of the simplest kind — reading, 
writing, and ciphering, perhaps ; but George 
had the benefit of mental and moral culture 
at home from an excellent father. 

Several traditional anecdotes have been 
given to the w^orld, somew^hat prolix and 
trite, but illustrative of the familiar and 
practical manner in which Augustine Wash- 
ington, in the daily intercourse of domestic, 
life, impressed the ductile mind of his child 
with high maxims of religion and virtue, 
and imbued him with a spirit of justice 
and generqsity, and, above all, a. ^cY\\35^aA.o\k^ 
love of truth. 
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When George was about seven or eight 
years old, his brother Lawrence returned 
from England, a well-educated and accom- 
plished youth. There was a difference of 
fourteen years in their ages, which may 
have been one cause of the strong attach- 
ment which took place between them. 

Lawrence looked dow^n with a protecting 
eye upon the boy, w^hose dawning intelli- 
gence and perfect rectitude won his regard ; 
while George looked up to his manly and 
cultivated brother as a model in mind and 
manners. We call particular attention to 
this brotherly interchange of affection, from 
the influence it had on all the future ca- 
reer of the subject of this memoir. 

Lawrence Washington had something of 
the old military spirit of the family, and 
circumstances soon called it into action. 
Spanish depredations on British commerce 
had recently provoked reprisals. Admiral 
Vernon, commander-in-chief in the West 
Indies, had accordingly captured Porto Bello, 
on the Isthmus of Darien. 

The Spaniards were preparing to revenge 
the Mow; the FrencTci wexe ^ttmg out ships 
to aid them. Troops ^e^TCi em>o^-^'>^^^ \:cl 
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England for another campaign in the West 
Indies ; a regiment of four battalions was 
to be raised in the colonies, and sent to 
join them at Jamaica. There was a sudden 
outbreak of military ardor in the province ; 
the sound of drum and fife was heard in 
the villages with the parade of recruiting 
parties. 

Lawrence Washington, now^ twenty-two 
years of age, caught the infection. He ob- 
tained a captain's commission in the newly- 
raised regiment, and embarked with it for 
the West Indies in 1740. 

He served in the joint expeditions of Ad- 
miral Vernon and General Wentw^orth, in 
-the land forces commanded by the latter, 
and acquired the friendship and confidence 
of both of those ofllcers. He was present at 
the siege of Carthagena w^hen it was bom- 
barded by the fleet, and w^hen the troops 
attempted to escalade the citadel. 

It was an ineffectual attack ; the ships 
could not get near enough to throw their 
shells into the town, and the scaling-lad- 
ders proved too short. That part of the 
attack, however, with which. "L^^wy^wq.^ -^^y^ 
concerned, distinguislieOL it^eVL ^^^ SNj^^^^^^ 
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ery. Tlie troops .sustained unflinching a 
destructive fire for several hours, and at 
length retired with honor, their small force 
having sustained a loss of about six hun- 
dred in killed and wounded. 

We have here the secret of that martial 
spirit so often cited of George in his boy- 
ish days. He had seen his brother fitted 
out for the wars. He had heard by letter 
and otherw^ise of the warlike scenes in 
which he was mingling. 

All his amusements took a military turn. 
He made soldiers of his school-mates ; they 
had their mimic parades, reyiew^s, and sham 
fights. A boy named William Bustle was 
sometimes his competitor, but George w^as 
commander-in-chief of Hobby's school. 

Law^rence Washington returned home in 
the autumn of 1742, the campaigns in the 
West Indies being ended, and Admiral Ver- 
non and General Wentworth being recalled 
to England. It was the intention of Law- 
rence to rejoin his regiment in that coun- 
try, and seek promotion in the army, but 
circumstances completely altered his plans. 

He formed an attachment to Anne, the 
eldest daughter of the Honorable William 
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Fairfax, of Fairfax County; liis addresses 
^vere ^vell received, and tliey "became en- 
gaged. Tlieir nuptials A\rere delayed by tlie 
sudden and untimely death, of liis father, 
^vliicli took place on the 12th of April, 
1743, after a short tout severe attack of 
gout in the stomach, and w^hen tout forty- 
nine years of age. 

George had toeen atosent from home on 
a visit during h.is father's illness, and just 
returned in time to receive a parting look 
of affection. 

Augustine Washington left large posses- 
sions, distritouted toy Av^ill among liis chil- 
dren. To LaTvrence, the estate on the toanks 
of the Potomac, "with other real property, 
and several shares in iron w^orks. To Augus- 
tine, the second son toy the first marriage, 
tlie old homestead and estate in Westmore- 
land. The children toy the second marriage 
^w^ere severally Av^ell provided for, and George, 
^^rhen lie toecame of age, ^vas to have the 
house and lands on the Rappahannock. 

In the month of July, the marriage of 
Lawrence with. Miss Fairfax took 'place. He 
now gave up all thoughts of foreign service, 
and settled himself on his estate on tlift 
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banks of tlie Potomac, to ^wMcli lie gave 
the name of Mount Vernon, in honor of the 
admiral. 
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in trftst'ed, confided to. 

en dow^d', furnished vfUh 

something, 
d^f'er en 9^ rega/rd ; respect 



\m pll9^ it, UThdoubHng, 
'w6nt, custom, 
n6n^de script, not ckumfied. 
in hSr'it ed, had by nature. 



EARLY LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON- 

Continued. 

George, no^v eleven years of age, and the 
other children of the second marriage, had 
been left under the guardianship of their 
mother, to w^hom ^vas intrusted the pro- 
ceeds of all their property until they should 
severally come of age. 

She proved herself ^svorthy of the trust. 
EndoAved ^^ith plain, direct good sense, 
thorough consciexitio\xBXie^^, ^tlO^. ^i^orccv^^t de- 
cision, "she governed Taex i^ejrciiVj ^\?c\^\>l-3 
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but kindly, exacting deference "wliile sh.e 
inspired alteetioii. 

George, being lier eldest son, was thought 
to be her favorite, yet she never gave liinx 
undue preference, and the implicit defer- 
ence exacted from him in childhood con- 
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tinued to be habitually observed by him 
to the day of her death. 

He inherited from her a high temper and 
a spirit of command, but her early precepts 
and example taught him to restrain and 
govern that temper, and to square his con- 
duct on the exact principles of equity and 
justice. 

Tradition gives an interosting picture of 
the "Widow, witli her litt\e, ftooX ^'a.*<^\a-se,^i- 
round her, as was he» daiiy ^otA, -te»*!^V'«^% 
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to tlLem lessons of religion and morality 
out of some standard ^vork. 

Her favorite volume ^vas ''Sir Mattliew 
Hale's Contemplations," moral and divine. 
Tlie admirable maxims tlierein contained, 
for out^vard action as ^well as self-govern- 
ment, sank deep into tlie mind of George, 
and, doubtless, liad a great influence in 
forming Ms character. Tbey certainly vsrere 
exemplified in bis conduct tbrougbout life. 

Tbis motber's manual, bearing bis motb.- 
er's name, Mary Wasbington, ^vritten ^witb 
ber o^vn band, ^vvras ever preserved by liim 
^witb filial care, and may still be seen in 
tbe archives of Mount Yernon. A precious 
document! Let tbose Avbo ^visb to know 
tbe moral foundation of bis character con- 
sult its pages. 

Having no longer tbe benefit of a father's 
instructions at home, and tbe scope of tui- 
tion of Hobby, the sexton, being too limited 
for the growing ^vants of bis pupil, George 
was noTV^ sent to reside ^vith Augustine 
Wasbington, at Bridge's Creek, and enjoy 
the benefit of a superior school in that 
neighborhood, kept by a Mr. Williams. 

His education, haweveiT, was plain and 
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practical. He never attempted the learned 
languages, nor manifested any inclination 
for rhetoric or belles-lettres. His object, or 
tlie object of his friends, seems to have 
been confined to fitting him for ordinary- 
business. 

His manuscript school-books still exist, 
and are models of neatness and accuracy. 
One of them, it is true, a ciphering book, 
preserved in the library at Mount Vernon, 
has some school-boy attempts at calligraphy 
— ^nondescript birds, executed ^vith a flour- 
ish of the pen, or profiles of faces, probably 
intended for those of his school-mates ; the 
rest are all grave and business-like. 

Before he ^vas thirteen years of age, he 
had copied into a volume forms for all 
kinds of mercantile and legal papers — ^bills 
of exchange, notes of hand, deeds, bonds, 
and the like. 

This early self-tuition gave him through- 
out life a laAv^yer's skill in drafting docu- 
raents, and a merchant's exactness in keep- 
ing accounts ; so that all the concerns of 
his various estates, his dealing^ w^ith his 
domestic stewards and foreign agents, his 
accounts with Government, ^tl^ ^J^ ^x\.^ 
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to tliem lessons of religion and morality 
out of some standard ^work. 

Her favorite volume w^as ''Sir Mattliew 
Hale's Contemplations," moral and divine. 
Tlie admirable maxims therein contained, 
for out^w^ard action as \vell as self-govern- 
ment, sank deep into tlie mind of George, 
and, doubtless, liad a great influence in 
forming bis character. Tbey certainly Tv^ere 
exemplified in liis conduct throughout life. 

This mother's manual, bearing his moth- 
er's name, Mary Washington, \vritten ^vith 
her o^vn hand, w^as ever preserved by him 
T\rith filial care, and may still be seen in 
the archives of Mount Vernon. A precious 
document! Let those "who ^vish to know 
the moral foundation of his character con- 
suit its pages. 

Having no longer the benefit of a father's 
instructions at home, and the scope of tui- 
tion of Hobby, the sexton, being too limited 
for the growing wants of his pupil, George 
was noTV^ sent to reside w^ith Augustine 
Washington, at Bridge's Creek, and enjoy 
the benefit of a superior school in that 
neig-hborhoody kept loy a^ ^t* ^\\\i^iC(iB- 
His education, liOweN^eT, ^^"e^ ^^Vtl ^t\.^ 
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practical. He never attempted the learned 
languages, nor manifested any inclination 
for rhetoric or belles-lettres. His object, or 
the object of his friends, seems to have 
been confined to fitting him for ordinary- 
business. 

His manuscript school-books still exis^t, 
and are models of neatness and accuracy. 
One of them, it is true, a ciphering book, 
preserved in the library at Mount Vernon, 
has some school-boy attempts at calligraphy 
— ^nondescript birds, executed ^vith a flour- 
ish of the pen, or profiles of faces, probably 
intended for those of his school-mates ; the 
rest are all grave and business-like. 

Before he ^v^as thirteen years of age, he 
had copied into a volume forms for all 
kinds of mercantile and legal papers — ^bills 
of exchange, notes of hand, deeds, bonds, 
and the like. 

This early self-tnition gave him through- 
out life a lawyer's skill in drafting docu-. 
ments, and a merchant's exactness in keep- 
ing accounts ; so that all the concerns of 
his various estates, his dealing^ with his 
domestic stewards and foTeigTi ^^e.x^X.'^^ ^^v^ 
accounts with Goveriiiiiexi.t, ^.tl^ ^3^ ^^^^ 
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financial transactions, are lo this day to 
"be seen *posted up in books, in Ms own 
hand-writing, monnments of Ms metliod 
and unwearied accuracy. 

He ^vas a self-disciplinarian in physical 
as well as mental matters, and practiced 
Mmself in all kinds of atMetic exercises, 
sucli as running-, leaping, w^restling, pitch- 
ing quoits, and tossing hars. His frame, 
even in infancy, had been large and pow^er- 
ful, and he no^v excelled most of his play- 
mates in contests of agility and strength. 

Above all, his inherent probity and the 
principles of justice on ^vhich he regulated 
all his conduct, even at this early period 
of life, ^vere soon appreciated by his school- 
mates ; he was referred to as an umpire 
in their disputes, and his decisions w^ere 
never reversed. As he had formerly been 
military chieftain, he Tsras now^ legislator 
of the school, thus displaying in boyhood 
a type of the future man. 

Irving's "Z^/e of Washdngton.'' 
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f^n'sus, official government xxd- 

ufUion; gtoHstics. 
re manner a tlv^ paying; 

proJUdUe. 
r^^, in its natural state. 
mold, fine soft earth. 



s^^ i ment, matter which settles 
to the bottom from water, or any 
other Uquid. 
pSr'ma nent, lasting; durable, 
Im'ple mentf in^rument; uten- 
sil; tool. 



FORESTS. 

Forests Yield a Vast Amount of Products Necessary for 

Civilized People. 

Most people \vill be greatly surprised to 
learn tliat \vliat ^we get from tlie ^voods is 
Tvortli more tlian any otlier one crop. In 
1880, the last census year, tliese products 
were wortli $700,000,000. 

TMs immense sum is ^vliat tlie raw ma- 
terials afforded by tbe forests are wortli. 
But tliese raw materials are tliemselves 
tlie necessary foundation of a vast number 
of tbe most important industries, such, as 
the manufacture of furniture, wagons, agri- 
cultural implements, railroad cars, pianos, 
organs and other musical instruments, 
house-building, and ship-building. 

* Indeed, every branch of manufacture, and 
every kind of work is directly or indirectly 
dependent upon the products o^ ^?Cia ^crc^'^'^ 
for their materials. 
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Pew Americans liave studied forests ^^ritli 
any otlier design than that of getting from 
tliena the greatest possible amount of im- 
mediate profit. Scarcely anywhere has care 
been taken to so use them that they should 
continue to yield their many-sided hene- 
flts to succeeding generations. 

As a rule, no consideration has been given 
to the effect that forests have upon cli- 
mate, rain-fall, droughts, floods, health, or 
the beauty and attractiveness of a region. 

The first settlers cleared olf, in the quick- 
est and cheapest w^ay, great forests of the 
finest trees which, if standing n'ow^, ^vould 
be worth far more than the ground on 
w^hich they stood can ever be ^vorth for 
farming. 

These splendid forests Tsrere cut dow^n, 
hauled together, piled up, and burned to 
get rid of them. And this was called 
ivvprovement of the land. 

They often cleared in this way steep 

hillsides ^^rhich yielded t^sro or three good 

crops by means of the rich vegetable mold 

that always accumulates under a forest, 

and then became almost ^woT^^Aa^"^^ ^^^il as 

pastures, and entirely ^oxtliVe^^ to^ \*SX\svi^^, 
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In large regions so improved {?)^ springs 
and brooks fail in tlie dry season; and in 
a ^vet time, fresliets and floods "become more 
and more destructive. 

Had tliese Mllsides been kept as forests 
— that is, cut over and tbinned out in 
sucb a ^vay as to insure a nevr growtb 
of equally good trees — tbey w.ould bave 
kept on affording in winter steady employ- 
ment to tbe woodman ; springs and streams 
would bave preserved a more even and 
permanent flo^\^ ; climate would bave been 
more favorable for tbe production of crops, 
especially of fruits ; men and animals would 
bave enjoyed better bealtb, and regions, 
now barren and tbinly populated, would 
furnisb a good living to large and vigor- 
ous populations. 

Forests Prevent Certain Evils. 

Among tbe evils wbicb. forests prevent 
are tbe following: — 1st. Wasbing tbe soil 
from tbe billsides; 2d. Depositing tbis ma- 
terial wbere it does great and lasting mis- 
cbief ; 3d. Floods in spring, and droughts in 
summer; 4tb. Harm done \>y (X-T^Vxi^^^ Oc^S^- 
ing-, or malarious winds ; 5t\i. T^e^ ^?q^SX^xx% 
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of wind-driven sands whicli, wlien not lield 
in place by forests or vegetation, often 
cover and ruin fertile land, and even bury 
fences and buildings ; 6tli. Tbe multiplica- 
tion of insects liarraful to vegetation and 
crops. 

The Washlngr of the Soli from the Hillsides, and Deposltlnsr 

It where It does Great Harm. 

During tbe last two tbousand years, tliere 
lias been washed away from that portion 
of Italy which is drained by the river Po, 
enough soil to raise. the entire surface forty- 
five feet! Much of this soil has been de- 
posited into the channel of the river, raising 
little by little the bottom of the Po itself. 

Dikes have been built, and made higher 
and higher, to keep the river from flooding 
the plains, through which it flows in the 
lower part of its course. These dikes and 
embankments are now so high that the 
river Po runs along far above the sur- 
rounding country in a sort of aqueduct. 

The same thing has occurred in the lower 

course of the Mississippi. Frora the deck 

of a steam-boat, for a long distance above 

New^ Orleans, the traveler \oo\5.^ davjurt on 

tie plantatioTLQ. TliW ele^^btioii Ta^C&s^ \:tifc 
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pressure of tlie water, and the cost of keep- 
ing up tlie dikes, or levees, greater every 
year. Wlien a break occurs in tircte of tLigh. 
water, of course it is more destructive, be- 
cause the waters pour down from a biglier 
level. 

Now, ^were all the steep land in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and around the upper sources 
of the river Po, kept covered witli trees, 
as they should be, this enormous amount 
of sediment ^vould not be carried do^w^n to 
raise the bottoms of the rivers, to compel 
the building of dikes, and to do so much 
harm in other ways. 

If the forests of the Adirondacks are de- 
stroyed, the vast mass of vegetable mold, 
ashes, etc., w^hich ^vill be washed down into 
the Hudson • will quite possibly ruin the 
navigation of that river and the harbor 
of New^ York; not to speak of the destruc- 
tion of farms, factories, and towns lying 
where the floods can reach them. 

Speil : — 

aiX-e ^eed'lng h^^l^ ma la'ri A dlk^ 

n&v'i ga'tion pi ft'nOg ftq'ue dCi-et ISv'ee^ 

Im prQv^^ment mQ'gi-c al eVe v^ifWoxv tfeT'>XX^ 

mavti pli -eA^tion dra\n^ vftft'e XjBl'Uotv -w%SS^^^ 
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Sjnonyin.»--€iccuniuiate^to collect ; pile up ; amass ; 
gattier ; aggregate ; tieap togettier ; increase, benefits— 
advantages ; uses ; profits ; services ; products ; gifts. 
remunerate—to reward ; pay ; recompense ; compen- 
sate ; requite ; re-imburse ; repay ; satisfy, recreation 
— amusement; diversion; entertainment; enjoy- 
ment ; sport. fiWcrgre— cultivation ; culture ; farming ; 
agriculture ; husbandry. 
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drou^ls^t, warvt of rain; wrid- 

ness. 
l&v'Ish^d, squandered; spent 

without necessity or use. 
spSnd' thrift, an extravagant 

person; a prodigal. 
trlb'u ta r^, branch of river. 



ex tSr'nii nftt ed, utterly de- 
stroyed ; rooted out. 

■eon vSrt'ed, changed; trans- 
formed. 

In'sa Id'bri >s^{is, unhealthy. 

pSs^ti Idn'tial, producing sick- 
ness. 



FORESTS— Continued. 

Forests Prevent Floods and Drougrhts. 

When the snow melts and the spring 
rains fall, if there is nothing on the hill- 
sides to hinder the water from rusliing 
doTsrn its slopes into the streams, it is lav- 
ished like the money of a spendtlirift — 
where it does no good, and very likely 
much harm. 

A torrent is a stream liable to extreme 
and sudden increase and de^e.^^^^^. It is 
small or quite dry m a aor^ Amu^, ^5>^\, ^^\,^x 
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a rain it may suddenly rise to a great 
heiglit, and as quickly shrink to its former 
size. By tlie loss of its once rich, forests, 
tlie Ardesclie, a tributary of tlie Rhone, 
became such, a torrent. It has been kno^v^n 
to. rise sixty feet, and dwindle back to 
almost nothing within a few days. 

The upper Hudson has all the conditions 
necessary for becoming such a torrent if 
once its forests are exterminated. It de- 
scends some 4,000 feet in a short and steep 
course from a region where there falls a 
great deal of rain and snow^. 

But the forests surrounding the head- 
waters of many of our large rivers have 
been cut away. The consequence is, heavy 
and damaging freshets and floods at one 
season, and, at another, lagging currents, 
and shallow channels impossible to navigate. 

It is estimated that the flood in the Ohio 
River in 1883 destroyed $60,000,000 worth 
of property, besides a great many lives : 
that of 1884, in the same region, though 
the waters rose five feet higher, did less 
damage only because the flood of '83 had 
left less property within its reach.. 

These same regions, oN^ex^^\v.^TDL^^ >^^ 
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floods in spring, are, in summer, visited 
by desolating droughts. Springs and Av^ells 
dry up, tlie rivers "in lessening currents 
run," tlie crops are parclied and w^itliered, 
and man and beast languisb. in tlie intense 
lieat. 

Now, How do Forests Prevent these Evils? 

If tlie ^vater of tlie melting sno^v^s, and 
of tlie falling rain is lield back by the 
forest leaves, grasses, raosses, and other 
ground vegetation, if it is protected by the 
forest shade from the hot sun and the dry- 
ing breezes, if it is stored up as in a sponge 
by the mass of thread-like roots, dead leaves, 
decayed ^vood, etc., until it can soak doTvn 
into the ground and supply the sources of 
the underground streams, — ^the yearly sup- 
ply of T\rater Tvill not be ^vasted, but may 
be made to last through the Tvhole summer. 
"The old oaken bucket" Tvill not drop 
do^w^n into an empty ^vell ; springs ^v^ill 
bubble forth from the hillsides, and send 
their steady streams do^vn through the 
meado^vs to feed the ever-flo^ving currents 
of the rivers. 

The forests themselves ^\\\ o«^y great 
cooling- areas, condenaixig e»^Ti^^^^> -NfA^xOcv 
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will invite tlie passing shower, and cause 
tlie clouds to drop their moisture upon the 
waiting crops around ; and desolate regions 
will become the homes of happiness, se- 
curity, and plenty. 

Forests are a Protection agrainst Injurious Winds. 

All through the region betw^cen the east- 
ern boundary of the Indian Territory, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska, and 105° west longittide, 
there are dry winds from the south and 
west which are very hurtful to both vege- 
table and animal life. 

If any species of trees can be made to 
grow there, forming great belts of timber 
across the track of these injurious ^vinds, 
it is very probable that other trees, and 
many crops might thrive which cannot 
now be raised. Thus, by planting trees, 
and caring for them for a number of years, 
a comparatively barren region might be 
converted into a fertile and productive one. 

A grove or woodland that breaks the 
force of the cold winds from the north and 
west adds greatly to the value of a farm. 
This fact is everywhere recogxivLe,^ Vtl ^Oc^^ 
northern prairie States, axiOi tdl\x^\^ \>x^^- 
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planting lias already been done in tliese 
States. 

As a Protection agralnst Malaria and Disease, 

certain trees, in fact, all trees, liave already 
a recognized value. Tlie great swamps of 
Virginia and tlie Carolinas, in climates 
nearly similar to tliat of unhealtliy Italy, 
are liealtliy even to tlie wliite man, so long 
as tlie forests in and around tliem remain ; 
but tbey become very insalubrious wben 
tlie woods are felled. 

The flat and marsby district of tbe Sa- 
logne, in France, w^as salubrious until its 
woods were felled. It tben became pesti- 
lential ; but within the last few years, its 
healthfulness has been restored by forest 
plantations. In Germany and in India, belts 
of trees have been found beneficial in w^ard- 
ing off cholera. 

A lumber journal recently asserted that 
cholera has never prevailed in pine-pro- 
ducing districts. A pine forest lying to the 
south of the city of Rome, was infested by 
brigands. The authorities found it so diflB.- 
cult to catch these robbers in their secure 
hiding-place, that tTaey ^xi^a^W^ ox<3Lere(i the 
forest to be cut do^wn. 
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Tlie robbers disappeared, it is true, but 
poor Rome \vas infested ^vitb disease and 
pestilence. Tlic abbey of "Three Fount- 
ains," near Rome, ^^ras considered one of tbe 
^vorst places for fever. Its condition was 
mucb. improved in tbree years by planta- . 
tions of the Eucalyptus tree. This tree has 
been used with the same good effect in the 
French settlements in Algeria. 

Forests Prevent the Shlftlngr of Wind-driven Sand. 

The most remarkable instance of this is 
afforded by the once dreary region in the 
extreme south^\^estern part of France. Here 
plantations of the maritime pine, have in 
a fevr years transformed over 4,000 square 
miles of poverty-stricken country into pop- 
ulous hives of an intelligent and thrifty 
population. 

In the louver part of the valley of the 
Wisconsin River, much loss is experienced 
by the drifting of the sand. Driven by the 
prevailing west winds, the sand covers and 
ruins fields and gardens, and in many cases, 
even fences. 

A few belts of timbeT ttolTit^t^^ ^^vss^^^'^^ 
tliat valley would T3e woxt>\L TCia.^^ Xhxc^^^ 
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their cost in preventing this annoying* con- 
dition of things. 

Forests Prevent the Increase of Noxious Insects. 

They do this in two ways: They shelter 
"birds, Nature's great insect police ; second, 
they stop the progress of many species of 
insects such as grasshoppers and locusts, 
which scourge some of the Western States. 

It is said that the chinch-bug, so much 
dreaded by wheat grow^ers, never traverses 
a belt of thick trees, as much as seven or 
eight rods in width. So, too, it is afla.rmed 
that winds carrjring the fungus called 
wheat-rust deposit their baleful load if they 
find a forest in their track. 

Adapted from cm Article in ** The CJumtauquanJ* 

Spell:— 

ll'a bl^ -eon dSnsIng de -eay-^' -eli^dl'e r& 

a're 6§ dSs'o latlng sS -ea'ri if pre vftV^' 

in tSns^' chlnch'-b^g slm'i lar reagent ly 

frSsh'ets ^a -ea IJp'tus Al ^S'ri 6 as sSrt'ed 

d'SA^ln'dl^ O ver ^ArhSlm^d' mftr'i tlm^ d&m'a^ Ing 



Synonyms — hinder— &toj> ; interrupt ; counteract ; 
thwart ; oppose ; obstruct ; debar ; arrest ; check ; 
retard; delay. ii^«*riou*— harmful ; hurtful; baleful; 
baneful; pernicious. 
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OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Sttbfect: The Evils which Forests Prevent. 

1. Introduction— 1, Describe the appearance of this country as 
it must have looked to Hudson, Captain John Smith, Raleijjh, 
De Soto, or any other early explorer. What was its climate ? 
The condition of its rivers, harbors, etc. ? 

2. What chancres would they see, could they return now? 

II. F^orestB prevent:^!. Washing aaU frwm li<II«i<le ; — What be- 
comes of this soil ? What two-fold harm does this do ? 

2. Flooda and I>roughts ; —'by holding^ moisture, and inviting^ 
rain. 

8. Sand-drifts, —and it^ury done by dry, cold, or malarial winds, 

4. Insects front increasing ;'—JLow ? 

5. IHstricts front beeonting barren and unhealthy! and rivers 
from becoming unnavigaMe, 
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tra dl'tions, untDriUen history; 

tales and events told and Tianded 

down. 
stim^mlts, 1^ taps of the trees, 
vai^§, mUeys, 
lltti^ nimble; flexible; pHant, 



quWer^d, carrying a quiner or 

sheath flUed with a/rrows, 
seer, a prophet. 
sheer, dea/r; transparent, 
plam^d, adorned toith plumes, 
shag^gy, rugged. 



AN INDIAN AT THE BURIAL-PLACE OF 

HIS FATHERS. 

It is the spot I came to seek — 
My father's ancient burial-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew our wasted race. 

It is the spot — I know^ it well — 

Of which our old traditions tell. 
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For here tlie npland bank sends out 
A ridge toward tlie river-side ; 

I know tlie stiaggy liills about, 
Tlie meadows smooth, and wide, 

The plains, that, toward the southern sky. 

Fenced east and west hy mountains lie. 

A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here. 

And praise the lawns, so fresh and green. 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not — I would the plain 

Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around. 
The cattle in the meadows feed. 

And laborers turn the crumbling ground. 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay. 

Whirl the bright chariot o'er the way. 

Methinks it w^ere a nobler sight 

To see these vales and woods arrayed. 

Their summits in the golden light. 
Their trunks in grateful shade. 

And herds of deer that bounding go 

O^er hills and prostrate trees below. 
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And then to mark the lord of all, 
The forest hero, trained to wars, 

Quivered and plumed, and lithe and tall, 
And seamed with glorious scars, 

Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 

The wolf, and grapple with the hear. 

This hank, in which the dead were laid. 
Was sacred when this soil was ours ; 

Hither the silent Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of heads and flowers. 

And the gray chief and gifted seer 

Worshiped the god of thunders here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior's hreast. 

And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest ; 

And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 

Of his large arm the moldering hone. 

Ah, little thought the strong and hrave. 
Who hore their lifeless chieftain forth— 

Or the young wife that weeping gave 
Her first horn to the earth. 

That the pale race, who waste us now. 

Among their hones should guid^ t>\i^ ^YoroL^go^. 
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Tliey waste us— ay— like April snow 

In tlie warm noon, we slirink away ; 
And fast they follow, as we go 

Toward tlie setting day- 
Till tliey sliall fill tlie land, and we 
Are driven into tlie Western Sea. 

But I beliold a fearful sign, 

To wliicli tlie wliite men's eyes are blind, 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region spread, 
And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled. 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 

The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood. 

And torrents dashed, and rivulets played. 

And fountains spouted in the shade. 

9 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more 
The springs are silent in the sun; 

The rivers, by the blackened shore. 
With lessening current run ; 

The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May he a barren de^ext ye\.. 
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wu:^ 








rf^d^ 


prAng^ing 


plou^lf;^ (or 


plo-w) 


hSrdg 


trftp'plngg 


ch&jyi ot 


whirl 


brim 


pr6s'trat^ 


sh&g'Qf 


shorn 


fi^ 


gr'ftp'pl^* 


ftir'rO^g 


dSg'ert 



Synonyms.— cfei^/toin— chief ; commander ; leader ; 
liead ; captain. /e»«ewin(/--diminishing ; decreasing ; 
abating ; reducing, worshiped^s^dored ; revered ; rev- 
erenced ; honored ; hallowed ; venerated, wreath-- 
garland; chaplet. 
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f6r'est 1*5^, the mence of man- 
aging a forest . 

f Oldest er, one who ha% cha/rge 
of a forest. 

e nd'mer a'ted, made separate 
mention of 



vrtal, necessary to life, 
thr6)5^t'^n^d, menaced. 
mar'ket Ing, buying or selling, 
pa'tri ot I§m, love of country, 
s^m mSt'ri-e al, in perfect pro* 
portions. 



FORESTRY. 

Very fe^v people in tills country know 
tliat there is sucli a science as forestry. 
Fewer still liave studied it eitlier as a sci- 
ence, or admired it as an art. It is botli a 
science and an art. 

Forestry, as a science, deals with ques- 
tions of vital importance to us as a nation. 
We have enumerated soine ot \Aifc ^^SSa. 
which Jg-norance of tliis science \i3^^ ^Jm:^'^^- 
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ened to bring upon us, and now we must 
look to it alone, as a means to remedy tliose 
evils, and to prevent us from incurring 
otliers. ' 

Two important things, forestry will im- 
press upon us : first, tliat we must keep the 
forests which we have ; second, that we 
must plant new ones. 

But, how shall we keep the forests when 
the demand for lumber, timber, tan-bark, 
etc., is daily on the increase, rather than 
on the decrease ? 

Forestry does not forbid the cutting down 
of trees ; on the contrary, it urges the w^ood- 
man to do so. It cautions him, however, 
to be careful in his cutting. It points out 
to him which trees he shall cut dow^n, as 
most suitable for his purpose, and tells him 
which trees shall remain standing, so as to 
best insure the future growth of the forest. 

The forester goes thoughtfully through 
the woods, thinning out the crowded places ; 
removing the old and full-grown timber ; 
leaving the young trees standing, and giving 
them more room to spread out their broad 
branches. 
Thus, tlie forest tl^ixives ^xi-CL g\!o^%. \:el« 
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stead of disappearing, it lives on, continu- 
ing to yield year after year its valuaWe 
products ; furnisliing employment to tlie 
woodman, wealth, to its owner, and mate- 
rial to tlie thousands of industries ^which, 
to a greater or less extent, depend upon it. 

The groves, and ^voods, and forests are 
not destroyed. They live * on in their ever- 
lasting, yet ever-changing beauty, the homes 
and glad haunts of hirds ; the healthful re- 
treat for the ^wearied and sick ; the themes 
of poets ; the visions of painters ; the tem- 
ples of God where all nature assembles to 
worship the great Creator. 

Forestry asks and answers many such 
questions as these : — 

I. In what situations, and in what places 
shall we keep our forests, and w^here shall 
^ve plant new ones ? 

II. What kinds of trees shall we raise in 
any particular place, or in certain places ? 

III. At what age, and in what way shall 
we cut the trees of each kind in a given 
region ? 

IV. What are the best methods of mar- 
keting forest products to BecuTe tlcife s^-^^^^sX*- 
est proGt ? 
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V. How sliall we protect trees from dis- 
ease, from robbery, and from fires ? 

VI. How siiall we secure tlie planting of 
trees in numbers suflicient to supply, in 
tlie shortest possible time, tbe enormous 
^waste of tbe past years ? 

A possible answer to tlie latter question 
lias been found in the institution of "Arbor 
Day." 

The observance of this day throughout 
the schools of the United States, will result 
not only in the planting of millions of 
trees, but it ^vill arouse and call into being 
a sentiment which Will become national. 
It will lead us as by a new inspiration to 
sing with a deeper and truer meaning, our 
country's anthem, 

"I love thy rocks and riUs, 
Tliy groves and templed hills." 

Let the children of the city, if possible, 
as well as those of the village and farm, 
plant trees. Let them learn how to plant 
them, when to plant them, why they plant 
them, and the best kinds of trees to plant. 

Let us constantly remind them, too, that 
a tree must be, not only planted but, like 
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every living tMng, it must be tenderly 
cared for in its infancy and during tlie 
years of its early growth. 

"Notliing great was ever acliieved with- 
out enthusiasm." 

Let the children he inspired with an 
enthusiastic love for trees. Let us awaken 
in them a pride in the tree or trees 
which they plant, so that they will not 
allow them to become stunted, gnarled, or 
crooked ; but vigorous and symmetrical in 
their growth. 

Moral lessons of deep and pure worth are 
brought home to the hearts of the children 
in this "planting of trees": — 

The unselfishness of cheerfully V sowing 
that others may reap ; " the nobility of 
mind which prompts them to plant with 
gladness a tree whose shade they may never 
hope to enjoy, whose fruit they may never 
hope to pluck ; the patriotism which finds 
expression, not in a desire " to die for their 
country," but in wishing to live noble, un- 
selfish, and useful lives ; each leaving his 
country the better for .his having lived in 
it— better, if only in the existence of one 
more beautiful tree. 
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Spell : — 

in s\jr^' an' them saVa bl^ Ar'bor-day 

^nSrl^d pr6nnpts e^ Xst'en9^ ob §§rv'an9^ 

rS'^ion thln^'nlng In^'dus tr^Sg In^'spi rft'tion 

•erowd^'ed vig'or ^<is in •e€lr''rlng en tha'gi ftst'i-e 



Synonyms.-— senthnefit— feeling ; thought ; opinion ; 
sensibility, suitable— tLttiiig ; proper ; adapted to ; ac- 
cordant with. etUhusi€i8fn—zesbl ; fervor ; inspiration ; 
ardor,; passion, vigorous— strong ] healthy; robust; 
energetic, remedy— cure ; counteraction ; restorative ; 
reparation ; aid ; help ; assistance. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject : How shall Forests be Protected ? 

I. By keeping the forests which we still have, 

1. How shall we get timber and other products? 

2. What employment for the woodman ? 
8. How will forests profit their owners ? 
4. Will they not grow old and die ? 

6. Do trees suffer from disease ? 

6. Are forests destroyed by fires ? 

7. What laws should be made in this country? 

II. By cultivating more and more trees. 

1. Where shall trees be planted ? 

2. When should they be planted? 

3. What kind of trees for use ? health f beauty f proteeHon, etc. ? 

4. What is Arbor I>ay and its object ? 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject : Benefits op a Forest. 

JntrodMoeion.— Suppose that many different i)er8ons visit a 
forest, will not each one have his own idea of its value, and 
will he not estimate its benefits by the pleasure or profit it m'ight 
bring to himself? 

1. The owner thinks, "Now, how shall I manage this forest 
6o as to bring me a large sum. ot xxxouey," etc., etc. 
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2. The woodman estimates the number of grood "work-days." 

3. The lumberman? tanner? ship-builder? architect? oooj^r? 
etc., etc., thinks? 

4. The chemist? the dyer thinks? 

5. How does the hunter look at it ? The picnic party ? 

6. How does it appear to the lover of nature ? to the poet ? 
the painter? to the weary, dusty traveler? to the invalid? 
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FACTS ABOUT TREES AND PLANTS. 

Oldest «r6e«— Cedars of Lebanon, 3500 years ; Par- 
liament oak, 1500 years ; Baobab tree in Africa, 
5000 years. 

Largest «r6e«— Baobab ; Cypress of Mexico, 93 feet 
in circumference ; Giant pines of California, 100 feet 
in circumference ; Banyan tree of India, shelter an 
army of 7000 men ; large trees of Australia, Euca- 
lyptus tree, 400 feet high. 

Trees tvith large i?eave«— date-palm, leaves 14 feet 
long; traveler's tree of Madagascar, leaves 4 to 6 
feet wide ; banana tree ; fig tree, etc. 

Trees of cold climates— willow, alder, birch, pine, 
ash, fix, spruce, aspen, larch. 

Trees of temperate dimates— pine, birch, willow, 
oak, beech, elm, maple, chestnut, walnut, locust, 
sycamore, linden, ash, arbor-vitse, yew, larch, cotton- 
wood, gum tree, tulip tree, mulberry, poplar. 

Trees of warm climates — magnolia, palmetto, live 
oak, laurel, cotton, cork-oak, stone-pine, oleander, 
cedar, tea, eucalyptus, acacia, teak, box-wood. 

Trees of torrid climate— <iot[ee, mahogany, cocao, 
Mauritius palm, banana, mangrove, cotton, Juvia 
tree, caoutchouc, or India-rubber, cinchona tree. 
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tree-fern, oil-palm, nutmeg tree, cinnamon tree, all- 
spice, baobab, ebony, sago palm, camphor, sandal- 
wood, rose-wood. 

Fruit trees—temperate— a,pi>le, pear, peach., quince, 
plum, apricot, cherry, etc. Warm— orange, lemon, 
citron, shaddock, olive, fig, pomegranate, almond. 
2Ywi*i€*— pineapple, banana, mangosteen, ti^marind, 
bread-fruit, date, plantain, mango. 

Trees and plants whose saps or Juices are useful — 
maple, date^aZm, and sugar-catie, for sugar ; caout- 
chouc, for India-rubber ; a^^acia, for gum-arabic ; 
gutta-percha tree ; surnach, for gum copal ; pine and 
fir, oil of turpentine, tar, and pitch ; aloes, juice 
of aloe ; poppy ^ opium ; cow tree of South America, 
yields from incisions made in its trunk, a sweet, 
milky fluid which takes the place of milk. 

Trees producing useful harh — hemlock, for tanning 
leather ; cork oak, yields cork ; cinnamon tree, spice ; 
cinchona tree, yields Peruvian bark, from which 
quinine is made ; bla^k oak, a yellow dye. 

Trees and plants producing oil-^ine, birch^ and fir, oil 
of turpentine ; olive-oil, from kernel of fruit ; cocoa- 
nut oil, from kernel ; from the seeils of French turnips, 
rape oil ; from flax, linseed oil ; from Falma Christi 
plant, castor oil ; hemp and cotton seeds also yield oils. 

Trees and plants yielding useful roots — rhubarb, 
licorice f ginger; mandioc palm yields cassava and 
tapioca; gam, camphor is extracted from the root 
of the cinnamon tree. 

The leaves of the tea tree and male holly are used 
as a beverage. 

The buds of the clove tree form the spice. 
JTi^e pods of vanMla and tamaitVnd toxrcv flavor 
and food. 
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The seed of coffee berry is used to make a beverage. 

The seed of cocao tree is made into cliocolate. 

The seed or kernel of tlie fruit of tlie hvMe^* tree 
makes a kind of sweet butter. 

The pith of the sago palm is used for food. 

Trees and plants furnishing dye-stuffs-— tntUberry 
tree, fustic, a yeliow dye ; log-wood, dark red and 
black ; Brazil wood and Nicaraguu wood, bright red ; 
leaves of indigo and tvoad plants, blue ; madder root, 
reddish, brown ; orchilla, rich red ; wold, yellow. 

Metnarhahle trees — Doom Paltn, Banyan tree; water 
tree is described as 9, tree of ordinary size found on 
Ferro Island ; it has long evergreen leaves ; on its 
top rests continually a small cloud, supplying 
moisture to the leaves, and pouring a constant 
stream of cool water to the ground. 

Narcotics — tobacco, leaf of plant; opium, gum of 
the white poppy; hashish, made from leaves of 
common hemp ; betel nut and leaves of the betel 
tree of Asia; Coca, dried leaf of shrub found in 
Peru and Bolivia. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject : The Beauties of the Forest. 

1. Describe its appearance in spring ; in summer ; in autximn ; 
In winter, as you have seen it. 

2. Describe a tropieal forest as you imagine it. 

3. Describe the lone, dreary forests of the North. 

4. Forest beauties— the flowers, vines, shrubs, mosses, springs, 
rocks, streams, cascades, animal life in the woods. 

5. Sounds in the forest— the winds, leaves, rippling and falling 
water, the birds, insects, squirrels, etc., etc. 

6. Pleasures of the forest .^— To the hunter ; the naturalist ; the 
poet ; the artist ; the weary and sick. 

7. What poets have written of tlie "BeaaXiV^^* ot XXv^ ^crc^^eJv 
and quote some fine passage or passages troTo. Xitvem. 
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EXERCISE FOR MIND AND PEN. 

1. What Is a forest? a wood? a grove? 

2. Where are the great forest regions of our country ? 

3. Where are the great forest regions of tha world ? 

4. Name trees of the cold, the temperate, the warm, and the 
torrid climates. 

5. Which of them shed their leaves in autumn ? 

6. Which of them retain their foliage throughout the year ? 

7. Write a list of the trades which require wood. 

8. Write a list of articles made from the various kinds of trees. 

9. What uses are made of young, lithe timber? 

10. What use is made of charcoal ? tree hark ? turpentine ? 
tar? pitch? wood-pulp, etc., etc.? 

11. Write lists of evergreen trees, nut-hearing trees, cone- 
hearing trees. 

12. Name trees of useful leaves, blossoms, fruits, seeds, roots, 
bark, pith, juices. 

13. Write lists of beautiful trees, old trees, large trees, tall 
trees, broad trees, slender trees, timber trees, rapid-growing, 
and slow-growing trees, trees with large, with small, and with 
needle-shaped leaves, etc., etc. 

14. Describe som.e remarkable trees of the world. 

15. Write a list of the various kinds of apple trees, peach 
trees, pear trees, etc. 



-♦♦-•- 
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dig 6s'tr^<is, catmn^f great loss. 
btis'tl^, qtUek or hurried motion. 
freX^ls^t, ccM'go ; a load. 
b5bb^d, cut off short. 
mcJbr^d, tied fast, as a ship to 
r§.rV15^, seldom, [land. 



s-edrii'lng, turning from any 

thmg asifofno wUtie. 
yOk^d, joined together vsith har- 
st6rk, a bird. [ness. 

el&V ter Ing, making a loud 
mXm'i-e, imitation. [noise. 



HOLLAND. 



Holland is one of tlie queerest countries 

under the sun. It Bh.o\x\^ \i^ Q,^\\^<i Odd- 

land, or Contrary-land; ioT,iTLTi^^^\^ ^-^^^ 
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tiling, it is different from other parts of 
tlie world. 

In tlie first place, a large portion of the 
country is lower than the level of the sea. 
Great dikes have been built at a heavy 
cost of money and labor, to keep the ocean 
where it belongs. 

On certain parts of the coast, it some- 
times leans with all its w^eight against the 
land, and it is as much as the poor country 
can do to stand the pressure. 

Sometimes the dikes give way, or spring 
a leak, and the most disastrous results fol- 
low. They are high and w^ide, and the 
tops of some of them are covered with 
buildings .and trees. They have even fine 
public roads upon them, from which horses 
may look dow^n upon wayside cottages. • 

Often the keels of floating ships are 
higher than the roofs of the dwellings. 
The stork, on the house-peak, may feel that 
her nest is lifted far out of danger, but 
the croaking frog in the neighboring bul- 
rushes is nearer the stars than she. 

Water-bugs dart backward and forward 
above the heads of the chiniTvey ^^^?vX\a^'^\ 
and willow-trees seem drooping ^w\\jV:^ ^t\a?ccL^-» 
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because tliey cannot reach, so liigli as tlie 
reeds near by. 

Ditclies, canals, ponds, rivers, and lakes are 
everywhere to he seen. High, hut not dry, 
they shine in the sunlight, catching nearly 
all the hustle and the business, quite scorn- 
ing the tame fields, stretching damply beside 
them. One is tempted to ask: "Whicli is 
Holland — the shores or the water?" 

The very verdure, that should be confined 
to the land, has made a mistake and settled 
upon the fish ponds. In fact, the entire 
country is a kind of saturated sponge, or, 
as the English poet, Butler, called it — 

*A land that rides at anchor, and is moored. 
In which they do not live, but go aboard." 

Persons are born, live, and die, and even 
have their gardens on canal-boats. Farm- 
houses, ^vith roofs like great slouched hats 
pulled over their eyes, stand on wooden 
legs, ^vith a tucked up sort of air, as if to 
say, "We intend to keep dry if we can." 

Even the horses ^vear a wide stool on 
esich. hoof to lift them out of the mire. 
It is a glorious couxAt^ \ti ^\\.-ma\fe^ for 
bare-footed girls and ^oi7^« ^^^^ -n^^\x>.^^\ 
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Such mimic ship sailing 1 Such rowiny, 
fishing-, and swimming ! Only think of a, 
chain of puddles where one can launch 




chip boats all day long, and never make a 
return trip I 

But enough. A full recital would set all 
Yonnff America rusliing m a. \iO<V~^ X'srw;'."^^ 
the Zuyder Zee. 
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Dutcli cities seem, at first sight, to be 
a bewildering jumble ot* bouses, bridges, 
cburcbes, and sbips, sprouting into masts, 
steeples, and trees. In some cities boats are 
hitcbed, like borses, to tbeir owners' door- 
posts, and receive tbeir freigbt from tbe 
upper windows. 

Motbers scream to tbeir cbildren not to 
swing on tbe garden gate for fear tbey 
may be drowned. Water roads are more 
frequent tbere tban common roads and 
railroads ; water-fences, in tbe form of 
lazy green ditcbes, inclose pleasure-ground, 
farm, and garden. 

Sometimes fine green bedges are seen ; but 
wooden fences, sucb as we bave in America, 
are rarely met witb in Holland. As for stone 
fences,- a Hollander would lift bis bands 
witb astonisbment at tbe very idea. 

Tbere is no stone tbere excepting tbose 
great masses of rock tbat bave been brougbt 
from otber lands to strengtben and pro- 
tect tbe coast. 

All tbe small stones or pebbles, if tbere 
ever were any, seem to be imprisoned in 
pa^rementSj or quite xne\te(i ^■^•2).^, "^oys^ 
with, strong, quick, arm^, mia^y ^^o-^ l-cwsi. 
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aprons to full beards witliout ever finding 
one to start the water-rings, or set tlie 
rabbits flying. 

Tbe water roads are nothing less than 
canals crossing the country in every direc- 
tion. These are of all sizes, from the great 
North Holland Ship Canal, which is the 
wonder of the world, to those which a 
boy can leap. 

Water-omnibuses constantly ply up and 
down these roads for the conveyance of 
passengers ; and water-drays are used for 
carrying fuel and merchandise. 

Instead of green country lanes, green 
canals stretch from field to barn, and from 
barn to garden ; and the farms are merely 
great lakes pumped dry. Some of the 
busiest streets are water, while many of 
the country roads are paved with brick. 

The city boats, with their rounded sterns, 
gilded bows, and gayly-painted sides, are 
unlike any others under the sun ; a Dutch 
wagon with its funny little crooked pole 
is a perfect mystery of mysteries. 

One thing is clear, you may think that 
the inhabitants need never \>e \jb!v't^'tY . "5>>v^ 
no, Odd-land is true to it»e\E ^\>aX\- ^=vXX^ 
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tlie sea pusMng to get in, and the lakes 
struggling to get out, and tlie overflowing 
canals, rivers, and ditclies, in many dis- 
tricts tliere is no water that is fit to swal- 
low. 

Our poor Hollanders must go dry, or send 
far inland for that precious fluid, older 
than Adam, yet young as the morning 
dew. 

Sometimes, indeed, the inhabitants can 
swallow a shower, when they are provided 
with any means of catching it ; but gen- 
erally they are like the sailors told of in 
a famous poem, who saw 



it 



Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink ! " 



Great flapping windmills all over the 
country make it look as if fl^ocks of huge 
seabirds were just settling upon it. Every- 
where one sees the funniest trees, bobbed 
into all sorts of odd shapes, with their 
trunks painted a dazzling white, yellow, 
or red. 

Horses are often yoked three abreast. 
Men, women, and children, go clattering 
about in wooden Bhoe^ with loose heels. 
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Husbands and ^vives lovingly harness 
themselves side hy side on the bank of the 
canal and drag their produce to market. 

Mary Mapes Dodge. 



\ell:-^ 








ie)%k 


na'W 


TA/^ad'lngg 


dSz'zltng 


keel§ 


glld'ed 


sat'a rat'ed 


housi^-p6)%ks 


stSrn§ 


•erO)%k'lng 


Zuy'der Zee 


6m'ni b(is'e§ 


•ea nikV 


slouched (t) 

• 


(zoi'der zfl) 


mSiychan dl§^ 



EXERCISE IN SYNONYMS. 

FiU up the blank spaces with words that are syrumymous with those used 

in the text. 

Holland Is one of the under the sun. 

dikes have been at a of 



and labor. The most * follow. A Hol- 
lander would his hands in at the 

—. . Water-omnibuses up and down 



these roads for the of passengers, A 

would set Young America in a body toward 

the Zuyder Zee. Dutch cities seem a jumble 

of bridges, churches, an sprouting into 

masts, and trees. The North Holland 

Ship Canal, which is the of the world, to 

those which a boy can . A poem. 



How wonderful a being is man, when viewed in 

the light of his achievements. 

J. G. Holland^ 
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E iy§' i an, pertaining to the abode 
oflM Uessed after death, 

vSst'Or^ a robe; clothing. 

d$\^n, to condescend, 

dx'Qil ta'tion, the act of raising 
high. 

cdr'ri dOr, a gallery or passage- 
way leading to apartments inde- 
pendent of each other. 

It'er a'tion, repetition. 



ai'm5n er, the one uiho dis- 
trilmtes aims, in a religious 
house. 

sa'vop, taste; fiamr. 

16)%tJi^Ing, eoE^eme disgust. 

thrSsh'Old, «Ae door-sUl; the 
jitaee of enJtrwnce. 

In'ter vSn^, to come, or be, be- 
tween persons or things ; to come 
between points of time. 



THE LEGEND BEAUTIFUL. 
*' Hadst tliou stayed, I must liave fled ! " 

# 

TtLat is wliat tlie Vision said. 

In liis chamber all alone, 
Kneeling" on tlie floor of stone, 
Prayed tlie Monk in deep contrition 
For liis sins of indecision, 
Prayed for greater self-denial 
In temptation and in trial; 
It ^vas noonday by tlie dial, 
And tlie Monk was all alone. 

Suddenly, as if it lightened. 
An unwonted splendor brigbtened 
All witbin Mm and w^itbout bira 
In tbat narrow^ cell of stone ; 
And be saw tbe Blessed Vision 
Of our Lord, witb. liglit Elysian, 
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Like a vestnre wrapped about Ilim, 
Like a garment round Him thrown. 

Not as crucified and slain, 

Not in agonies of pain, 

Not with, hleeding hands and feet, 

Did the Monk his Master see ; 

But as in the village street, 

In the house or harvest-field, 

Halt and lame and blind He healed, 

When He walked in Galilee. 

In an attitude imploring. 

Hands upon his bosom crossed. 

Wondering, worshiping, adoring. 

Knelt the Monk in rapture lost. 

Lord, he thought, in heaven that reignest, 

Who am I, that thus Thou deignest 

To reveal Thyself to me ? 

Who am I, that from the center 

Of Thy glory Thou shouldst enter 

This poor cell, my guest to be ? 

Then amid his exaltation, 
Loud the convent bell appalling. 
From its belfry calling, calling. 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteratipn 
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He had never heard before. 
It was now tlie appointed liour 
When, alike in shine or shower, 
Winter's cold or summer's heat, 
To the convent portals came 
All the blind and halt and lame, 
All the beg-gars of the street. 
For their daily dole of food 
Dealt them by the brotherhood; 
And their almoner was he 
Who upon his bended knee, 
Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Of divinest self-surrender. 
Saw the Vision and the Splendor. 

Deep distress and hesitation 
Mingled with his adoration ; 
Should he go, or should he stay ? 
Should he leave the poor to wait 
Hungry at the convent gate, 
Till the Vision passed away? 
Should he slight his radiant guest, 
Slight this visitant celestial, 
For a crowd of ragged, bestial 
Beggars at the convent gate ? 
Would the Vision there remain ? 
Would the Vision coxne ia»gain? 
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Tlien a voice within his breast 
Whispered, audible and clear, 
As if to the outward ear : 
''Do thy duty; that is best; 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest 1 '* 

Straightway to his feet he started, 
And with longing look intent 
On the Blessed Vision bent, 
Slowly from his cell departed. 
Slowly on his errand went. 

At the gate the poor were waiting. 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close, 
And of feet that pass them by ; 
Grown familiar with disfavor, 
Grown familiar Avith the savor 
Of the bread by which men die! 
But to-day, they knew^ not why, 
Like the gate of Paradise 
Seemed the convent gate to rise. 
Like a sacrament divine 
Seemed to them the bread and wine. 
In his heart the Monk was praying. 
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Thinking of tlie iLomeless poor, 
What they suffer and endure ; 
What we see not, what we see; 
And the inward voice was saying : 
"Whatsoever thing thou doest 
To the least of mine and lowest, 
That thou doest unto me 1 " 

Unto me ! but had the Vision 
Come to him in beggar's clothing, 
Come a mendicant imploring, 
Would he then have knelt adoring, 
Or have listened with derision. 
And have turned away ^\rith loathing ? 

Thus his conscience put the question. 
Full of troublesome suggestion. 
As at length, with hurried pace. 
Toward his cell he turned his face. 
And beheld the convent bright 
With a supernatural light. 
Like a luminous cloud expanding 
Over floor and wall and ceiling. 

But he paused with awe-struck feeling 
At the threshold of his door, 
For the Vision Still ^^.^ ^tia.ivding 
As he left it tliexe l^eiox^. 
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When the convent bell appalling, 
• From its belfry calling, calling. 
Summoned liim to feed the poor. 
Through the long hour intervening 
It had ^waited his return. 
And he felt his bosom burn. 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said, 
"Hadst thou staid, I must have fledl" 

H. W. Longfellow. 



Spell: — 

splSn'dor 

r&pt'Or^ 
g&r'ment 



■e6n trrtion 
un 'wbnt'ed 
ap p^lX'ing 
s&e'ra ment 



d§\^n'est 
pOrt'alg 
b^g'gar 
Sg'o nie§ 



4e'§ta sS 
vig'it ant 
ge l^s'tial 
b^s'tial 
lu'mi n^Cis 



COMPOUND WORDS. 

Anatyete the foUomng compound words into the simple words of 
which each is composed : — 



no'body no'^vhere 

a'ny-body -wash'-tub 
some'body 'white'^vash 
ne^ws'paper some'^vhere 
a'ny->vhere ev'ery-^A/'here 
Thus : newspaper = 



good-by' hftlf'-moon 

vine'yard hftlf'-breed 
'work'shop sno^v'-d^ift 
^work'man sno'w'-ball 
good-night' sno^v'- flake 
news and pamper. 
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SiU'guishf ag&np; didress; pain. 
Ss^pect, appearance, 
prln'^i pari ty, the territory 
of a prince. 



vle'tim, a person or Umng thing 

sacrificed for a purpose, 
vSn'om ^Os, poisonom. 
de llv'er, rescue; save. 



THE BLACKSMITH OF REGENBACH. 

In the principality of Hohenlolie, now 
a part of the kingdom of Wiirtemherg, is 
a village called Regenhach, where, about 
twenty years ago, the following event took 
place : — One afternoon in early autumn, in 
the tavern room of Regenbach, several jnen 
and women, assembled from the village, sat 
at their ease. 

The blacksmith formed one of the merry 
company. He was a strong man, with reso- 
lute countenance and daring mien, but w^ith 
such a good-natured smile on his lips that 
every one Avho sa^w him admired him. His 
arms ^v^ere like bars of iron, and his fist 
like a forge-hammer, so that few^ could 
equal him in strength of body. 

The smith sat near the door chatting 

-with, one of his neighbors, w^hen all at once 

the door opened, and a dog came stagger- 

ing- into the room— a great powerful beast, 

with a frightful aspect \ \ii^ ^e^^ \^%xv^g^^ 
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down, Ms eyes bloodshot, his lead-colored 
tongue lialf-way out of Ills mouth, and his 
tail dropped between his legs. 

Thus the ferocious beast entered the room, 
out of which there was no escape but by 
one door. Scarcely had the smith's neigh- 
bor, who ^\ras bath-keeper of the place, seen 
the animal than he became deadly pale, 
sprang up and exclaimed, in a horrified 
voice, " Good heavens ! the dog is mad ! '* 

Then arose a terrible outcry. The room 
was full of men and women, and the foam- 
ing beast stood before the only entrance- 
no one could leave ^without passing him. 
He snapped savagely right and left— none 
could pass him w^ithout being bitten. This . 
increased the fearful confusion. 

With horror depicted upon their coun- 
tenances, all sprang up and shrunk from 
the dog. 

Who should deliver them from him ? 
The smith also stood among them, and, 
as he sa\\r the anguish of the people, it 
flashed across his mind how many of his 
happy and contented neighbors would be 
made miserable by a ina(\. Oio^., -^xv^X. \\^ 
formed a j-esolution, tlie \ik.e oi ^\^\si>^ '^^ 
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scarcely to be found in tlie liistory of tlie 
liunian race for noble self-devotion. 

"Back, all!" thundered lie, in a deep, 
strong voice. "Let no one stir; for none 
can vanquish the beast but me ! One vic- 
tim must fall, in order to save the rest ; I 
will be that victim ; I will hold the brute, 
and while I do so, make your escape." 

The smith had scarcely spoken these 
words when the dog started toward the 
shrieking people. 

But he went not far. " With God's help 1" 
cried the smith, and he rushed upon the 
foaming beast, seized him with an iron 
grasp, and dashed him to the floor. 

A terrible struggle followed. The dog bit 
furiously on every side in a frightful man- 
ner. His long teeth tore the arms and 
thighs of the heroic smith, but he w^ould 
not let him loose. Regardless alike of the 
excessive pain and the horrible death that 
must ensue, he held dow^n with an iron 
grasp the snapping, howling brute, till all 
had escaped. 

He then flung the half-strangled beast 
from him against the wall, and, dripping 
with blood and venomoxis foam, he left the 
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room, locking the door after him. Some 
persons then shot the dog through the 
Tvindo^vs. 

Weeping and lamenting, the people sur- 
rounded him Avho had saved their lives at 
the expense of his own. 

^'Be quiet; do not weep for me," he said; 
" one must die in order to save others. Do 
not thank me — I have only performed my 
duty. When I am dead, think of me with 
love, and no^v\r pray for me, that God ^v\^ill 
not let me suffer long nor too much. I will 
take care that no further mischief shall 
occur through me, for I must certainly 
become mad." 

He went straight to his work-shop and 
selected a strong chain, the heaviest and 
firmest from his ^whole stock ; then, ^with 
his o^wn hands, welded it upon his limhs 
and around the anvil firm. 

" There," said he, " it is done," after having 
silently and solemnly completed the work. 
"No^v\r you are secured. So long as I live, 
bring me my food. The rest I leave to God ; 
into his hands I commend my spirit." 

Nothing could have saved the brave mail ; 
neither tears, lamentations, nor prayers. 
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Madness seized him, and after nine days 
lie died. 

He died., but his memory will live from 
generation to generation, and will be ven- 
erated to the end of time. Search history 
through, and you will not find an action 
more glorious and sublime than the deed 
of this simple-minded man— the smith of 
Regenbach. 

Spell: — 

en sQ^' de plct'ed ex ^SsJSf'Iv^ glO'ri ^tis 

§t|'t\imii^ in -erg^s^d' mlg'erabl^ ^^n'era'tion 

6n'tran9^ \-\6r^ri fl^d s61'emi!^ If -eoun'te nan^^ 

shri,Sk1ng bl6i^'-sh6t stag^gerlng s6ir-de vO'tion 



Synonyms. — completed — performed ; executed ; fin- 
ished ; accomplislied ; fulfilled ; consummated ; con- 
cluded; eflfected. venerated— TQYeTQ^. \ reverenced; 
adored. ««*6Wiiic— grand ; exalted ; lofty ; noble ; ma- 
jestic; elevated, ^nienfittgr— mourning; bewailing; 
deploring; bemoaning; weeping; grieving, /ero- 
cicm«— fierce ; savage ; furious ; barbarous. 





8pdi 


\ the plural 


of 


the foUomng words: 


■ — 


st&'rf 




cfiXf 




f€>'U O 


chlg'^l 


watch 




thl,Sf 




standi & 


f&€'to rf 


pVilMey 




VnTf^ 




cftm'e C> 


tpftv'el er 


sOFdier 




chCiPCh 




Xo rc\ei'\.C> 


chlm'n^y 
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v&g^^ indefinUe; not clear. 
t€>)s^st, to name when a heqlth is 

drank. 
br^ad'-el6th, fine wodUn doth 

for men's gourmente, 
Ss^traly an Argand lamp. 



rdo^y high social position. 
gftr^nlsh^d, ornamented; em- 
bellished. 
spln^et, a mtLsical instrument. 
re pln'er, one who complains. 
htimh;i^d, sung in low tone. 



MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Muller, on a snminer's day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-hird echoed from his tree. 

But when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down. 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest. 
And a nameless longing filled her breast,— 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane. 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid. 

And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow across the road. 
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She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed, as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 



(( 



Thanks ! " said the Judge , " a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed." 

He siK)ke of the grass and flowers and trees. 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles, bare and brown; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: "Ah me 
That I the Judge's bride might be! 

"He would dress me up in silks so fine. 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 



"My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 

"I'd dress my mother so grand and gay. 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

^'And ra feed the hungry anOi ci\o\?cia \Xv^ -^oksc, 
-A-n.a all sdiould bless me v^lio \etx* oxxs ^oo^cr 
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The Judge looked back as lie climbed tbe bill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

"A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 



"And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fe,ir. 

"Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay: 

"No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs. 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tftngues, 

"But low of cattle and song of birds. 
And health and quiet and loving words." 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold. 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 
When he hummed in court an old love tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow. 
He watched a picture come and go ; 

And sweet Maud Muller's hazel eye^ 
Look: out in their innocent s\irpT\sei. 
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Oft, wlien the wine in Ms glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms 
To dream of meadows and clover-hlooms. 

And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain, 
"Ah, that I were free again! 

"Free as when I rode that day, 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and toil and pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace. 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Som.etimea her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinet turned, 
The tallow candle and astral burned. 

And for him who sat \)y tlcve c\v\Tcme^ \\x^, 
Dozing and grumbling o'er pip^ ^^^ tclxv^. 
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A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 

Then she took np her "burden of life again, 
Saying only, "It might have been." 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge I 

God pity them both 1 and pity us all, 
Wlio vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these : "It might have been I " 

Ah, well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away I 

JoHX Greenleaf Whittier. 

♦-♦-♦ 



LESSON LXXIX. 



•crisp, 8iha/rp ; strong, 
tr^ss'eg, eurU of hair, 
pOr'trai^t, exact likeness. 
dis flg'ur^, defaced ; marred. 



witch'ing, suUed to enchant- 
ment. 
m&d'd^n^d, crazed toith fright. 
T&\n, gladly; wiUingly. 



PAPA'S LETTER. 

I was sitting in my study, 

Writing letters, wlien I heard, 
''Flease, dear mamma, Maxy \.o\Ql Tc^a 
Mamma mustn't be d\B\>\xT\>vi^- 
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" Bat I'm tired of tlie kitty, 

Want some otlier tiling to do. 
Writing letters, are you, mamma? 

Can't I write a letter, too ? " 

"Not now, darling, mamma's busy; 

Run and play with, kitty now." 
"No, no, mamma, me write letter— 

Can, if you will show me liow." 

I would paint my darling's portrait 

As his sweet eyes searched my face- 
Hair of gold and eyes of azure. 
Form of cliildish, witcliing grace. 

But the eager face was clouded. 
As I slowly shook my head. 

Till I said, "I'll make a letter 
Of you, darling hoy, instead." 

So I parted hack the tresses. 

From his forehead high and white. 

And a stamp in sport I pasted 
'Mid its w^aves of golden light. 

Then I said, "Now^, little letter, 
Go away, and hear good new^s," 

And I smiled as down the staircase, 
Clattered loud t\ie \\tt\^ ^koea. 
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Leaving me, the darling liurried 

Down to Mary in Ms glee ; 
" Mamma's writing lots of letters, 

I'm a letter, Mary— see!" 

No one lieard tlie little prattler, 

As once more lie climbed tlie stair, 

Readied liis little cap and tippet, 
Standing on tlie entry stair. 

No one lieard tlie front door open. 
No one saw the golden hair. 

As it floated o'er his shoulders . 
In the crisp Octoher air. 

Down the street the hahy hastened, 
Till he reached the oflice door; 

"I'm a letter, Mr. Postman; 
Is there room for any more? 



a J 



Cause this letter's going to papa — 
Papa lives with God, you know^; 
Mamma sent me for a letter- 
Do you think that I can go?" 

But the clerk in wonder answered, 
"Not to-day, my little man." 

"Then I'll find another ofiice, 
'Cause I must go if I can," 
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Fain tlie clerk A?vould liave detained liim, 
But tlie pleading face ^vas gone, 

And tlie little feet ^vere liastening— 
By tlie busy crowd swept on. 

Suddenly tlie crowd was parted ; 

People fled to left and right, 
As a pair of maddened torses 

At tlie moment daslied in. sight. 

No one saw tlie baby figure- 



No one saw tlie golden bair, 
Till a. voice of frightened sweetness 
Rang out on the autumn air. 

'Twas too late— a moment only 
Stood the beauteous vision there, 

Then the little face lay lifeless. 
Covered o'er w^ith golden hair. 

Reverently they raised my darling. 
Brushed a^^vay the curls of gold, 

Saw^ the stamp upon the forehead. 
Growing now so icy cold. 

Not a mark the face disfigured. 
Showing w^here a hoof had trod; 
But the little life ^a^ ^tv(>l^^, 
JPapn's letter wa» ^wA.t\i ^oft.. 
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hrber nftt^, to pass the mnter 

in a torpid or numb conMion, 
Ir i d^s'^ent, colored like the 

rainbow. 
prT mSVal, of the first ages. 



sp^^n^Ing, to depofU eggs as 

the fi>sh or frog. 
ap pr6n'tl9^ one bound ovJtfor 

a certain time to learn a trade. 
se^riop, a s/ieU-fish, 



ABOUT FISH AND FISHING. 

Wlien any portion of tlie eartli is settled 
by civilized man, clianges at once begin. 
The untilled plain, the primeval forest, the 
hridgeless river, the s^w^amp, the jungle, are 
all obstructions ^w^hich must be removed 
from the high^w^ay of "progress." The New 
World has, in tw^o centuries, become in 
very truth a new^ A\^orld. 

Not less important have been the changes 
in the life in the waters. In many of our 
streams and lakes, the fish formerly so 
abundant, have been entirely exterminated. 

It has never been shown that sea-fish 
have been greatly diminished in numbers 
by hook-and-line fishing, or by netting 
them at a distance from shore. But in the 
inland, or fresh-water fisheries, the w^ork 
of extermination has been most thorough. 

RESIDENT FISHES. 

Fishes may bo grouped, accoY^\w.^ \>o "Oc^^^^ 
habits, into two clasBCB— xe^i^^ewX. ^^^ ^^^^^ 
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gratory. Botli may be found in fresh, ^vatej*, 
and also in the sea. 

Among- resident fresh-^vater fishes, are the 
perch, the catfish, suckers and dace, the 
pike and pickerel, and the black bass. 

Resident sea-fishes are represented by the 
flounders, cod, sheep's-head, blackfish. and 
sea bass, ^which are found near the sliore 
in winter as ^well as summer. 

HABITS OF RESIDENT FISHES. 

In cold climates, resident fishes go into 
deeper Av^ater to avoid the cold, and if tbey 
cannot get beyond its reach, they go to 
sleep, or hibernate. 

The carp, and mdny other kinds of fish, 
burro^w^ into ''kettles," or holes in the mud 
in the bottom of the pond, AV'here they re- 
main for months. A hibernating fish may 
be frozen solid in the middle of a cake of ice, 
and emerge ^vhen tha^\red out, unharmed. 

MIGRATORY FISHES AND THEIR HABITS. 

Migratory fishes are those AV'hich ^wander 

from season to season. The mackerel, the 

blueflsh, the menhaden, and the porgy come 

near our nortliem coa^t^ oT!^.^ \y^ \i^^ '^-wxn.- 

luer, and in winter xetxeaX. e.\\3">CL^^ \.^ ^:X\fc 
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south, or far out at sea unknown. The 
smelt and the sea-herring retreat farther 
north in summer, and only appear in quan- 
tity on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States in the colder months of the year. 

Then, there are migratory fishes which 
part of the year move up into the rivers. 
The shad and the river-herrings leave the 
sea in the spring and ascend to the heads 
of the rivers to spawn. 

Still more remarkable is the eel ; it breeds 
in the sea, where the male eels always re- 
main. The young females, w^hen as large 
as darning-needles, ascend in the spring to 
inland lakes and streams, there to remain 
for three or four -years. When they are 
fully grow^n, they descend to the salt water 
of the sea, reproduce their kind, and die. 

There are also migratory fish in fresh 
water which live deep down in the great 
lakes, and swim up into the shallows and 
creeks in winter to spaw^n their eggs. These 
are whiteflsh, the salmon, and the trout. 

For a similar purpose, the brook-trout 
and dace ascend from the pools and quiet 
meadow waters to the pelo\>Vj xYgreiVj^^'^ ^oij^'sxl 
the springs. 
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Pish., as a general rule, lay their eggs in 
shallow water, and the time of egg-laying 
depends very closely upon the temperature 
of the water. As soon as the water has 
reached a certain degree of warmth — which 
varies with each kind of fish — ^the eggs are 
sure to he laid in a very few hours. 

Great schools of fish always congregate 
together at one time at the spawning place ; 
the water is generally shallow ; the fish are 
at that time most easily caught ; therefore, 
the most extensive fisheries are carried on 
in the spawning season. The little smelts 
which our neighbors in Maine send us in 
winter packed in hoxes of snow, are always 
full of eggs. So are also the shad, the lake 
whitefish, herring, cod, and mackerel. 

How easy it is to diminish the numbers 
of fish each year, simply by catching them ! 
If I could take the reader with me next 
May to one of the many little streamlets of 
Oape Ood flowing southward into Nantucket 
Sound, I could show him a scene which he 
would never forget. 

The little rill has been encased at bot- 
tom and sides with planks, so that it flows 
t for a mile or two in a ^txaiglit trough not 
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over fifteen inclies A?vide, and a foot in depth.. 
At a convenient level place, a shed has been 
huilt over the trough, and in the floor a 
kind of cistern has been constructed. Into 
and out of this cistern the water of the 
trough flows as it goes on its course. 

In the shed stand tw^o men, each with a 
great scoop of netting, dipping the fish out 
of the cistern as fast as the water carries 
them into it. The little fish were on their 
way from the sea, swimming up tow^ard the 
bead of the stream to their spa^v^ning place, 
and here they are caught. 

Several barrels are taken out every day, 
and in some of these streams, one or tw^o 
thousand barrels a season. Dip ! dip ! dip 
it is all day long, and as the little fish 
are tumbled into barrels and carts, the eye 
notes their plump sides and the brilliant 
iridescent coloring of the silvery scales, 
which indicate that the fish are loaded 
with a precious burden of eggs. 

Every year, of course, the fishes are fewer 
in number. Many brooks have already been 
completely robbed of their fish. 

To modify this wholesale destruction, 
towns have passed laws requiring th.v3.t tlvo. 
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brooks sliall be unobstructed for one or two 
days eacli week. So, a few flsli manage to 
get by each, week, and are allowed to go on 
and lay tbeir eggs. 

In some places. Impassable dams have 
been bailt across the rivers and streams ; 
the fish have been thus locked out, they 
could not get up to their spawning places, 
and their kind have disappeared from those 
regions. 

For instance, in the Connecticut River, 
salmon existed in immense numbers in the 
colonial days. They Avere so abundant that, 
as the old story goes, the apprentices used to 
stipulate in their papers that they should 
not be required to eat salmon above three 
times a v/'eek,. In 1798, a dam was built 
across the river at Miller's Falls, and in less 
than ten years, salmon had entirely disap- 
peared from the Connecticut. 

The dams operate in still another way. 
They not only prevent jish from going up 
the rivers to spa^vn, but they prevent the 
resident fish from s^vimming down stream 
into deeper w^ater and wider pools, where 
they get more room, axid \)e\,\.eiT loo^. 
The streams of tTais co\xti>:.^^ >^^-^^ ^^^^s. 
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been gradually sifted out and left tenant- 
less. Ponds liave been drained dry in order 
to get all tlie fish, in them. The fact stands 
undisputed, that in many parts of the 
United States the native fish are actually 
exterminated. 

Oysters, scallops, and lobsters are going 
the same way. Although they live in free 
waters, they are stationary in their habits, 
and wholesale gathering will soon complete 
the work of extermination so recklessly 
begun. Oyster production must soon cease 
to be a free enterprise. It must be placed 
on the same footing as agriculture, or the 
United States will lose its beloved oyster 
crop, and in this country, as in England, a 
fresh oyster will be worth as much as a 
fresh-laid egg. 

But is there no way to remedy these evils ? 

Prof. G. Beown Goode — Adapted. 



t h br'O^^l^ 6p'er a t^ 

flsh'er \e§ rS'pro dQ9V 

im p&si^'a bl^ Nan tCi^k'et 

-eQxx^Qre Q&X^^ ex tSr'mi nat)^ 



►ew;— 




oys'ter 


trough 


16b'ster 


p^b'biy 


tha^^d 


rlp'plet 


rSg'i dent 


9ls'tern 



Write from IHctation:— 

Among' resident fresh-watex f^"a\i, Ta»:^ \vb xass^- 
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bl&ck b&s^ and -efirp. Resident sea jaslies are typi- 
fied by the floun'derg, -edd, sheep*s'-h6^d, biaij^k'flsh, 
and s6)i|'bas^. Among migrating fillies are m&>sjk'er el, 
bia^'flsh, men ha'd^n, pdr'gy, smSlt, s^'-hSr'ring, 
shad, rlv'er-hSr'ring or ai^'wTv^g, eel§, ^vhlt^Hsh, 
trout, sfi\m'on, and sls'ki wit. 



Synonyms, —stipulate — agree ; covenant ; engage. 
diminish — decrease; lessen; reduce; impair; abate, 
conj/rcgrafe— collect ; assemble; come together; to 
meet. ohundanH^ plentiful ; plenteous ; ample ; co- 
pious. ftriWianf— shining ; splendid ; sparkling ; glit- 
tering; lustrous. 

OUTLINES FOR COMPOSITIONS. 

Subject: Eels. 

1. Are they resident or migratory fishes ? 

2. Are they large, or small ? heautiful, or plain ? 

3. Where do they spend the summer? 

4. "Where do they spend the winter ? 

5. What food do they eat ? How old do they grow ? 

6. Do you know their natural enemies, or friends ? 

7. When and where is it hest to catch them ? How ? 

8. When and where do they lay their eggs ? 

9. Tell all ahout one of your fishing excursions. 

Adapt the above ovMne to any fish named in the lesson. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION OR DISCUSSION. 

Siibjecl : Destruction op Fresh- water Fishes. 

1. What was once the condition of our rivers, streams, and 
lakes in regard to the supply of water ? 

2. Were fish formerly ahunjdant in them ? What kinds of fish ? 

3. What is the condition of the lakes, streams, and rivers now ? 

4. What has caused the drying up of streams in summer ? 

5. What have caused the death and the disappearance of so 
many kinds of fishes ? 

6. Can the condition of the streams, springs, and rivers be 
Improved ? By what means ? 

T, Can the waters be once more st.o^^e^ ^VGtk. ^^v'l Blow ? 
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lO^-c^al, belangiitg to a certain 
place. 

fip'pa ra'tus, fuU set of imple- 
ments for work. 

in vSs'ti ^at^, to search into 
with great care and accuracy/. 



dlm'i nd'tion, becoming less; 
decreasing. 

-eHW^LV 1st, one who cuUioates. 

re frl^'er a'tor, an apparattis 
for freezing, or for keeping arti- 
cles cool. 



FISH CULTURE. 

Deer, game birds, and otlier animals may 
easily be protected in tlie breeding season 
by laws ; so may trout and otlier fislies of 
strictly local liabits : but the most impor- 
tant flslieries o^^e tbeir existence to tbe 
fact tliat once a year these fishes gather 
together in closely SA\rimming schools, to 
spa^^n their eggs. 

Some fish collect in shallow w^aters for 
this purpose, some on shoals, and some in 
estuaries and rivers ; and if they are not 
caught in the spawning season, they cannot 
he caught at all. 

This is true of the cod, herring, sardine, 
shad, alew^ife, mullet, salmon, w^hitefish, 
smelt, and many other important fisheries. 
What is to be done ? 

Just here, the fish culturist comes in 
with the proposition :— " We can, by artificial 
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means, make fish, so plenty tliat every flsh.- 
erman may take all lie can catch.." 

Three things must, however, first be 
brought about before the fish culturist can 
do this good w^ork. First, the w^aters must 
be kept in good condition. Second, waste- 
ful and immoderate fishing must be pro- 
hibited. Third, the art of fish breeding 
must be carefully studied. 

A system of forestry is necessary to keep 
the water sources from drying up, and 
some system of water purification is required 
to keep the water's health. This is needed 
not only by the fish in the streams, but by 
the people living on the banks. It has been 
sbown that a river which is too foul for 
fish to live in, is not fit to flow near the 
habitations of man. 

In 1871, the United States established a 
^^ Commission of Fish and Fisheries/' The 
duties of this commission required them to 
investigate the subject of the decrease of 
valuable food fish in this country. They 
were to find out exactly w^hat diminution 
in the number of fishes of the coast and 
the lakes of the United States had taken 
place ; wbat bad caused th.^ diminution, 
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and w^hat means could be tried to remedy 
tlie great evil. 

* 

True fish, culture is carried on at public 
expense, and for tbe public good. It must 
be in tlie bands of men trained in scien- 
tific metbods of tliougbt and ^v^ork. Tbese 
men must study bard and investigate care- 
fully. 

Tbey must know^ tlie life bistory from 
beginning to end of every kind of fisb ^v^bicb 
is of value; also, tbe bistories of tbe ani- 
mals and plants iipon ^v^bicb tbey feed, or 
upon ^v^bicb tbeir food is nourisbed. 

Tbey must know tbe bistories of tbe 
enemies and friends of tbese fisb, and tbe 
friends and foes of tbeir enemies and friends. 
Tbey must be acquainted witb tbe currents, 
temperature, and otber conditions of tbe 
water wbicb influence tbe migration, re- 
production, and gro^vbb of tbe fisbes. 

Metbods of fisbing, past and present, and 
fisbing apparatus, must be examined and 
compared, so tbat improvements may be 
made. 

Tbe Commission must keep records and 
statistics of tbe fisberies, for tbe use of 
Congress in raaking treaties -^^\>\i. ^^JciR^t 
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lands, or in imposing taxes. These records 
also sliow^ fishermen the hest markets for 
their fish, and inform the buyers ^where to 
purchase. 

The Commission has shoTvn ^w^onderful 
activity, and very much of the improve- 
ment in the condition of our fisheries has 
been due to the ^v^ise and energetic manage- 
ment of our commissioner, Spencer F. Baird. 
It is hoped that, in time, every form of 
fish Tvill be as livell under control as are 
no^v the salmon, shad, ale wife, carp, and 
the whitefish. 

TRANSPORTING LIVING FISH. 

There are tw^o forms of fish culture. One 
consists in taking living fish from their 
own waters, and placing them in waters 
which have been deprived of their fish. In 
this w^ay, goldfish w^ere introduced into all 
parts of the w^orld, from China, centuries ago. 

In 1854, the black bass, now^ so abundant 

in the Potomac, were introduced by an 

engineer on the B. & O. R. R., who brought 

them over the AUeghenies in the w^ater- 

tank of his engine. In ISn?^,^. e^x,lx^\.^^ed 

' with eastern fisli intexiOLeaL fe^ ^^^ ^^x^^ 
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of California, ran off the track in Nebraska. 
Tlie rivers of tliat region are now stocked 
with, our best fishes. 

In 1878, carp were brought by the Com- 
mission from Bavaria and planted first in 
Babcock Lake. From this stock, over three 
hundred thousand young fish have been 
distributed, in lots of ten, and twenty, to 
every part of the country. 

ARTIFICIAL' FISH BREEDING. 

The other, and more important form of 
fish culture, is the art of breeding fishes. 
The ripe eggs are placed in a shallow^ pan, 
and then the milt is squeezed over them. 
Formerly, a great deal of w^ater w^as placed 
in the pan ; no^w, only a little water ; the 
dry method is preferred. 

The most difficult part of the w^ork is to 
take care of the eggs until they are hatched, 
and then, to look after the young fry until 
they are able to take care of themselves. 
Apparatus have been made to suit the 
various requirements of the eggs ; for the 
eggs of each kind of fish require a different 
treatment. 
When it is not most coxivexjaervX* "^^ eax^ 
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for tlie young fry, tlie eggs are not per- 
mitted to iLatch.. Refrigerators are used to 
retard the eggs from liatcliing until tlie 
culturist is ready for tliem ; and freezing 
does not seem to liurt tlie eggs any more 
tlian it does tlie fisli. 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FISH CULTURE. 

Tlie difference betw^een private and pub- 
lic fish, culture is very great. Keeping ponds 
for carp, trout, and other domesticated spe- 
cies is an industry like poultry-raising and 
bee-keeping— very profitable to the owner, 
but of no interest to the public at large. 

The proper object of fish culture is to 
stock the public waters With good food-fish 
in which no individual can claim the right 
of property. 

One hundred thousand men are actively 
engaged in the fisheries of the United States ; 
and, at least, one-fiftieth of the entire popu- 
lation of the country is, t6 a large extent, 
dependent upon the fishery industry. 

Fish" is the poor man's harvest ; for, un- 
like any other kind of food product, it may 
he had for the taking. A fish swimming in 
the water has cost no xnan \^?oot^ \>\T£\fc^ oy 
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money. Tliere floats fo\xr pounds of savory 
sliad, fifty pounds of sturgeon, a linndred 
barrels of ^v^liale oil; tliere lies a bnsliel of 
oysters, or a barrel of sponges. Tbey are 
God's gift, and man lias only to gather 
tbem in to bave tbem. 

Good fisb ougbt to be sold in every to^v^n 
and village for t^v^o-tbirds, or lialf, tbe price 
of beef and pork. But, as it actually is, 
poor fisb costs more tban pork or beef, and 
in many places, good fisb cannot be bad at 
any price. 

SpeU:— 

strf-et'iy ni^tir'lsh^d pr6p'o gt'tion Po tO'ma-e 
p6t^lt'ry §n'er ^St'i-e f^i^ti li za'tion pro t^^t'ive 
Ba va'ri a pr6f' it a bl^ Al'le Qls^e'nl^g 9§nt'a rl^§ 
Sst'tl a rl^§ -eom mls'sion man'a^^ ment B. & O. R. R. 



Synonyms.— refarcf— impede ; hinder ; obstruct ; de- 
tain ; delay ; defer ; procrastinate ; put off. prohibit— 
forbid ; prevent ; debar ; hinder ; preclude ; inter- 
dict, immoderate— emcessiYe; extravagant; unrea- 
sonable ; exorbitant ; intemperate, distributed— dis- 
persed ; dealt out ; shared ; divided ; apportioned ; 
allotted; assigned. i>ro|)o«i«ion — proposal ; offer; 
statement; declaration. 



Write the compound words in this lesson. Why is the hyphen used 
in some of themf 
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de te'ri o rat'ed, become war»e. 
t6m'-t6m, a la/rge, JUU drum 
used by the Hindoos, 



b^t^er§, natives who beat tlie 
jungles to drive wild beasts from 
their ladr toward the hunters. 



HUNTING THE WILD BOAR IN INDIA. 

Those ^\rlio liave formed their conception 
of the pig exclusively upon the tame pig of 
the civilized sty, have no adequate idea of 
the free Avild pig of the Indian jungle. 

Like the North American Indian, the pig 
is debased by contact ^v^ith civilization. He 
becomes co^^ardly, ^^eak, dirty, and a prey 
to an inordinate thirst for s^v^ill. The dis- 
tance bet-ween the tame Indian of Sara- 
toga and the fierce warrior of the West- 
ern plains, is not greater than that which 
separates the despised pig of civilization 
from the wild and fearless one of the 
jungles. 

The latter is one of the bravest inhab- 
itants of the jungle, and has been known 
to attack and put to rout the majestic ele- 
phant and the ferocious tiger. It can scarce- 
ly be said with truth that a wild boar is a 
match for an elephant, but it soraetimes 
happens that two of tlae^^ ^rnxxvaAa become 
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involved in "a difliculty," in wliicli case 
tlie elepliant, after having liad liis legs 
badly gashed, usually comes to the conclu- 
sion that he is degrading himself by fight- 
ing his social inferior, and thereupon limps 
a^^ay. 

The wild pig often grows to the length 
of four feet and eight or ten inches, and 
reaches the height of three feet, or even 
forty inches, at the shoulder. When full 
grown, his strength is enormous, and in 
speed he will sometimes rival the fastest 
Arabian horse. 

He enters upon existence in a striped 
state ; subsequentlj^ he becomes brow^n ; 
when in the prime of life he affects a dingy 
black color ; and w^hen old he is gray and 
grizzled. At no period can he be honestly 
called a handsome or a graceful animal, 
but his courage and tenacity of life demand 
our respect. 

In point of teeth, the tame pig has sadly 
deteriorated. The w^ild boar of India is 
armed with long curved tusks. Those in 
the lower ja^^ sometimes attain the length 
of eight or nine inches. They curve out- 
ward and upward, and the edges are kept 
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sharp by the pig's constant habit of scour- 
ing them against the tusks of the upper 
jaw. 

The sw^iftness and pow^er with w^hich he 
uses those tusks to carve an enemy are 
almost incredible. A hunting dog is fre- 
quently cut nearly in t^^o by a single stroke 
of a boar's tusks ; and horses and men are 
occasionally killed by boars which, have be- 
come tired of being hunted, and ^w^hich try 
to infuse a little variety into the affair by 
hunting their enemies. 

When wounded, the wild pig is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous beast to face on foot, 
unless the hunter is a lawless ruffian who 
is capable of killing him ^with a rifle. One 
can scarcely imagine an Englishman so lost 
to all sense of decency as to shoot a fox, 
and next to that crime ranks the loath- 
some outrage of killing a ^wild pig by any 
process except that of "pig-sticking." 

The wild pig is gregarious. Several of 
them living together constitute " a sounder 
of hog." All A\rild pigs, ho^v\rever, do not 
live in the society of the "sounder." Fre- 
quently an aged boar whose personal habits 
render him disagreeable^ or whose char- 
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acter fails to coniinand respect, is expelled 
from Ills " sounder," and forced to live alone. 
The solitary boars are much, more dan- 
gerous than those ^vhose ferocity has been 
softened by social intercourse. They are 
like the solitary "rogue" elephants in their 

« 

savage and reckless temper, and there is no 
animal that they ^will hesitate to attack. 

For "pig-sticking" — which is a favorite 
sport of the British soldier in India— there 
are two requisites in addition to the pig — 
a fast, steady horse, and a good hog spear. 
Armed Avith this weapon, and well mounted, 
the hunter rides off, sometimes alone, but 
usually with a gay company of brother 
officers, and halts on the border of the 
jungle while the native beaters drive the 
inhabitants of the jungle down toward the 
hunters. 

When the line of spear-armed hunters is 
in readiness, the beaters advance, usually 
w^ith shouts and the beating of "tom-toms." 
Presently one of them sounds a horn, and 
the hunters then know^ that the game has 
been started. A little later, and out from 
the jungle marches the "sounder," led by 
the patriarchal boar. 
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First allowing tlie game a fair start in 
advance of tliem, the liorsemen, with poised 
spears, hear down upon the hoar, which 
hounds away with a speed more worthy 
of an antelope than a pig. 

The one secret of success at this »sport, 
is to ride straight after the pig with all 
the speed the horse can muster. The pig 
must "lose breath" within the first two 
miles, or else he performs the curious re- 
spiratory feat known as "getting his second 
wind," in A\rhich case, the chances are that 
he will outrun the horse, and grunt deris- 
ion at the haflied hunter. 

But, to ride straight after a flying pig 
over a grass-gro^^n Indian plain requires 
courage, as well as skillful horsemanship. 
There are small animals whose delight it is 
to make pitfalls in the ground large enough 
to receive a horse's hoof. When a horse is 
thus snared, his leg usually hreaks, and his 
rider, after a brief trip through the air, 
tries the experiment of viewing the land- 
scape in an upside-do^^n position. 

Meanw^hile the pig, with grunts of sar- 
castic joy, has put half a mile between 
himself and his puxauex, la.ud is mentally 
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~ prepared to 

oflti odds tint he 

' will finally escape. 

When riding, the hunter carries his spear 

■with the hutt down, and the point well 

forward in a line with his horse's ears. 

When closing with the pig, li^ ^Yma -^^ 
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reach, his left side, so as to use the right 
arm freely. 

The spear is to be inserted immediately 
behind the shoulder of the pig. The rush 
of the horse drives the spear home, and 
a sudden wheel to the left withdraws it, 
and leaves the hunter ready to receive a 
''charge" in ease the wound is not im- 
mediately mortal. A good hunter nearly 
always kills the game at the first blow. 

There are pigs w^hich do not wait until 
they are wounded before charging. A young 
and high-spirited boar will abandon the 
attempt to escape by flight as soon as he 
finds that the hunter is gaining on bim, 
and will suddenly turn, and dash at the 
horse's legs. 

Some inexperienced hunters who were 
not acquainted with the courage and habits 
of the AV'ild boar, have suddenly found 
themselves face to face Tv^ith a terrible an- 
tagonist. The security and pleasure felt by 
the hunter on horseback, in hot pursuit, 
quickly gives place to danger and fear. 

If the rider is master of himself and bis 

horse, the pig is promptly dispatched. If 

not, the pig gatTaers t^ia laurels of the 
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iLunt, and rejoins liis ''sounder" to boast 
of liaving spoiled a liorse and discomfited 
a British, ofiicer. 

Spell: — 

an'te lOp^ ex p^lXW ex cia'slv^ ly 

9lv'il Iz^d e ndr'mi^tis te nfi^'i ty 

rSq'ui §lt^ ex p^r'i merit in •erSd'i bl^ 

fe r69'i tj flre ga'ri i^tis ^ re splr'a to r^ 

de'gen 9 J 10>^tti's6m^' pa'tri Sreh'al 

rtif 'fian in dr'di nftt^ Sfir'a tO'ga 

de rlg'ion s0.b'se quent ly df fi 9er 



Synonyms— conc^pfion— idea ; notion ; apprehension, 
cwlegwate— equal ; proportionate ; sufficient ; enough ; 
commensurate, constitute— to compose ; to form ; to 
make up. rfcgrmcfcd— debased : demeaned ; lowered ; 
degenerated. cT^rgre— attack ; assault. cfi«com^t— frus- 
trate ; disconcert ; rout ; defeat ; overtbrow. 



OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject: Hunting Wild Beasts in India. 

1. "What is a jungle ? "Where found ? What plants grow in 
It? "What animals live In It? 

2. "Which animals of the jungle are most dangerous and dif- 
ficult to hunt ? 

3. "Who are the *< beaters"? How, and with what do they 
help the hunters? 

4. Imagine you are taking part In a hunt after some fierce 
animal of the jungle, and describe :— the time ; the names and 
appearance of the ** beaters"; the names and character of the 
principal hunters ; the beating of the jungle ; the first glimpse 
of the ferocious animal ; the chase ; the incidents, accidents, and 
success of the adventure, etc., etc. 
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LESSON LXXXIII. 



bSii^'-e^n, a signcU fire. 
fint'ler^d, homed. 
hSii^tti'er ^y canwtting of heath. 
•c6ps^ a wood of small growth. 



re sp6ns^', an answer or reply. 
■eo\A^'er^d, crouched throughfear. 
figl'ter Ing, f<Mng; tottering. 
m^t'tl^ spirit; courage. 



THE CHASE. 

Tiie stag at eve liad drunk liis All, 

Where danced tlie moon on Monan's rill, 

And deep liis midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 

But ^when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Ben Voirlich's head, 

The deep-inouthed bloodhound's heavy hay 

Kesounded up the rocky Av^ay, 

And faint, from farther distance borne, 

Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 

As chief T^^ho hears his T^^arder call, 
"To arms! the foemen storm the -wall," 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
Tlie de^\^-drops from his flanks he shook; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed tlcie tainted gale. 
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A inoment listened to tlie cry, 
That tliickened as the chase dre^v nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave hound the copse he cleared, 
And, stretching forward free and far. 
Sought the yvild heaths of Uam-Var. 

Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them hack ; 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along ; 
Their peal the merry horns rung out, 
A hundred voices joined the shout ; 
With bark, and whoop, and w^ild halloo, 
No rest Ben Voirlich's echoes kneA\^. 

Far from the tumult fled the roe, 
Close in her covert cowered the doe ; 
The falcon from her cairn on high, 
Cast on the rout a Avondering eye, 
Till, far beyond her piercing ken. 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its failing din 
Returned from cavern, cliff, and linn; 
And silence settled ^vide and still. 
On the lone wood and mighty hill. 
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Less loud the sounds of sylvan war, 
Disturbed tlie helglits of Uam-Var, 
And roused tlie cavern where, 'tis told, 
A giant made his den of old: 
For ere that steep ascent was won, 
High in his pathway hung the sun, 
And many a gallant stayed perforce, 
Was fain to breathe his faltering horse ; 
And of the trackers of a deer 
Scarce half the lessening pack was near; 
So shrewdly on the mountain side, 
Had the bold chase their mettle tried. 

The noble stag was pausing now 
Upon the mountain's southern brow. 
Where broad extended, far beneath, 
The varied realms of fair Monteith. 
With anxious eye he wandered o'er 
Mountain and meado^w, moss and moor, 
And pondered refuge from his toil 
By far Lochard or Aberfoyle. 

But nearer ^was the copse-wood gray 
That waved and wept on Loch Achray, 
And mingled with the pine trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Ben Venue. 
Fresh vigor with the hope returned; 
With Aying foot tlie T[ieat\i \l^ ^^\rcT^<^d^ 
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Held westward witli unwearied race, 
And left behind tlie panting chase. 

Sir Walter Scott. 



SpeU:— 




• 


16^^ 


career' 


•e6ps^ 


ha'zel 


ta\nt'ed 


fgil'con 


vig'or 


fO^men 


m&r'r^ 


d&n^^d 


ciang'lng 


•elSii^r^d 


bSV«i^n 


in6n'ai?€h 


•eftv'ern 


rnld'nl^l5j.t 


re sound'ed 


p\Sr9'Ing 
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phi Iftn'thro plst, <>w€ «j^ 
thov» his love for his feUow-men, 

5§n'te na r^, <A« 100th anni- 
versary, 

ap prSn^ti^^d, bound to another 
to learn a trade or btisiness. 



drAft, a form of demand for 

m>oney. 
de pdg'it, money or valuaMes 

paid into a hank, 
mSr''€an tll^, commercial, 
de s^Snt', hvrth. 



G-EORG-E PEABODY. 

George Peabody, the distinguished phi- 
lanthropist, merchant, and "banker, a "self- 
made man" in every sense of the word, 
was horn at Danvers, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1795. His father was of French de- 
scent, and in humble circumstances. 

When George was eleven years of age, 
he was apprenticed to a grocer in his na- 
tive town, where he remamefli icrc 1qvx:c ^^s^^^iX'^, 
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At the expiration of this time he desired 
to .hecome aequainted ^v^ith business on a 
larger scale. 

.With this object in vie^v, after a year 
spent ^with his grandfather in Vermont, he 
joined his brother, David, in 1811, in . a 
"dry goods" store '^vhich the latter had 
opened at Ne^vburyport. 

A fire, however, destroyed the greater 
part of the town, including the warehouse 
of the Peabodys. But George was not made 
of such stuff as to give w^ay to despair. 

He remembered that he had an uncle, 
John Peabody, who T^^as settled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; and just as the youth 
was thinking of going in search of him, he 
received an invitation from his uncle to 
come and join him. 

The boy went, and soon became the lead- 
ing man in the business intrusted to his 
hands. This was in May, 1812. 

War w^ith England ^\ras close at hand. 
Two months later a British fleet sailed up 
the Potomac, and menaced Washington and 
the neighboring ports. 

In this emergency, the young clerk, 
though, not yet of age, ^om^^^i ^ ^olanteer 
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company of artillery, and did active duty 
for some montlis at Fort Warburton; ''show- 
ing tliat lie liad T^^itllin Mm tlie soul of a 
patriot, and tlie nerve of a soldier." 

Having spent two years in the service 
of Ms uncle, ^we next find Mm attracting 
tlie attention of a Mr. Elislia Riggs, w^ho in- 
vited young Peabody to join Mm in busi- 
ness; Mr. Riggs finding tlie necessary capi- 
tal, and bis young partner managing tbe 
business. 

To all concerned, tbe partnership of Riggs 
and Peabody proved a most satisfactory 
arrangement. 

In 1815, tbe business was removed to 
Baltimore ; seven years later, its success 
was sucb as to justify the opening of 
branches at Philadelphia and Ne^v York. 

About the year 1830, by the retirement 
of his partner, George Peabody found him- 
self at the head of one of the largest mer- 
cantile firms in the United States. 

Having spent several years in managing 
the house in Baltimore, w^here, in addition 
to his ordinary business, he undertook 
several important financial negotiations for 
the State of Maryland, Mx. Y^^^X^^^ \:ife-&x 
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resolved to take up his abode in En- 
g-land. 

In 1837, lie went to London. Retiring a 
few years later from tlie American firm, lie 
establislied liimself in tliat city as a mer- 
chant, "banker, and money broker. 

He did not become a banker in tlie ordi- 
nary English sense of the term ; he ^vas ''like 
the Rothschilds and the Barings ; he loaned 
money, changed drafts, bought stocks, and 
held deposits for customers : but he did not, 
like English bankers, pay out money." 

The magnitude of his transactions per- 
haps fell short of one or t^w^o other great 
houses of the same class ; but in honor, 
faith, punctuality, and public confidence, 
the firm of George Peabody & Co., of Warn- 
ford Court, London, stood second to none. 

Shortly after Mr. Peabody T^^ent to Lon- 
don in 1837, the money affairs of the United 
States reached a very critical condition. 
American credit -w^as shaken, and banks 
suspended payment one after another in 
quick succession. 

"The default of some of the States, the 

temporary inability of others to meet their 

obligations, and tlae tailw-T^ oi q>m banks. 
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tlire^v doubt and distrust on all American 
securities." 

Credit, as far as tlie United States Av^as 
concerned, ^v^as, for a time, paralyzed. At 
tliat moment — and it y^sis a critical one- 
Mr. Peabody not only stood firm himself, 
"but lie ^\ras tb.e cause of firmness in otliers. 

Probably tbere Tv^as not at tbat time 
balf a dozen otlier men in Europe T^^llo, 
upon the subject of American securities, 
^would have been listened to for a moment 
in the parlor of the Bank of England. 

But liis judgment commanded respect; 
his integrity T^^on back the reliance ^which 
men had been accustomed to place upon 
American securities. The word of an honest 
man performed the miracle of turning paper 
into gold. 

Mr. Peabody, at this trying period, rose 
far above the mere financier — ^he placed him- 
self in the first rank of public benefactors. 

Toward Maryland, his adopted State, his 
services w^ere of a special character. Under 
an act of the Maryland Assembly, he had 
been made, in 1835, one of three commis- 
sioners to obtain a loan of money for the 
State. The loan ^vas obtained, ^.\i.d^\:L^ ^^^^y^ 
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of tlie State, after suffering for a time, Tvas 
restored. 

For liis services in tliis matter Mr. Pea- 
body declined all compensation, but in 1848 
lie T^^as re^varded by a special vote of tbanks 
on tlie part of tlie Legislative Assembly. 

In 1851, ^vhen tbe American productions 
intended for the Great Exhibition arrived 
in London, it ^was found that the portion 
of the building set apart for their display 
"w^as a barn-like space, in "which neither 
platform nor counter, show^-case nor deco- 
ration, had been prepared. 

The United States government had appro- 
priated no funds for the purpose, and every- 
thing seemed to prophesy an utter failure. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Peabody came to 
the rescue. Not a person connected Tvith 
the Exhibition had ever seen him. But, 
^\rithout pretense or show^, and simply that 
his native land might not be disgraced, he 
promptljT- supplied the sum of $15,000. 

In June, 1852, the town of Dan vers cele- 
brated the centenary anniversary of its 
/ozz22dation. A public dinner was given, but 
Mr, Peabody, being ixi ^T\s\2.Ti.e^, <iQ>oMk. wot 

attend. 
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He sent a letter of apology, however, 
inclosing a check for $20,000 for educa- 
tional purposes in liis native town. This 

handsome donation he subsequently fol- 
lowed up with others on a larger scale ; and 
the ''Peahody Institute" now stands as a 
lasting memorial of no less than $500,000, 
bestowed by Mr. Peabody as a free gift 
during his own lifetime. 



-♦-•-♦■ 
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hd^r'lcSbm, personal property 
?ianded doton to descendants, 

en do>A^^d', furnished wUh 
money. 



mu nlf'i ^en^^, UberaUty ; 
generosity, [tornb, 

mat;^ so 15'O.m, a grand, large 
mln'i a tUr^ smaU portrait. 



G-EORO-E PEABODY— Continued. 

In 1852, his money was freely given, 
with that of Mr. Grinnell, to fit out the 
"brig ''Advance," under Captain Elisha Kent 
Kane, to go in search of the English ex- 
plorer, Sir John Franklin. 

At his own expense he founded and en- 
dowed the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion of Baltimore. 

To the Southern Ed\\cat\ow^ ^^5.^^^^ ^c^a 
contrlhuted no less a sum \.^aTi. %^.^^^?^^^ 
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A deed by wliicli the name of Peabody 
will be longest remembered in England, liis 
adopted country, is liis noble gift of lialf a 
million pounds sterling for tlie purpose of 
erecting suitable houses to be let at Ioav 
rents to the poorer people of London. 

This was an act of "princely munifi- 
cence," as it was styled by Queen Victoria 
in an autograph letter which she addressed 
to Mr. Peabody. 

In conveying her thanks to the generous 
giver, her Majesty said that it was an act 
"which w^ill ever carry its best reward in 
the consciousness of having contributed so 
largely to the assistance of those w^ho can 
so little help themselves as the London 
poor." 

All sorts of honors were offered to Mr. 
Peabody in recognition of his generosity; 
among others, "that of either a baronetcy, 
or the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath," by the Queen herself; but he de- 
clined to accept any, "w^isely contenting 
himself with the thought that he would be 
best remembered on both sides of the At- 
lantic as plain George Pe^^^o^y- 

The Queen's letter ^a^ ^eciom^^-Q^V^ei. ^s^ 
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tlie offer of a beautiful miniature of lier 
Majesty, wliicli slie desired to liave painted 
for him.. 

In replying to it, Mr. Peabody said, "Tlie 
portrait wliieli your Majesty is graciously 
pleased to bestow on me I sball value as 
tbe most precious beirloom that I can leave 
in the land of ray birth. ; where, together 

• 

with the letter w^hich your Majesty has 
addressed to me, it will ever be regarded as 
an evidence of the kindly feeling of the 
Queen of the United Kingdom toward a 
citizen of the United States." 

One honor, and one honor only, England 
conferred upon this great benefactor— that 
of a statue, placed near the Royal Exchange, 
London, which was publicly inaugurated, 
July, 1869, by the Prince of Wales, in the 
presence of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens of London, the governors of the 
Bank of England, the American minister, 
and a host of distinguished personages. 

The freedom of the city of London was 
conferred on Mr. Peabody about the same 
time. 

This great philanthropic^ 'Xyc^'^'Osv^^i^ '\i^ss 
last on the evening of ^o^excOo^^ ^^ V"^^"^ 
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iLonored and esteemed by multitudes, besides 
tbose who enjoyed tbe privilege of liis per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

On tlie 12tli of tlie same month., tlie re- 
mains of Mr. Peabody were temporarily 
interred in Westminster Abbey, previous to 
their being removed to America, where, 
during his lifetime, he had caused a handr 
some mausoleum to be constructed in his 
native State, looking for^v^ard to the day 
when his bones should rest among his own 
people. 

His remains were afterward conveyed to 
America on board H. M. turret-ship *' Mon- 
arch," and w^ere finally interred at Dan vers — 
since called Peabody— February 8, 1870. 

In addition to the immense ^v^ealth distrib- 
uted by this benevolent millionaire during 
his lifetime, he left upwards of five million 
dollars for the benefit of his relatives. 

Mr. Gladstone, a fe^w days after the death 
of Mr. Peabody, made touching allusion to 
the event, and thus indicated the great 
lesson of his life: ''He w^as a man who 
taught us in this commercial age, which 
has witnessed the coiiBtT\xe\Aoxi ot ^o ^a\a^^ 
colossal fortunes, at ouo^ t^^ tlo\>\^^\> ^tv^ 
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most needful of all lessons : he has shown 
us how a man can he master of his wealth 
instead of being its slaveJ' 

Spell : — 

gr6'9er mSr'-ean tll^ mSn'a9^d mSr'chant 

de sg6nV Sx'pi ra'tion ar tll'ler J dl iSm'mA 

crit'i-e al b^n'e f&-e'tor ft nan'cial F6b'r\j a rf 

mir'a -el^ apprO'pri at^ In'vi ta'tion me mO'ri al 

a p51'o dS^ arran^^'ment -eon 95rn^d' b&r'on et 9^ 



Synonyms.— eiiiergreiici/— exigency ; necessity; press- 
ure; urgency, colossal— vast; gigantic; immense; 
magnilicent ; enormous, magnitiule —vastneos; ex- 
tent ; greatness ; bulk ; great dimensions, integrity— 
lionesty ; probity ; uprightness ; virtue ; rectitude, 
ai^tent^ence— benevolence ; bounty ; generosity ; lib- 
erality. 

OUTLINE FOR COMPOSITION. 

Subject: A Philanthropist. 

1. His name, birthplace, parents, and chances for an edu- 
cation. 

2. First attempts at business. Later progress and success. 

3. What generous acts did he perform ? 

4. In what way did he benefit his fellow-men ? 

5. What reward did he receive ? 

6. Can a poor man be a philanthropist ? 

7. How may a poor man show philanthropy ? 

8. If you were very rich, to what good use would you put 
your money ? 

9. Can you be philanthropic In your conduct at present ? 



Write about George Peabody ; Peter Cooper ; ^Wowv ^'Sfew^ww. 
^SKr Jfosea JforUeJlore, 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 
al ll^d^, joined; unUed, * | bd^k^^n Ing, to eaU by Hgn. 

THE RIVER PATH. 

No bird-song floated down tlie liill, 
The tangled bank below was still : 
No rustle from tlie birclien stem, 
No ripple from tlie w^ater's hem. 

The dusk of twilight round us grew; 
We felt the falling of the dew ; 
For, from us, ere the day w^as done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 

But, on the river's farther side. 
We saw the hill-tops glorified, — 
A tender glow, exceeding fair; 
A dream of day without its glare. 

With us, the damp, the chill, the gloom ; 
With them, the sunset's rosy bloom : 
While dark, through w^illowy vistas seen. 
The river rolled in shade between. 

From out the darkness where we trod. 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 
Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but o^x \,\i.o\3L^h.t was one. 
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We paused, as if from tliat "briglit sliore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone "before ; 

9 

And stilled our "beating hearts to liear 
The voices lost to mortal earl 

Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 
Through their green gates the sunshine 

showed, 
A long, slant splendor downw^ard flow^ed. 

Down glade and glen and hank it rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream w^ith gold ; 
And, home on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy and the sunlit side ! 

"So," prayed we, "when our feet draw near 

The river dark with mortal fear. 

And the night cometh, chill with dew^, 

O Father ! let Thy light break through ! 

So let the hills of doubt divide. 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide I 

So let the eyes that fail on earth 

On Thy eternal hills look forth ; 

And, in Thy beckoning angels, know 

The dear ones whom w^e loved below 1 " 
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chAn9^ fortuity; accident. 
m6r' it, deserving revoard. 
as sl^n^d', gave; aUatted. 



Srch^er, one skilled in the use of 

the bow and arrow. [chance, 

r&n^d.6m, done without aim; by 



THE BOY AND THE RING. 

Fair chance held fast is merit. Once a king 

Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 

He set it on the dome of Azud high. 

And, when they saw it flashing in the sky. 

Made proclamation to his royal troop 

That who should send an arrow through the hoop 

That held the gem should have the ring to wear. 

It happened that four hundred archers were 

In the king's company about the king. 

Each took his aim, and shot, and missed the ring. 

A boy at play upon the terraced roof 

Of a near building bent his bow aloof 

At random, and, behold ! the morning breeze 

His little arrow caught and bore with ease 

Right through the circlet of the gem. The king, 

Well pleased, unto the boy assigned the ring. 



Then the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 
The king, astonished, said, "Why dost thou so, 
Seeing thy first shot hath had great success?" 
He answered, "Lest my second make that less." 
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m&p'i ner, a sailor, 

n&v'i ga'tion, the science and 

art of conducting Mpa through 

theimter. 



in vSn'tion, an original eon^ 

trioance. 
16>^d'st6n^ a piece of magneiic 



iron ore. 



THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 

To tlie middle ages ^w^e are indebted for 
an invention ^vliicli lias, perhaps, had as 
great an influence as any other in advancing 
the cause of civilization and extending the 
boundaries of human know^ledge. And it is 
in consequence of this invention that we 
tread the soil of this vast continent, which, 
but for it, ^w^ould never probably have been 
discovered by the civilized world. We mean 
the mariner's compass. 

The. precise date of this invention is not 
known ; but it is spoken of by the French 
and Italian writers in the twelfth century. 
The Amalfites, enterprising mariners in the 
south of Italy, seem to have been the first 
to apply it to navigation. 

The invention at its first stage was rude 
and simple enough. The magnetized needle 
w^as placed in a vessel of ^v^ater, upon pieces 
of straw or t^w^o split sticks ; and it w^as evi- 
dently of little use when a ves«>el ^^^^ ^^- 
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tated by a rough sea. About tiie close of 
the thirteenth century, Flavio di Gioja, an 
Italian of Pasitano, a village near Amalfi, 
devised a method by "which this incon- 
venience was obviated : 
he suspended the nee- 




dle on a pivot placed at its center, and 
it thus became available under all circum- 
stances. 

The box, with the points of the com- 
pass marked on its rim, was added, and 
thus the iixvention was completed, though 
it was subsecLuently much improved. The 
'^eiir-de-lis is said to lia.ve\>e«5Q. -placed at tlie 
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North. Pole, in lionor of tlie royal house of 
France, which then controlled the govern- 
ment of Naples, whose subject di Gioja was. 

The ancients knew something of the load- 
stone, but never thought of applying it to 
navigation. Some w^riters, whose spirit leads 
them to detract as much as possible from 
Christian nations and to give the merit of 
everything to Pagans, have contended that 
the Chinese have invented the mariner's 
compass. It is, how^ever, certain, from the 
letters of the earliest missionaries to China, 
that the species of compass formerly used 
by the Chinese was entirely different from 
our magnetic needle. 

The invention just mentioned led to other 
great improvements. The frequent and ex- 
tensive voyages undertaken by Italian navi- 
gators, greatly increased the amount of geo- 
graphical know^ledge. The travels of Marco 
Polo, the famous Venetian navigator, as 
well as the written accounts of the Catholic 
missionaries who, in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, penetrated into the 
very heart of Asia, threw additional light 
upon the history, manners and customs, 
and geography of these dist^»Yi.^ tl^Xass^s^s.* 
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From tlLo ancient map made by Marco 
Polo, and publislied ^witli learned essays by 
Cardinal Zurla, it appears manifest tliat 
Polo doubled tbe Cape of Good Hope, and 
visited Madagascar. The Canary Islands 
^vere also discovered by tlie Portuguese in 
the tliirteentli century. Thus Tvas tlie Tvay 
prepared for the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. 

Spell : — 

in dSls^t'ed mag'net Tz^d vSs'sel de vT§f^' 

In' flu en^^ 9tv'il i zft'tion ft^'i tat ed 9lv'il Iz^ 

ad v&n^lng 96v'ern ment thir'teenth a vA^'^ t)l^ 

Bronoutice : — 

i tai'ian VSn S'tian Pa si ta'no Asia (a'shl a) 

■6a na^rj^ A mai'nt^s fl^yr-de-nV Mad a ^as'^ar 
Mar'cO PO'IO FiaVio di Gioja (jo'ya) 



The fieur'€l€'lis is the royal insignia of France. 



Questions on the IjeHHon.— Describe the mariner's compass. In 
which century was it invented, or first made ? Explain Its rude 
beginning. What is loadstone ? Of what use is the compass ? 



Turn thy eyes back upon thyself, and see thou 
judge not the doings of others. 

The glory of a good man is the testimony of a 
g'ood conscience. 
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